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HE old-fashioned riverman, 
as he used to flourish in 
the pine woods of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, is rap- 
dily becoming extinct. He 
was a product of environ- 
ment;and the environment 
has passed. Fiction has 
dealt extensively with his 
brother pioneers, the trap- 
pers, cowboys and gold 
miners,but has almost com- 
pletely passed him by. Yet 
for dash, courage, skill and 
sheer picturesqueness his 
calling is fully the equal 
of any of these. My own 
boyhood happened to be 
contemporaneous with the 

palmy days of the “drive,” and so, by 

personal acquaintance, | came to know a 

great many of the celebrated ‘‘white water 

birlers.” 

Always, after I began to think about 
such things, | would ask of rivermen the 
question: 

“Who is the best riverman you know?” 
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The answer was generally, ‘“‘ Jack Boyd,” 
and if it were not, Boyd was always men- 
tioned as the second best. I heard tales 
of his mildness of manner, the rapidity of 
his work, his skill at riding logs, his cool- 
ness, his quickness, his unwavering courage. 
This from his mates in the craft. One day 
I spoke of these things to a lumberman who 
employed men. 

“Oh, yes,” said he, “that is all very well. 
But I have forty men who can ride a log; 
and a hundred more who can do all the rest 
of it. A man isn’t a riverman unless he 
can do these things. But what makes Jack 
Boyd great is that he understands the river. 
He can get the logs out. His drive is never 
hung by lack of water nor scattered by the 
freshet. He knows.” 

One evening in the depth of winter I was 
seated before a round, red-hot stove thaw- 
ing out. The red-hot stove was in the cen- 
ter of a small log cabin containing two 
bunks, a short counter backed by shelves 
piled with clothes, tobacco and patent 
medicines, a home-made desk and a num- 
ber of rough chairs. I had arrived at 
camp Thirty-four that noon by way of the 
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tote team. The snow was five feet deep 
and the mercury had disappeared. 

The outside door opened gently. A man 
deposited a pair of snowshoes in the corner, 
and turned to us, slowly drawing a pair of 
mittens from his hands. He wore a very 
high-crowned cap with a peaked visor, a 
short bright mackinaw jacket belted close, 
the usual kersey trousers stuffed into the 
felt-like German socks, and plain deerskin 
moccasins. As he advanced into the circle 
of illumination | saw a mild pair of blue 
eyes under bleached flaxen brows, a long 
bleached mustache, and thin features 
tanned like parchment. His large and 
gnarled hand was already fumbling with 
a pipe, which he shortly filled with rank 
“Peerless” tobacco. 

The scaler had sprung to his feet. 

“Why, Jack!” he cried. 

A moment later I was formally requested 
to shake the hand of Mr. Boyd. 

All that evening the mild blue eyes 
watched me attentively. | repaid the 
scrutiny in kind. This elderly, slightly 
bent, slow-moving, meek individual the 
Jack Boyd of whom I had heard so much! 

He had not much to say for himself—a 
little news about “Nine” and “Thirty-two,” 
a comment or so on a kingbolt he had met 
that day. None of his remarks were ad- 
dressed directly to me; but | must have 
impressed him favorably, for next morning 
—four hours before daylight, by the way— 
he abruptly proposed that | should accom- 
pany him in a “‘little look ‘round.” 

With childlike innocence | put on my 
mackinaw and mittens and followed him. 
I did not see the inside of that cabin 
again for seven days—nor more clothes, 
nor a toothbrush, nor anything but what | 
wore on my person when | so confidingly 
stepped out into the cold of that winter 
morning. We investigated pine woods and 
slashings; hour after hour we stood on 
cold marshes where the wind blew, watch- 
ing teams skid logs on little islands; we 
tramped through cedar thickets heavy with 
snow; we inspected rollways at distant 
rivers. At night we slept in lumber camps 
of various sorts. Sometimes we ate. Our 
conversation was succinct. But the ad- 
venture was worth while, for it brought 
me the lasting friendship of Jack Boyd. 

At this season of the year he was what 
is known as a “walking boss””—a sort of 


general over-foreman of the woods forces. 
Later 1 had the opportunity of seeing him 
at the more spectacular work of river- 
driving. There his quality showed more 
clearly; though always except in an emer- 
gency he moved with the same deliberation, 
the same mild absence of haste. But he 
was the “river boss’’; and it was easy to 
see that his wild subordinates looked up to 
him as to one whose position was assured 
beyond any question by even such white 
water birlers as themselves. Jack Boyd 
was the master riverman of them all. 

What this means it is impossible to 
comprehend unless you have become 
acquainted with the breed. 

The riverman is sometimes a woodsman 
as well; but not always. He has been 
brought up on running water. As a small 
boy he has walked logs in the great booms 

—and been fished out of the river a hundred 

times. At an early age he has taken nat- 
urally to the pike pole and peavy, working 
first in the still waters about the mill- 
booms, later with the drive. His business 
is to conduct saw logs from the bank where 
they have been piled to the mill where they 
will be cut. He does this by means of 
the water courses. To them he sticks as 
closely as a railroad man to his right of way. 
They are known to him; they absorb his 
entire life. He grows to his environment. 
Certain qualities the river demands of him. 
They are developed early and markedly, 
for their presence spells not merely success, 
but life or death. Possessing them he sur- 
vives; lacking them he surely perishes. 

So from the almost exaggerated demands 
on certain of the robuster virtues—which 
bring with them equally robust vices—a 
type comes into existence, distinct, marked, 
easily recognized; just as the exigencies 
of the cattle business have developed a 
being called the cowboy; just as the sea 
exhibits in correspondence the mariner, 
or the mountains produce hillmen. A 
riverman was more than merely one who 
works on the river. 

You could recognize him easily. He 
wore invariably a little round felt hat with 
a rosette of matches tucked neatly in its 
band; a thick flannel shirt; kersey trousers 
that had been chopped off at the knee; 
heavy woolen socks reaching almost to the 
trousers; and shoes armed with many long, 
sharp spikes. These latter were his most 











The north lumbermen use a double-ended batteau. 


distinctive badge. They were filed to 
needle points the better to cling to slippery 
logs, and varied from a quarter to three- 
quarters of an inch in length. Everywhere 
in a river town you could see the trace of 
these “‘corks”—the wooden sidewalks were 
picked into fine splinters; the floors of 
stores and saloons were pockmarked with 
them. But more absolute identification 
than any mere externals—which after all 
lay within the purchase of the veriest “high 
banker’’*—were the powerful swing of the 
shoulders, the loose, graceful carriage of the 
body, and the devil-may-care boldness of 
the humorous and reckless eyes. For these 
are things one cannot buy. They come 
with much peavy work, the lgflance of un- 
stable footing, and the cheerful facing of 
danger. 

First and foremost your true riverman 
can ride alog. This does not mean merely 
that he is able to stand upright or to jump 
from one to another without splashing in— 
though even that is no mean feat, as a trial 


*High banker—a term of insult, i.e., one who 
walks on the bank of a river rather than ride the logs. 
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will convince you. That is the kinder- 
garten of it. The saw log in the water is 
not only his object of labor but his means 
of transportation. Your true riverman 
on drive almost never steps on land except 
to eat and sleep. 

A journey down stream is to him an affair 
of great simplicity. He pushes into the 
current a stick of timber, jumps lightly atop 
it, leans against his peavy, and floats away 
as graceful and motionless as a Grecian 
statue. When his unstable craft overtakes 
other logs, he deserts it, runs forward as far 
as he can—the logs bobbing and awash be- 
hind his spring—and so continues on an- 
other timber. Jack Boyd once, for a bet, 
rode for twelve miles down Grand River on 
a log he could carry to the stream’s bank 
across his shoulders! Fully half the time 
his feet were submerged to the ankles. 

Nor does quick water always cause your 
expert riverman to disembark. Using his 
peavy as a balancing pole, and treading 
with squirrel-like quickness as his footing 
rolls, he will run rapids of considerable force 
and volume. When the tail of a drive 
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passes through the chute of a dam, there 
are always half a dozen or so of the ‘“‘rear” 
men who, out of sheer bravado, will run 
through standing upright like circus riders 
and yelling like fiends. 

To ferry from one side of a waterway to 
the other is a more difficult matter, but it 
is accomplished. There are various ways 
of propelling a log across current. If the 
stream is narrow, the riverjack usually, by 
means of a violent running jump, lands with 
both feet on the rear end of the timber. 
The bow thereupon rises in a flurry of foam, 
the rear is depressed, and the log is forced 
violently ahead. At the proper moment to 
avoid upset the riverman runs forward to 
the center. If scattering logs are adrift, 
progress can often be compelled by seizing 
on these with the peavy and pulling and 
pushing them back. But one of the prettiest 
methods I saw Jack employ in still water. 
He worked his log sideways by rolling it 
under him—birling, the process is called. 
Of course one can always paddle with the 
peavy, but this is slow and commonplace. 


The deck of a log, besides being a means 
of transportation, is also valuable as a 
point of vantage from which to work. Men 
push out stranded logs, heave, lift, do every- 
thing that the heavy labor of moving tim- 
ber calls for, not from the stable foundation 
of the earth, but from the rolling and 
slipping disadvantage of floating timber. 
Their adjustments have become entirely 
unconscious, I have watched them hours 
at a time, fascinated by the nicety with 
which they trod now one way, now the 
other, as the log rolled; the exactness with 
which they shifted footing as the pressure 
on their support became too great for its 
buoyancy. And all the time their minds 
were absorbed in the labor. 

Skill of this individual sort is presup- 
posed; just as is skill in horsemanship with 
acowboy. Without it a man is absolutely 
useless. And just as a cowboy likes to 
show off or compete in a kind of horseman- 
ship which can have no practical applica- 
tion to his trade, so does the riverman do 
his tricks. A man in Marinette, whose 





Where a little ingenuity is required. 





Opening the sluice of a logging 
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name I have forgotten, could turn a somer- 
sault on a log; innumerable others like to 
lie down at length while floating with the 
current; Jack Boyd could “up-end”’ a rail- 
road tie without falling into the water; and 
it is very cold water indeed that can scare 
off an occasional birling match. 


But when the opponents are evenly 
matched more strategy is employed. The 
log whirls one way, stops abruptly, starts 
the other, checks again, blurs into foam 
and stiffens to immobility. It is akin to 
skilled wrestiing. Like Japanese juggling, 
all this must be seen to be fully compre- 





Dynamiting a jam—an easy solution. 


Two men get on the same log. They try 
cach to throw the other into the river, but 
without touching him in any fashion. If 
one is the marked superior of the other he 
does this quite simp'y by rotating the log, 
as a squirrel does its cage, faster and faster 
until the other man can no longer keep pace. 


hended; but if my rapid sketch has con- 
veyed anything it must have convinced 
you that such specialized skill requires and 
develops an extraordinary quickness, a re- 
markable control of equilibrium, instan- 
taneous decision and a high degree of 
what might be called physical judgment. 
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This, with ability to handle well the 
peavy, constitutes the essential equipment 
of the cheapest man who would go on drive. 
There is in addition a deep “log sense” 
which comes only with experience, and to 
some more than to others. The tendencies 
of currents, the effect of water in volume 
and swiftness, the places where jams are 
likely to form, the why of them, and how 
to avoid them, where jams will break, the 
probable situation of key logs, rollway 
breaking, dam running, and a thousand 
other intensely technical details—a!l these 
are within the grasp of the men whe, like 
Jack Boyd, rise to the top of the profession. 

Now, in addition to judgment, balance 
and quickness, you must add an enormous 
strength. The saw log is a heavy and inert 
mass which the riverman is called on a 
hundred times a day to tug at with all the 
heart and pith there is in him. His muscles 
develop and harden like steel. 

And as a last item of physical equipment 
must be included that tough endurance 
which is at once demanded and developed 
by the wild life anywhere. 

During drive your riverman often works 
fourteen hours a day. The logs must go 
out during the times of high water, and 
high water is in the early spring. His feet 
are wet all the time. There is much rain 
and some snow. Camp is in a different 
place every night. Blankets are often 
soaked beyond the possibility of drying 
until the sun again appears. I have often 
seen the rear crew “sacking”’ stranded logs 
while rotten ice was still running in the 
current. The men worked immersed to 
the waist in this literal ice water. Once in 
two or three hours one would build a little 
fire to thaw out by. Ordinary men could 
not live in the environment of these men’s 
daily work. 

Naturally this sort of thing demands a 
rather high degree of resolution. The lat- 
ter quality rises to the dignity of absolute 
courage at times. Jams are not an ab- 
normal part of the work, as most peo- 
ple suppose, but a regular incident of the 
day’s business. In the breaking of them 
the jam crew must be quick and sure. I 
know of no finer sight than the going out 
of a tall jam. The men pry, heave and tug 
sometimes for hours. Then all at once the 
apparently solid surface begins to creak and 
settle. The men zigzag rapidly to shore. 


A crash and spout of waters marks where 
the first tier is already toppling into the 
current. The front melts like sugar. A 
vast, formidable movement agitates the 
brown tangle as far as you can see. And 
then with another sudden and mighty crash 
the whole river bursts into a torrent of 
motion. 

If everything has gone well the men are 
all safe ashore, leaning on their peavies, 
but ready at any instant to hasten out for 
the purpose of discouraging by quick, hard 
work any tendency to plug on the part of 
the moving timbers. I have seen men out 
of bravado jump from the breast of a jam, 
just as it was breaking down to a floating 
log ahead, thus to be carried in the sweep 
and rush far down the river. A single slip 
meant death. Men like Jack Boyd never 
took such foolish chances; but it was mag- 
nificent just the same. 

But sometimes things do not go quite 
right. Few drives finish without losing.a 
man. There are magnificent rescues, nar- 
row escapes. However, these men appear 
to accept whatever comes as a matter of 
course; or, perhaps more truly, it is their 
pride never to show emotion of any sort. 
I have seen dozens of such cases; but per- 
haps two will suffice as examples. 

One man was dragged out by the collar 
from a very dangerous predicament be- 
tween two parts of a breaking jam. To 
gain safety his rescuer, burdened by the 
victim of the accident, had fairly to scale 
the breast of the falling logs. For ten 
seconds it looked like sure death to both, 
but by a combination of audacity and sheer 
luck they reached the bank. Most people 
would have paused for congratulatjons and 
to talk it over. Not they. The rescuer, 
still retaining his grip on the man’s collar, 
twisted him around, and delivered one good 
kick. 

“There, damn you!”’ said he; and the two 
fell to work without further comment. 

Late in February, during a thaw, Jimmy 
Downing, one of our own foremen, fell over 
a dam into the eddy below. He could not 
swim, and owing to certain sets of current, 
growth of timber and lay of ice, we could 
not get to him. The water was cold, and 
sucked with terrific force beneath a shelf of 
ice at the lower end. Sure death again: 
but Jimmy, befriended of the gods, hit his 
knee against a single little ledge. Though 
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Clearing the tote-road—the season’s first trip. 
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half drowned he managed to cling there, 
and after a moment to drag himself out. 
Jimmy coughed up a quart or so of water, 
shook himself and gazed back at the whirl- 
pool whence he had been so miraculously 
extricated. 

“Damn it all!” said he, 
peavy!” 

These examples must suffice. Whether 
it is in breaking a rollway—where the man 
fairly teases tier after tier of logs to plunge 


“I lost my 
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trary to the general impression. Of those 
who have ever seen a genuine riverman, 
nine out of ten have encountered him in the 
towns when, drunk, dirty, unkempt and 
formidable, he conveys only the impression 
of an irresponsible tough. Yet the town 
is an affair of weeks, at most, while his 
normal life of the woods and the river is one 
of months. I have seen hundreds of savage 
fights in town; I have never seen but three 
in the woods. 





Birling—the challenge. 


directly down on him—or rescuing a life, 
your true riverman must be prepared to 
act with absolute coolness and courage, 
and to accept the results with nonchalance. 

Thus we have seen that the simple and 
everyday demands of his calling develop 
and foster a high degree of strength, quick- 
ness and nerve. Given the proper impetus, 
then, we have here, in the delightful old 
phrase, a good man of his hands. Ordi- 
narily the riverman is quiet-spoken as a 
child, mild and unaggressive. This is con- 


One impetus comes to him in the woods, 
however, and that is any threat to his em- 
ployer’s interests. Then he becomes truly 
formidable. The law has no meaning to 
him—he is too remote from it—and his 
loyalty is fervid and unquestioning. “Get 
out the logs” is his motto, and nothing can 
stand in the way of that. Perhaps there 
might well be added to that motto, “Pay 
the damages afterwards.” The subject is 
too large for the space of this article. In 
my own time and experience have been 
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dynamite wars, the resort to firearms, a 
defiance of authority calling even for troops. 
It makes stirring and interesting reading. 
| remember a dispute concerning the open- 
ing of a certain floodgate in adam. The 
owner of the dam shut the gate—thus 
holding up the drive—and threatened law 
if it were opened. This fact was reported 
to Jack Boyd. 

“Law, hell!’’ said Jack, “Scotty, take 
this gun and two men. Have the men put 





ate the first trespasser. Jack walked coolly 
up to the man, took away the gun, threw it 
into the river, and kicked its owner ashore. 

“Jack,” | asked him once, “how did you 
know that fellow wasn’t going to shoot 

our” 

“Well,” said Jack, “I looked at him 
close, and | see his hand tremble; so | 
knew he wouldn't shoot.” 

Perhaps; but I should hate to gamble 
on a thing like that. 





Birling—the contest is on. 


you up a house right over that sluice gate, 
and you stay right in that house till further 
orders. If anybody sets foot on that dam 
tell him to stop. If he don’t stop, shoot 
over him. If he don’t stop then, shoot at 
him.” 

And so it was done; and the drive went 
through. 

Another time the other side got there 
first with the firearms. The dam owner 
stationed himself on the dam. He carried 
a revolver and announced he would perfor- 


But when the riverman, with his mag- 
nificent physical equipment, does fight, he 
is, I really believe, the hardest man to lick 
in creation. He is a terrific hitter, can 
stand any amount of punishment, and is 
exceedingly active. I suppose a boxer 
could handle him in the squared circle; 
but I am sure he could win out at his own 
rough and tumble. Nothing is barred. In 
fact, the long riverman’s spikes are an 
effective and trusted weapon. Many a man 
is tattooed by their fine perforations. 
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But on the other hand it is a disgrace 
even to carry a revolver, and a man who 
resorts to that method of defense is looked 
down upon forever. 

The riverman never knows when he is 
licked. As long as he remains conscious 
he will continue the struggle. A big man 
once had a little man down, and was pun- 
ishing him severely. Friends of the little 
man attempted to interfere. 

“Let him alone!” cried that warrior. 
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at Grand Rapids. Six men, possessed of 
some grievance, hired a carriage and drove 
out there. They stopped once or twice to 
drink, and announced everywhere that 
they were going out for the express purpose 
of killing Dave Walker. They came on 
their intended victim standing in front of 
a peanut stand, and attacked him without 
warning. Dave jumped behind the little 
counter, pulled two of the men after him, 
and hit them each one blow in the face. 





Birling—sparring 


“Let him alone! 
minutes!” 

Dave Walker is now foreman of one of 
the fire-engine stations in Grand Rapids. 
For many years he followed the drive in 
our employ. He is not a large man. An 
enemy of Dave’s once attacked him with 
an axe. Again friends attempted to inter- 
vene in so one-sided a combat. 

“Let us be!” cried Dave, “‘there’s an axe 
between us!” 

Again Dave attended the fair one fall 


I may be on top in a few 


for an opening. 


Those men were taken to the hospital, 
where the attending physician announced 
that the bones of the face were literally 
smashed in. The riverman then leapcd 
back over the counter, attacked the other 
four, and inside a minute had put three to 
flight. The fourth joined his companions 
at the hospital. It seems to me this feat 
of arms is worthy to be ranged with Hora- 
tio’s at the bridge in ancient, and Wild 
Bill Hickock’s defeat of the seven in modern, 
times. To whip six grown men, using no 
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weapons but your two fists, and to send 
three to the hospital is certainly distin- 
guished prowess. 

The riverjacks are rarely quarrelsome 
when not drinking, however. | have been 
among them a great deal; and | have yet 
to receive even a threat from them. Of 
course that implies attending to my busi- 
ness, the avoidance of freshness and a 
thorough respect for the other man’s feel- 
ings and point of view. It does not mean, 
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impossible to exaggerate. The woodsman 
drinks hard; his drink affects him wildly; 
he fights ferociously with all his splendid 
powers; and he manifests a supreme dis- 
regard for the rights, opinions, comfort and 
safety of the rest of the universe. In the 
old days the citizens of river towns used 
to lock themselves in their houses when 
the “‘drive’’ came down, delivering over 
the entire place to the wild keeping of the 
crews. He who ventured out was apt to 


Birling—the victory. 


however, the slightest approach toward 
truckling or abandoning my own indepen- 
dent attitude. 
. We now arrive naturally at the subject 
of the riverman’s dissipations. Unfortu- 
nately, as I have hinted, these come most 
often under the notice of the casual ob- 
server and are most often reported by him. 
This, naturally, is because they take place 
in the towns, where they are most pecu- 
liarly open to inspection. 

As to the mere facts of them, it is almost 


encounter queer adventures. A favorite 
jest was to hold the inoffensive taxpayer up 
by the heels until the contents of his pockets 
had all jingled to the pavement. As inter- 
esting parenthesis it might be said that 
these contents were never made away with. 
The riverjacks’ object was fun, not robbery. 

The amount of money “blown in” during 
a few weeks was truly astounding. The 
average “driver” would come in from the 
river with several hundred dollars, which 
he would proceed to distribute in the short- 
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**Victuals”’ for the lumberjacks. 


est possible time. To see that this wealth 
went where it would do the most good there 
sprang up a class of hard-bitten sharks, 
tough as the rivermen themselves. Canal 
Street in Grand Rapids, the White Row 
of Saginaw, the Cribs of Muskegon were 
given over to such men. In them were to 
be found all sorts of gambling, pretty 
“waiter girls,’ drinks—and knockout drops. 
With a dozen of these three and four story 
buildings blazing out into the night in a 
glare of brilliant light; a pandemonium of 
cheap music, shouts, shrieks, curses; a roar 
of laughter and of fighting—it is little won- 
der that the local police confessed them- 
selves outclassed, and frankly avoided the 
dark and narrow streets of the river dis- 
trict. 

| am not going to apologize for all this— 
it is sufficiently deplorable. But I do want 
to call attention to one consideration. The 
citizen’s money was spilled on the street, 
but it was not taken. That is exactly the 
distinction. The riverman was not vicious 
in his so-called orgies; but was simply wild 
with the flood of red life that his training 
16 


and his calling had created in him. He 
was out for a time. The tremendous 
energies that ran naturally enough in the 
broad channels of their application to the 
river, when transferred to the narrower 
ways of the city, overflowed the banks. 
His was the weakness of good nature, the 
rebound of reaction froma severe life, and 
above all the possession of great pow- 
ers that, gone amuck, belied themselves 
utterly. j 

Of such men was Jack Boyd the acknowl- 
edged master. He possessed in super- 
lative degree each of their qualities. His 
knowledge of the river as an industrial 
problem I have hinted. His skill with the 
instruments of his craft—the peavy, the 
pike pole, and the “cork boots’’—was of 
course unquestioned. His courage was so 
well known that tradition says Jack Boyd 
never had but two fights. 

Both, of course, occurred in saloons. In 
both the other man was the aggressor. In 
both Jack paid no attention until his an- 
noyer called him what Trampas called the 
Virginian—and without the smile. 
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The first man Jack slapped in the side of 
the head with his open hand, but so power- 
fully that the fellow whirled completely 
around and sat down heavily in a corner, 
the blood flowing from his nose and ears. 

“Next time,” said Jack in his mild voice 
—‘next time you call me that, /’ll bit 

Ou. ” 

The other man caught Jack in a sterner 
mood and got a good thrashing. When he 
could no longer stand, Jack would seize his 
collar, and yank him to his feet solely for 
the satisfaction of knocking him down 
again. “At the close Jack stood over his 
prostrate opponent. 

“Now, my friend,” he advised calmly, 
“next time you want to call a man a — — 
— —, be sure he is one!” 

In conclusion | can do no better than to 
quote directly from a man, himself an old- 
time riverman, who has employed Jack 
Boyd for over a quarter of a century. | 
had written asking for what he knew as to 
the riverman’s antecedents, and received 
the following reply: : 

“John Boyd came to Flat River from 
Canada when a boy of eighteen years. He 
had already acquired a knowledge of log- 
ging and driving, and was an expert skidder. 
At that time all logs were skidded with 
ox teams. A skidding crew consisted of a 
yoke of oxen, a swamper and the teamster. 
Eighty logs was considered a day’s work. 
Jack could easily put up from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty logs a day, 
and he spoke so low to his team and treated 
them with so much gentleness that he was 
known as the man who never spoke above 
a whisper and who generally did all the 
work and let the oxen rest. 

“He could easily command fifty dollars 
per month when ordinary skidders were 


getting thirty dollars. When the log 
running began, it was apparent that Jack 
was quite as much above the average river- 
man as he was superior to the ordinary ox 
teamster. He was cool and careful, yet 
there was not a white water birler on Flat 
River dared to monkey with a log when 
Jack was on its deck. He was given the 
choicest and best men to be found, and for 
twenty years was in charge of the channel- 
breaking crew, whose business was to break 
a channel through the rollways from Cay- 
wood Pond to the head of Flat River, a dis- 
tance of nearly seventy-five miles. Channel 
and rollway breaking is the most dangerous 
part of the river work, and is often attended 
by accident; yet in all the years that he 
supervised the work not a man in his 
charge was ever’ even injured.* He had 
charge of the rear and rear jam of every 
drive taken out of Flat River after the 
second season. He was a successful logger 
on his own hook, and acquired at different 
times a splendid start. While working on 
a salary he commanded from five dollars a 
day to much higher wages. He has been 
camp foreman and walking boss and super- 
intendent of camps successfully for more 
than thirty years, and while he is sometimes 
a bad friend to himself, he has never been 
disloyal to or neglectful of his employers. 
He is a great, big, splendid man with a 
few weaknesses.” 

After the last of the big operations in 
Michigan he moved to Oregon, where 
doubtless he is wrestling with donkey 
engines on the pine slopes of the Cascades. 
But I’ll wager he misses the white water, 
and the cork boots and the glory of the 
jams. 


*This, my informant told me in conversation, was 
because Boyd always undertook the dangerous work 
himself. 























IN THE BANQUET BELT 


JUNKETING WITH A CONGRESSIONAL PARTY 


BY ARTHUR RUHL 


ILLUSTRATED BY FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN 


SHE Banquet Belt lies 
westward of the Middle 
West, beginning about 
where the cornfields 
stop and extending to 
the Pacific and the 
Mexican line. In this 
vast empire — sage- 
brush, pink cliffs, enchanted deserts, Yankee 
made Rivieras and cities grown great in a 
night—wherever sparks fly from the pro- 
motion committee and the pioneer verve 
survives, the banquet finds a habitat, as 
normal and encouraging to it as New Eng- 
land is to pie. In the sadder neighbor- 
hoods further east the banquet is more or 
less a phenomenon—an artificial device for 
the induction of emotions for which one is 
sorry the morning after. Here it occupies 
a position — according to the vitality and 
mental attitude of the Banquetee—about 
midway between a leading industry and a 
beast of prey. 

The man from Phoenix was one of the 
first to cast a cheerful searchlight beam on 
life in the Banquet Belt. Our party had 
just completed a gallant assault on El 
Paso—a hot and very hospitable town, 
lying between naked, sun-baked hills in the 
Texas desert country, down by the Rio 
Grande. They had arrived there at high 
noon with the thermometer somewhere 
over one hundred degrees in the shade, 
and at once had been escorted in open 
barouches to a hotel, where a champagne 
luncheon without the lunch was served, 
and a perspiring boy-orator told how the 
city was settled by the flower of northern 
and southern chivalry, who had followed 
Mason’s and Dixon’s Line westward across 
the continent and lost it on the way 
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The attack had been shifted, by means 
of a special train, to a little ’dobe town 
thirty miles up the valley, where something 
had to be inspected and the formidable 
“regular” banquet-luncheon downed. This 
done, the intrepid Banquetees had whirled 
home again to El Paso, keeping up a 
running fire on the commissariat en route 
until the cars resembled the refreshment 
deck of a steamboat on which the members 
of the Big Tim Sullivan Association were 
enjoying their annual outing. Only paus- 
ing to brush the ’dobe dust from their 
clothes, the party at once, in full force and 
undaunted spirit, proceeded against the 
piece de resistance of the day, the evening 
banquet. This was disposed of with no 
more serious casualties than the insistence 
of the Father of the Irrigation Bill on 
making three speeches, but the struggle 
was long and stubborn, and when the 
Mexican band had played the last tune in 
its repertoire and the victors struggled 
forth into the starlight, it was half-past 
three o’clock of the next morning. 

It was then, on our way westward, that 
we met the Phoenix man. Phoenix and 
El Paso are only four or five hundred miles 
apart, so that he and several of his friends 
had dropped over to bid the party welcome. 
During the hand-shaking activities we had 
missed each other, but we met at a table 
in the dining-car, where he promptly pro- 
ceeded to give the repast as much as he 
could of the air of a banquet by paying for 
my dinner. This seemed a bit hard on a 
man who had given up his business and 
two days of his time to ride over a blistering 
desert hundreds of miles and back to meet 
men he didn’t know and might never see 
again, but the Phoenix man was troubled 
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only about the apparent indifference of his 
welcome. He wasn’t going with us to 
visit the Roosevelt dam site—a sixty-mile 
drive across desert and mountains, at the 
best a three days’ trip—and it got on his 
conscience. 

“T certainly am sorry | can’t go over 
there with you,” he said, “and | hope you 
folks understand how it is. You see we—a 
—we have parties like this coming along 
pretty much all the time. Yesterday, for 
instance, there was Senator Perkins and 
his crowd over from California; to-morrow 
the Knights of Columbus blow in from the 
East. Now, of course, there aren’t such a 
lot of us in the town and showing ’em 
around more or less falls on the same ones 
every time and—a—and——-”_ He turned 
his cigar round and round with an air 
of abject embarrassment and contrition. 
“Well, blank it all! Some of the time a 
man’s really got to look after his own 
business, you know!” 

And Phoenix, compared to such vor- 
texes as Los Angeles or Seattle, is but a 
placid eddy, swirling quietly outside the 
maelstrom. We can imagine ourselves 
sailing through the air, astride the neck of 
some Arabian Nights’ bird, looking down 
on this vast and variegated empire west of 
the Missouri and east of the Golden Gate. 
We can see them—the Banquetees—lolling 
back in their barouches, surrounding the 
groaning boards, in a hundred booming 
towns. Trailing through the cafions and 
across the amethystine deserts—like angle- 
worms come out after the rain—are the 
winding lengths of their special trains. On 
the high places—mountain tops, capitol 
domes and the like—they stand, hand 
thrust in the bosom of Prince Albert or 
broadly sweeping the horizon. You can 
scarcely pick up a paper in the Banquet 
Belt without reading on the first page a 
glowing “ Welcome to our Guests,” learning 
that “The Association of Amalgamated 
Agricultural Implement Manufacturers are 
being entertained by the local Chamber of 
Commerce”’; that “a party of distinguished 
German agrarian experts, studying con- 
ditions in this country, visited the city to- 
day”; that “a special train containing a 
party of Eastern capitalists, en route for 
Mexico, will stop here for a few hours to- 
morrow, during which time a banquet will 
be tendered them at the, etc., etc.”’ 
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‘*Every political meeting ends in a dance.” 


Perhaps the best way to visit the Ban- 
quet Belt is with a congressional party 
making one of their annual tours of investi- 
gation. In the Banquet Belt a congress- 
man is appreciated. The average New 
Yorker probably couldn’t tell you the name 
of the congressman from his district. His 
idea of a congressman is that of a gentle- 
man with a Henry Clay scalp-lock and 
black string tie; who, two minutes after 
being introduced, begins with “in an ad- 
dress of mine delivered before the, etc., 
etc., | then stated—and in no uncertain 
tones’ —who utters spread-eagle senti- 
ments beginning with “I reckon” in the 
lobbies of Continental hotels and raps the 
marble Venuses and Apollos with his cane 
to see if they are solid. But it is different 
in the land of sagebrush. The great State 
of Nevada, for instance, has but one con- 
gressman; all Wyoming from the Big Horn 
down to Cheyenne, from Raw Hide Butte 
westward to the Vintas, is represented in 
the lower house by one lone man. Is it any 
wonder that folks want to be that man, 
that every young fellow who can think on 
his feet should invariably want to grow up 
to be a congressman as naturally as that a 
small boy in Boston or Philadelphia should 
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want to grow up to be president? Folks 
know their congressman out there. When 


campaign time comes round in such a state 
as Wyoming, the candidate’s task is some- 
thing like that of a scout making a forced 
march through an uncharted country. 
The speech of to-morrow may be an all- 
night ride and more from that of to-day; 
sometimes he can catch a Pullman, more 
often he must trek ‘cross country—in the 
saddle perhaps, or catching a few hours’ 
uneasy slumber as the stage jolts along the 
trail. In Wyoming every political gather- 
ing ends in a dance, and after the speech- 
making, the congressman-to-be must foot 
it into the small hours with the wives and 
daughters—for the women vote in Wyo- 
ming and dancing counts. It takes an up- 
and-doing man, lively and hard as nails, 
successfully to run for Congress in such a 
neighborhood and the man who wins means 
something more to folks than just a name. 
They’ve seen him, fed him, brushed the 
alkali dust from his clothes, given him a 
bed, drunk with him, eaten with him, 
danced with him. And when he comes 
back from the far and mysterious East, 
they are interested and glad. They want 
to talk with him and hear what he has been 
doing, and from the big towns to cross- 
roads in the sagebrush, they hang up 
bunting saying “Welcome to Our Frank,” 
and greet him like a brother. It is worth 
while, | repeat, if you want to see the Ban- 
quet Belt, to be chaperoned by a congress- 
man. 

The Redlands man illuminated from 
another slant characteristics of the Ban- 
quet Belt. Redlands is one of those sun- 
shiny Southern California places where the 
oranges come from. It is full of palms and 
eucalyptus and pepper trees, mission 
architecture and tan-colored villas with 
terra- cotta roofs, and the other stage 
settings of our “American Riviera.” Fora 
week we had been in the dry places, in 
Arizona and in the sunken desert at the 
lower end of California, where water has 
been brought over from the Colorado, and 
in the silent heat-shimmer, towns and farms 
were springing up far below the level of the 
sea. We had been dined in queer corners 
—at Goldfields on the desert road to 
Roosevelt, where the Chinaman chef 
dreamed sentimentaliy of the days when 
he had cooked for Mrs Stanford and worn 
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a bright stand-up collar and had maids to 
help him; at Mr. Jack Fraser’s place in 
Fish Creek Cafion, where had been pre- 
pared against our coming “forty pounds of 
the best beef ever man put tooth across”’; 
at the railroad eating-house one night at 
Yuma, with the painted Indians squatting 
by their lanterns and pottery in the dark- 
ness outside, and the populace staring 
through the windows; in the little hotels 
of the new Imperial Valley with the sun 
blazing without, and a squeaky violin play- 
ing “Violets” as we nibbled our canned- 
shrimp salad. And so, when we awoke in 
Redlands on a balmy Sunday and saw 
villas and oiled roads lined with palms, and 
smart-looking carriages and horses and 
servants in livery and the rest, we felt 
overawed and humbled and rather apolo- 
getic for pushing in—rude junketers that 
we were—upon the quiet of their Sabbath 
morning. Particularly | felt this, when, 
the banquet-breakfast being disposed of, 
speeches of welcome made, and the drive of 
inspection begun, | was assigned to an old- 
fashioned-looking surrey in which sat a 
benign and elderly gentleman in a chaste 
black Prince Albert and white string tie. 
In the East he might have been the vice- 
president of a bank. It seemed a pity to 
take him away from his wife and family and 
morning service, and it was with a feeling 
of extreme personal unworthiness and with 
the desire to lift the conversation entirely 
from crass and utilitarian channels that | 
observed that it was a lovely day. He 
turned toward me, and his eyes snapped 
with a peculiar luster. 

“A lovely day,” he cried, “you may well 
say a lovely day! All days, sir; are lovely 
in this climate of ours! We have a climate 
here, sir, in this San Bernardino valley 
such as you cannot duplicate on the face of 
the earth. For six months after May first 
not a drop of rain! Think of it—two hun- 
dred unbroken sunshiny days! No fleas, 
no mosquitoes—sunstroke unknown! No 
matter how warm at noon always want a 
blanket at night. In winter, snow and ice 
in New York—roses and oranges here. 
Redlands, sir, is the beauty spot of the 
Pacific Coast. What did President Roose- 
velt say? ‘I never imagined such a sight,’ 
were the President’s words. ‘This is 
glorious!” 

We rolled on down the oiled avenue as 
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on velvet, past palms and eucalyptus trees, 
past a church into which the worshipers 
flocked as the last bells were ringing. He 
surveyed them an instant with kindling 
eyes. “Eleven modern churches!’ he 
said, clucking up the leisurely horse, “four 
pipe organs! We have eighteen religious 
organizations, sir—always largely attended 
—two thousand five hundred and sixty- 
four Sunday-school children. Can you 
duplicate that, sir? | ask you, can you 
duplicate that in any city of the size in the 


East?” During 
thenexthalf dozen 
blocks, the as- 


sessed valuation, 
tax rate, bank sta- 
tistics, newspaper 
circulation, num- 
ber of miles of 
paving and trolley 
lines unrolled as in 
a verbal biograph. 
Postal receipts, 
cost of living and 
business opportu- 
nities followed in 
dizzy succession. 
Weclimbed Smiley 
Heights—that 
sublimated flower- 
bed, on the sum- 
mit of which 
winter tourists 
endeavor to look 
like railroad ad- 
vertisements by 
sitting in rose-clad 
arbors and pago- 
das__ overlooking 
the valley and 


the orange groves ‘Captured him and tried to climb on his shoulders.” 


and murmuring: 
“Think of ’em shivering back home!” 
“Sagebrush, and rocks once—just like 
that,” chirped the benign old gentleman, 
swinging an arm from the maze of flower- 
beds, shrubbery, fountains and what not, 
toward the bare brown hills across the 
valley. “All it needs is the touch of water. 
This soil of ours will grow anything that 
comes out of the ground—and we have 
the water! Sagebrush yesterday—orange 
grove to-day, yielding, like enough, three 
hundred dollars to the acre. Three thou- 
sand car-loads of oranges shipped from this 





city every year—twenty fruit an’ pack- 
ing houses and a marmalade factory!” 

I ventured a “beautiful,” gazing down 
upon the valley. It was beautiful. 

“Do you know what Marshall Field 
said?—‘This is the most beautiful spot on 
earth!’ What did Edward Everett Hale 
say? ‘Redlands,’ said Dr. Hale, ‘is as near 
heaven as any place can be on earth!’ 
Now we estimate that——” 


Ardent folks such as these are not un- 
common in the 
Banquet Belt—are 
indeed, one of the 
reasons for it. Un- 
der the squander- 
ing sunshine of 
California they 
seem to reach their 
most buoyant 
fruition. They are 
as men who have 
drunk deep of 
some enchanted 
waters, their feet 
never quite touch 
earth again. 
Something in the 
sunshine, in the 
almost cloying fe- 
cundity, in the 
bewildering _ big- 
ness and _ versatil- 
ity of that state, 
permanently _ in- 
toxicates them. 
You can’t get rid 
of the idea that 
they must have 
arrived from the 
East a week or two 
ago and are not 
used to things yet. In some little town in 
the sagebrush, at the end of a jerk-water 
branch, where folks have won out in a literal 
hand-to-hand fight with the desert, with 
drought and alkali and loneliness, one 
expects them to be a bit proud. They’vea 
right to. Here one would look rather for 
the blasé pose of the initiated toward mere 
bountifulness and fertility. But it is quite 
otherwise. I recall hearing one man say: 
“Californians are proud to call themselves 
the Original Sons and Daughters of the 
Golden West.”” That is about the mood— 
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the capitals understood not humorously, 
but in all earnestness. It is somewhat as 
though Wall Street bankers should pause 
on their way down town of a morning to 
point out the height of the office buildings 
and whisper delightedly to one another, 
“Isn’t it great, how tall they are!” There 
are something like one hundred and fifty 
chambers of commerce in this joyous state, 
grinding steadily in a sort of statistical 
exaltation. A central promotion commit- 
tee, honored by the participation of the 
governor, the president of .a university and 
other great worthies, co-operates with them, 
flowing ceaselessly. One of our hosts was 
recounting the state’s contributions to 
civilization. 

“Gentlemen,” said he solemnly, “‘it’s 
admitted California is the best-advertised 
state in the Union.” He spoke with a sort 
of awe, as a Boston man might tell of what 
Massachusetts did for the Union in 61, or 
a citizen of the Wabash give the latest 
figures on the number of {[ndiana novelists. 

As Banquetees we campaigned for a week 
or more through these Elysian fields—from 
the Mexican line to the headwaters of the 
Sacramento, from San Francisco east- 
ward and across the Sierras into Nevada. 
Where all were so kind it seems hard to 
pick and choose, yet, looking backward 
down that glowing trail, two days in the 
Sacramento Valley seem somehow to shine 
out a bit above the rest. 

The neighborhood seems prearranged as 
a happy-hunting-ground for the Banquetee. 
It is somewhat as the Genessee Valley 
might be if it had a semi-tropical climate— 
orchards of oranges and olives punctuate 
the great wheatfields, palms grow in front 
yards and along the streets of comfortable 
little old towns that might have been 
lifted bodily out of ’York State or the 
Middle West. This was the land of the 
bonanza wheat-ranches, of the horizon-to- 
horizon estates of the old days, now break- 
ing up into the smaller holdings of the new 
régime; towns have their third and fourth 
generations of the same name, going back 
to Forty-nine—have mellowed and become 
comfortable and livable while still retaining 
much of the enthusiasm of the pioneers. 

Up the left bank of the river we went to 
the top—to Red Bluff, that is, and the 
oratory and groaning board of the evening 
banquet—and the next day down the right 
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bank, stopping every hour or two along the 
way. At the stations they would be wait- 
ing for us with carriages and automobiles 
when there were vineyards and orchards to 
be shown, if the jaded Banquetees could 
not linger, with tubs of orangeade and 
great heaps of plums and apricots and 
fresh figs and peaches and oranges that 
they had raised with their own hands. 
One of the tubs was likely to have a pretty 
stiff stick in it—what sly and prodigiously 
droll whispers as the men crowded around 
it! What a swaggering humor and ignor- 
ing of expense on the part of the young 
man in shirt sleeves, with an open cigar 
box in either hand, pushing through the 
crowd with a “Aw, go on! Take another, 
they won’t kill you!” And then, as the 
train pulled away, with everybody cheering 
and waving good-by and tossing oranges 
through open Pullman windows, how excit- 
ing to find ourselves surprised again, and 
the vestibule heaped full of boxes—raisins 
and lemons and prunes and _ cherries. 
Man’s heart is indeed approached through 
his stomach, and our hearts were never our 
own those days. 

The Governor was with us, and every 
time he got out the people crowded about 
him and cheered and laughed and cheered, 
and once—it being the hour that school 
was dismissed—a shoal of children came 
squealing down the station platform and 
captured him and tried to climb on his 
shoulders, so that every one who had a 
camera must forthwith clamber to the first 
height he could find and snap before it 
was too late. Once we were all bundled 
up town, to the court-house square, where 
luncheon was spread under the trees and 
all the beautiful young ladies of the town 
served us, leaning over our shoulders every 
now and then with an “Isn’t there some- 
thing | can do for you?” calculated to make 
even a sated Banquetee forget home and 
friends and country. Another time, in 
another court-house square, we were wel- 
comed by the little town’s old man eloquent 
—a frail, trembly old man, full of fire, that 
mastered and quite ran away with him. 

“Our city is yours,” he cried, voice full 
of tears and arm upraised and trembling, 
“all yours. Its keys are in your hands. 
We welcome you—the little bir-r-r-ds,” 
the index finger quivered toward the 
branches overhead, “in their bow-ow-ers 
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of sunshine carol your pra-a-aises! If evil 
should befall you while in the borders of 
our glorious state, fi-i-ifty thousand me-e-n 
will spring to ar-r-rms!”’ Bolstering to the 
self-respect is the life of the Banquetee. 

Even our statesmen grew young again 
that day. And that night, at the big ban- 
quet, two ordinary, respectable and seri- 
ous-minded gentlemen who sat next to me, 
spent most of their time writing notes, 
signed with the toastmaster’s name, to 
unfortunate and bashful gentlemen across 
the hall, asking them kindly to be pre- 
pared to respond to the toast “The Ladies” 
or “Irrigation from the Standpoint of a 
Financier,” or other subjects of which they 
were supposed to be least informed. The 
waiter would deliver the note, the victim 
would go pale, then red, smile at-his neigh- 
bors in a sickly dry-lipped way, then settle 
down into a pale green coma of embarrass- 
ment, and the two ribald gentlemen would 
shriek with laughter as soon as the first 
wave of applause made it safe, and nudging 
each other, gasp out with great satisfac- 
tion: ‘Well, bis dinner’s spoiled all right!” 
That was one of the Banquet Belt’s great 
days—a day of sunshine and laughter and 
plenty, a radiant country and likeable 
people. 

The Northwest—that land of mists and 
forests and wheatfields and mushroom 
cities, spread down the seaward slope from 
the Cascades to Puget Sound—is another 
neighborhood which offers splendid hunting 
to the sturdy and indefatigable Banquetee. 
It may never, perhaps, become quite such 
a vasty harvest-festival-and-picnic ground 
as California, but the Banquet Belt spirit 
is there all right. Portland, it is true, has 
become somewhat too rich and conserva- 
tive and self-sufficient for easy approach, 
but what field more fallow than such rival 
and fiercely jealous towns as Tacoma and 
Seattle could be dreamed of by the most 
captious Banquetee? As all the world 
knows, these towns are about twenty-five 
miles apart, on Puget Sound, within seeing 
distance of a mountain which you must 
call as ““Tacoma” when in the one town, 
and when in the other—at the risk of social 
ostracism —‘“‘ Rainier.” Tacoma started 
first, but Seattle caught up and has since 
far out-distanced her. Many explanations 
of this have been given. One man assured 
the writer that it was solely because, in a 
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struggle which demanded at every stage of 
the game a maximum head of steam, the 
citizens of Tacoma had wasted the deciding 
fraction of their nervous vitality in trying 
to prove that their name for the mountain 
was the right one. It was as though, at 
the crucial instant of a hundred-yard dash, 
one sprinter should try to shake his fist at 
somebody in the grand stand. 

Both towns have fine harbors on Puget 
Sound. The Seattle folks thought it 
would be nice to have a battleship built in 
theirs. Inasmuch as it would cost several 
hundred thousand dollars more to build 
the ship there than anywhere else, the 
government did not feel that there was 
exactly a piercing demand for it. That, 
however, was not the question. The 
Seattle folks thought it would be nice to 
have that battleship. So—as we heard 
the story—they at once took up a sub- 
scription, made up the difference, and 
when our party were at Seattle, there was 
the ship, sure enough, being built in the 
harbor. In Tacoma it is difficult to get 
any one to admit that Seattle has a harbor 
at all. During the few hours that we 
spent there as Banquetees I happened 
casually to mention the matter of harbors. 
The Tacoma man smiled—sadly, toler- 
antly, as he might at a foolish child. 

“My dear sir,” he said gently, “I pre- 
sume you are aware that a ship is about as 
safe in the harbor of Seattle as she would 
be in Hell Gate. Do you ever read the 
papers?” He still regarded me with that 
same sad smile. “Of course not every- 
thing gets into the papers. There is hardly 
a day—hardly a day, sir, that some ship 
doesn’t sink in Seattle harbor while she’s 
tied up to the dock. Harbor! Harbor!” 
He threw up his hands. “My God!’ Then 
in a few, swift, passionate phrases he 
blocked out the superlativeness of the 
harbar of Tacoma, and as we parted he 
grabbed the lapels of my coat and whispered 
hoarsely: “And you can mail a letter in 
Tacoma to—any—place—in—the—world 
—and you will get an answer to it one— 
whole—day quicker than you would if you 
sent it from Seattle!” 

About the time we visited these vivacious 
cities a whale which had been disporting 
itself in the waters of the Sound in their 
neighborhood was found one day floating, 
lifeless, A Seattle paper at once explained 
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that he had probably “wandered about 
until he caught a glimpse of Tacoma and 
fell dead.” ‘“‘Death came,” continued this 
obituary, “suddenly and unexpectedly, 
just as he had settled himself to a long siege 
to watch Tacoma grow. In this form it 
was probably a mercy, for he would have 
died of starvation had he stayed until the 
object of his visit was accomplished.” 

In Buffalo Bill’s town the Banquetees 
danced—there being no time for a banquet 
—in Cody, on the plateau above the Stink- 
ing Water. After dark a coach—a great 
band-wagon affair that would hold a score 
or so—carried us across the cafion from the 
town. Into this the Banquetees piled and 
away we went—down into the cafion, 
brakes on and horses at the gallop, in a 
way calculated to inspire admiration for 
the laconic individual who did the driving, 
up again on the other side, still galloping. 
The dance was in the dining-room of the 
hotel which the Hon. Buffalo B. Cody built 
and named after his daughter and it was a 
very well worth while dance indeed. You 
would have a pretty hard time finding as 
many different sorts of people at a dance 
back East, all enjoying themselves together. 
The only ones about whose enthusiasm 
there seemed to be the slightest doubt were 
the lady waitresses of the hotel, and their 
natural hauteur, together with pompadours 
piled to an almost Alpine height, combined 
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to cloud expressions doubtless inwardly 
happy with acertain ambiguity. There were 
folks from town and from ranches near by, 
and the engineers had comedown from their 
camps up the cafion; there was a beautiful 
and mysterious French lady who didn’t 
dance and could only say a few words of 
English, and a nice, pink-cheeked cub of 
an architect, just out of college and come 
to this green corner from New York to try 
growing up with the country, and the piay 
actress lady who did ingénue parts with 
the So-and-So Family which was spending 
a week in Cody and had “‘never been East” 
but once, she said—the time they played 
in Denver. It was the day of the Harvard- 
Yale race. The General Superintendent— 
who had gone to New Haven—and | 
had talked and prophesied and made 
vague bets since breakfast, and while we 
were dancing there in Cody we could see 
in our mind’s eyes that other crowd dancing 
at the Pequot and the Casino, and the 
lights and lanterns of the yachts twinkling 
in New London harbor. It all flashed back 
with new warmth when one of the young 
women, hearing mention of the race and 
New London cried out with the quick 
pleasure and excitement of a child: “Know 
New London? I came from New London! 
I’ve seen every race but this one since | was 
the littlest little girl!’ It was a far, far 
cry from that old New England town by 
the sea to this Wyoming settlement with 
its train twice a week trailing in from the 
Crow country, resting a while and trailing 
back again. Many other such we had 
met—wives of the engineers—living out 
the long, lonely days while the men were 
at work in the field. ‘Think of us,” she 
laughed, when the time came to go, “when 
you get back to God’s country.” To a 
man just escaped from the town it seemed 
pretty much just that right here—with 
these wonderful mountains and cafions and 
deserts and streams, this untarnished out- 
of-doors. But it is one thing for a man, 
even a man hard at work, and quite another 
for a woman, and their plucky stories are 
told all over this western country, in work 
done that could not have been done with- 
out their help and _ inspiration—deserts 
watered, homes and the wilderness made a 
pleasant place. Two gentle pioneers at 
the dance that night were not even follow- 
ing a lord and master—two sisters, farmers 
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because they liked it. They had been 
“finished” in the East and had then gone 
to an agricultural college and learned all 
about farming, and now were conducting a 
ranch a dozen miles or so out of town with, 
apparently, Foth success and satisfaction. 
Now and then they hitched up and drove 
to town—for the dances at the hotel and 
at election time. I asked one of them 
what had been put on the floor by the 
dance committee. She rubbed the toe of 
her boot over it thoughtfully and observed 
demurely that it might be cornmeal and 
it might be gold dust. Presently the 
music paused, the Gentleman from Wyo- 
ming made a speech, then the band-wagon 
coach appeared, , again we galloped down 
into the cafion and out again and while 
the lights still blinked from the town 
across the gulch trailed away, down the 
Shoshone toward the Big Horn and Crow 
country. 

The straight glare and heat of high noon 
were on the mountains as the Banquetees’ 
special swung down the narrow gorge, from 
the ten-thousand-foot-level of Gunnison 
Pass into the shacow of Black Cafion. We 
had breakfasted on rainbow trout at Salida, 
in the amethystine dawn, so crystalline and 
buoyant that even our sated carcasses 
tugged a bit at their earthy guy-ropes. 
But the reaction of midday was claiming us 
now. After our month and more along the 
gilded highways banqueting had become a 
habit, and like drowsy vultures we blinked 
at the wilderness of terra-cotta rocks and 
wanted to know when dinner was coming. 
Appeared a little board station and railroad 
eating-house. The train drew up with a 
tired release of breath, out tumbled the 
Banquetees. The reception committee con- 
sisted of a middle-aged man and woman 
and a little boy and three or four waitresses, 
very warm and flustered-looking, with 
puckers in their brows and brand new pink 
bows in their hair. Dinner was on the 
table—the railroad silver, in soldierly rows, 
almost filled the gap between plate and 
plate, a few melancholy flowers drooped 
here and there, and in the center bravely 
stood a huge pink-and-white cake such as 
grow in bake-shop windows. We gobbled 
through it—soup and rainbow trout and 
chicken and sad-hued lamb and many 
things out of cans—some panting freight 
had dragged it all up over the Pass—grum- 
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bled a bit because there wasn’t more trout 
and stumped back to the train. The little 
reception committee stood at the door, 
bowing each one out, prolonging the ex- 
citement. It is lonesome in Black Cajon. 
“Good-bye,” smiled the woman. ‘“‘Good- 
bye, sir,” bowed the tired-looking man, and 
then, almost in a grand manner: “Believe 
me, it has been a great pleasure to have 
served you. We hope you'll come again.” 
Some one, lighting his cigar, guessed that 
they didn’t have as big a crowd as this very 
often. The woman nodded. “We're a 
long way from people here,” she said, “a 
long way from home.” The man with the 
cigar said that he was, too, all the way from 


New York. “New York!” She ran for- 
ward and held out her hand. “That’s my 
home! That is, | came from Jersey City. 


” 


I suppose,” she ventured, “you know Jer- 
sey City?” And then came the little story 
so familiar in the West—her husband 
hadn’t been well and they’d thought he 
might do better out here in the mountains. 
It had done him good and their little boy 
liked it—be had caught the trout for the 
dinner. She hoped we were satisfied with 
the dinner. They’d just got the eating- 
house and they wanted to show the super- 
intendent what they could do and—Well, 





‘With pompadours piled to an almost Alpine 
height.” 
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Good-bye! Be sure and come again some- 
time——_ The train drew away, the little 
reception committee went out of sight be- 
hind the terra-cotta rocks and we bowled 
on toward the Valley of the Uncompahgre. 

Many things happened during those six 
week a-junketing—I have gossiped about 
only a few haphazard mile-posts that bob 
into view as one harks back over the ten- 
thousand-mile trail. In a way, I suppose, 
a junketer’s outiook is somewhat lime- 
lighted—life west of the Corn Belt is not 
one grand sweet banquet; the casual ten- 
derfoot, stepping off the train at Alkali 
Flats, may not, perhaps, safely assume 
that he will be met by the mayor and a 
brass band and beautiful maidens strewing 
the main street with roses and ripe oranges. 
But even though one admits this in the 
cold intellectual light of months after, it is 
good in this sad world to have seen, day 
after day for weeks, all mankind appar- 
ently governed by the cheerful laws of 
hospitality and optimism and good humor. 
It is difficult for one who has been properly 
presented to the Banquet Belt not to feel 
that somehow, out there, Christmas does 
not come more than once a year. It is re- 
assuring, in an existence filled with folks 
dissatisfied with their own particular sorts 
of cages, to meet folks who jubilantly are 
convinced that their town, their mountains, 
their climate and soil and people are quite 
the best in the world. But most inspiring 
of all is that which lies under all this ex- 
uberance and optimism—the essential 
strength and faith and idealism and hon- 
esty—the good citizens. A country, like a 
man, has a certain youth and Eden-time, 
which comes but once; the greater part of 
the Banquet Belt is still in this youth, its 
people the strong, imaginative, chosen peo- 
ple who had the courage to break the old 
ties and strike out intoit. They have been 
up against some of the elemental facts of 
existence; the elemental virtues have been 
necessary in their business. No weight of 
general evil, hovering vaguely in the 
atmosphere, as it were, has yet made them 
self-conscious; with the President they 
can discover the Decalogue without fear of 
being laughed at. There was a Montana 
man who drove us about his town one 
morning. He looked like a ranchman, but 
ran a big “general store” where you could 
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buy anything from dancing pumps to a 
threshing engine. We talked about hunt- 
ing, politics, irrigation and the town. 
Something was said about a brilliant and 
rather unscrupulous critic of the President. 
“Well,” said our host finally, “if a man 
can’t be witty without being mean he'd 
better keep still. We're here in the world 
to build up and not to pull down,” and 
later, when we were talking about business 
chances in such a town, he summed it up 
with “a man can make a little more than 
he spends and own a home that'll give his 
children a chance. If a man can do that 
and make some friends along the way and 
when he gets out of the world have people 
glad he was in it—after all, that’s about all 
that counts.” 

I am not quoting these chance remarks 
as part of any unique philosophy, but 
merely because I happen to remember 
them, almost word for word, and because 
they are so typical of the things men say to 
you every day in the new country—not in 
heart-to-heart comparisons of ethical stan- 
dards, but spontaneously, with a sort of 
boyish candor, between cigar puffs and 
droll anecdotes and talk of politics and 
business. Folks work under such simple 
philosophies everywhere, in tenements as 
well as in wheatfields—no one who knows 
the city that good-humoredly fights the 
brave fight has any notion that Utopia 
exists only in the country. But back in 
the town it is rather harder to see; through 
the haze of this and that, individuals and 
the straight outlines of simple, vital things 
stand out less clearly. But here they are 
seen in fairer perspective. Work, even the 
humblest—raising a roof, making the desert 
blossom—has almost the thrill of creation, 
as all necessary work has if one can isolate 
it enough to see clearly its dignity. So, 
here, do the strong, kindly men stand out 
—clean, refreshing, as the air of their high 
plateaus, solid and reassuring as the 
mountains from which they have taken 
strength. They are ours, these men, and 
their generations yet unborn; in their 
presence one may puff aside the talk of 
graft and selfishness, the music-hall cyni- 
cism that Yankee Doodle has become Yan- 
kee Boodle. This is our country—these 
our people. It is good, now and then, to 
get down to the ground. 
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PIRACY OF PONTIAC 


BY LYNN TEW SPRAGUE 


DRAWING BY STANLEY M. ARTHURS 


™ European nations which 
™ planted colonies in the 
f New World, treated the 
natives with some degree 
is of fairness and friendship, 

a ai and in the Seven Years’ 
War with Bogland nearly all the tribes 
involved were her allies. That war was 
now over. The Empire of New France, 
built at such a terrible cost, had fallen on 
the plains of Abraham, September 13, 
1759, before the expiring genius of the 
gallant Wolfe. All Canada soon sur- 
rendered and the articles of capitulation 
included the posts around the Great 
Lakes. 

In the fall of 1760 Major Robert Rogers, 
of whom we have already had a brief glance 
in these papers, was dispatched from Mon- 
treal with his famous band of rangers, to 
take possession of those posts in the name 
of His Britannic Majesty. He bore a copy 
of the capitulation and letters from the 
French commander directing their sur- 
render. 

The first week in November found him 
on Lake Erie. Encountering a_ bitter 
storm, he landed near the present site of 
Cleveland and while in camp there was 
visited by a party of Indian chiefs, who 
announced themselves messengers of Pon- 
tiac, whom in the grandiloquent phrase- 
ology of the red-man, they declared to be 
the greatest of all sachems, the mightiest 
of all war chiefs, and the ruler of all lands 
east of the setting sun. His name and 
fame were new to Rogers, but as he was 
informed that the puissant chief was near 
. at hand, he made no comment, and in a few 
hours the haughty king of the wilderness 
arrived. 

In appearance, Pontiac realized the ideal 
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chief of the school of Cooper. Though not 
above the average height he possessed al- 
most faultless symmetry, and his strength 
and endurance were the wonder of the 
savages themselves. No eastern despot 
could comport himself with loftier disdain 
or prouder arrogance. But it was chiefly 
in his stern and commanding countenance 
that the ascendency of his spirit and the 
mastery of his mind were apparent. 
Though born the son of an Ottawa chief 
and an Ojibway mother, his personal prow- 
ess, eloquence and capacity had early made 
him the dominant force of his tribe. He 
had led the war party of his people at Brad- 
dock’s defeat, and soon after his craft, 
cunning and courage, his energy, resource- 
fulness and knowledge, made him the 
natural leader of all the Algonquin race 
in the Middle West. No other single In- 
dian who ever lived possessed so much au- 
thority over so large a number of braves. 
He was ever the faithful ally of the French, 
and had grown to hate the English with a 
lasting and a rancorous hatred. Perhaps 
no man of his race ever equaled him in 
mental power and personal magnetism. 
He was at this time nearly fifty years of 
age, and for an Indian, had traveled ex- 
tensively. He had been the guest of the 
great Montcalm at Quebec, and by the 
adroit French was everywhere treated 
with distinguished courtesy. 

In his interview with Rogers he was 
characteristically disdainful and imperious. 
Who was Rogers, he demanded? What 
was his business here? How dared he enter 
the country of Pontiac without permis- 
sion? Such was the tenor of his talk. But 
the lordly chief had now met with a type 
of man very different from the ceremo- 
nious and deferential French comman- 
dants. The undaunted and experienced 
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American frontiersman knew the peril of 
the least sign of humility in his bearing 
toward the arrogant Indian, and replied 
in terms scarcely less ostentatious, and 
while Pontiac stood amazed at such inso- 
lence, he was rapidly told of the destruc- 
tion of the French power, the capture of 
Quebec, and the surrender of Canada and 
the western posts. The Indian counte- 
nance is not more mobile than marble; but 
to Pontiac’s fierce heart these new tidings 
must have brought dismay and anguish. 
But he surrendered none of his insolent 
assumption. He answered Rogers that he 
would consider until another sun whether 
he should be allowed to pass, and then 
withdrew to his near-by camp. 

But the storm continued, and as Rogers 
could not move he and Pontiac had sev- 
eral “talks.” An Indian’s weakness is 
a lack of forethought, but in this respect 
Pontiac was a marked exception. He was 
shrewd, he was ambitious, and he probably 
realized that if Rogers’ tale were true, 
policy dictated conciliatory and even 
friendly measures. So he graciously ac- 
corded a permission that was not asked, 
and both he and Rogers took their way to 
Detroit. Pontiac knew that if Rogers’ 
tale were a ruse, the French were strong 
enough to destroy the small English force, 
but that if in truth the English King and 
the Indians’ “‘Great Father in France,” 
were now friends, as Rogers alleged, his 
own interest lay in a new alliance. 

Though an ambush had been prepared 
by the Indians near Detroit, Pontiac al- 
lowed Rogers’ force to reach the fort in 
safety. In the months following all the 
French posts were surrendered. This 
yielding up of strongholds to inferior num- 
bers without the firing of a gun on merely 
the exhibition of a bit of white paper, was 
a thing that much astonished the savages. 
Their minds could not grasp the meaning of 
such a proceeding. They wondered at the 
magic spell of the letter Rogers bore and 
looked upon it with superstitious awe. 
They wavered between a profound re- 
spect for a people that could inspire such 
fear, and an equally profound contempt 
of them because no French were killed. 

But the savages were not long in dis- 
covering that for them a new order of 
things was inaugurated. Ceremonious as- 
semblies, daricing and feasts, presents of 


blankets, food and firearms, all these and 
other pleasant things had been theirs at 
the hands of the French. Now they were 
treated like dogs by their old enemies, the 
English. Already under patronage and 
protection the red-men were losing much of 
their native independence and martial 
dignity, while acquiring only the vices of 
the whites. The gifts of the French had 
become necessities, but under the English 
the supplies were so curtailed that suffer- 
ing and want resulted. English traders 
“cheated, cursed and plundered the In- 
dians and outraged their families.” The 
officers at the forts received them con- 
temptuously and harshly. The brutal sol- 
diery insulted and often struckthem. Be- 
fore a year had worn away every Indian 
tribe between the Alleghanies and the 
Mississippi, had learned to hate the English 
with an implacable enmity. 

But not one among all the race felt such 
fierce, incessant and rancorous animosity 
as did the proud Pontiac. The marked 
distinction, the lofty compliment, the abun- 
dant presents were his no longer. The 
great chief was hardly more than an out- 
cast, a beggarly Indian in the eyes of the 
lordly English, who had robbed him of his 
lands and were debasing his braves with 
gambling and with whiskey. There is no 
doubt but that with his own selfish feel- 
ings there was mingled something of patri- 
otic grief. He pondered over his wrongs 
through every waking hour. In his wild 
heart the fiercest passions burned. He 
went apart into the forest and spent days 
and nights nursing his woes. His own 
people grew afraid of him, looking with 
awe on the chief whom they believed com- 
muned with the Great Spirit. And indeed 
Pontiac’s hatred was now so bitter and un- 
ceasing that it grew to be a sort of frenzy, 
and by the red-men the unbalanced in 
mind were ever regarded with something 
akin to worship, as the messengers of 
spirits of departed braves. 

But the great chief was far from insane. 
Withdrawn to himself in swamps and in 
forest jungles, his savage heart and bitter 
mind were maturing the most comprehen- 
sive scheme of bloody vengeance that In- 
dian history portrays. Suddenly he gave 
over his incantations and lonely medita- 
tions. He came forth from his dark re- 
treats and visited all the neighboring tribes, 
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holding long counsels with chiefs and war- 
riors. He also dispatched to the chiefs of 
tribes as far east as the Senecas, and as far 
south as the Creeks, wampum belts, and 
eloquent appeals for vengeance on the 
despised English. In haughty terms he 
demanded their co-operation, promising 
them the anger of the Great Spirit if they 
dared refuse, or if they betrayed his far- 
reaching plans. His was a vast conspi- 
racy to exterminate the English and he 
dreamed of nothing less than a new 
St. Bartholomew’s day. He knew their 
wrongs, he told them, and he dwelt at 
great length upon their woes. The Eng- 
lish meant to rob and kill them all. The 
Great Spirit was vexed at their cowardice 
and meanness of temper. At a certain 
change of the moon on the following May 
he declared every English fort and settle- 
ment must be surprised and overwhelmed, 
and all the English must be slain to ap- 
pease his awful anger. Pontiac knew the 
character of every tribe to whom he ap- 
pealed; he knew too from childhood every 
rod of ground in the vast territory where 
his influence was paramount, and he 
doubted not but the spirits of departed 
chiefs spake through him. They were 
angered, he told his warriors, that the red- 
men had deserted their ways, and adopted 
those of the whites. Many men of the 
French settlements, the Canadian traders, 
the hardy half-breed voyageurs, who en- 
joyed the confidence of the savages, some 
even of the deposed French officers per- 
ceiving that trouble was brewing were 
forward in fomenting the spirit of revenge. 
The Great Father across the sea in France, 
they told the credulous Indians, had been 
sleeping, but was now awake. Let his red 
children but show themselves warriors and 
he would come to their aid in his big white- 
winged canoes. All this time the English 
seemed to have been singularly dead to the 
signs of the approaching conflict. 

As the day approached Pontiac was un- 
resting. Like every great Indian leader he 
was as eloquent as he was cunning and 
brave. Some of his harangues at the 
councils have come down to us from French 
sources. They were all of the same tenor 
and abounded in picturesque imagery and 
wild allegory. On one occasion he told 
the braves of the words of the Great Spirit, 
spoken. he averred. to a tried young war- 
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rior who had stood aloof from the whites. 
“| am the maker of heaven and earth, the 
trees, lakes, rivers, and all things else,” ran 
that message, “I am the maker of the red- 
man, and because I love you, you must do 
my will. The land on which you dwell | 
made for you, and not for others. Why do 
you suffer the white man to dwell among 
you? My children, you have forgotten the 
customs and traditions of your forefathers. 
Why do you not clothe yourselves in skins 
as they did, and use bow and arrows, and 
the stone-pointed lance which they used? 
You have bought guns, knives, kettles, 
and blankets from the white man until you 
can no longer do without them, and what 
is worse, you have drunk the poison fire- 
water which turns you into fools. Fling 
all these things away; live as your wise 
forefathers lived before you. And as for 
these English, these dogs dressed in red, 
who have come to rob you of your hunting 
grounds, and drive away the game, you 
must lift the tomahawk against them. 
Wipe them from the face of the earth, and 
then you will win my favor back again, 
and once more be happy. The children of 
your great father, the King of France, are 
not like the English. Never forget that 
they are your brothers. They are very 
dear to me for they love the red-men, and 
understand the true mode of worshiping 
me.” 

With a unity and secrecy that seem 
marvelous in view of the fickleness of the 
Indian character, Pontiac’s plans were 
ripened. The assent of nearly all the 
tribes to whom he appealed was gained. 
Detroit, as the strongest and most im- 
portant post, the great chief reserved for 
his own attempt. Four tribes, the Potta- 
wattamies, Wyandots, Ojibways, and his 
own Ottawas had villages near the fort, 
and over all Pontiac’s influence was su- 
preme. Warriors from distant villages 
had gathered also, and in the vicinity of 
the fort there were Canadian French set- 
tlers who were more than friendly. He 
mustered perhaps two thousand warriors. 
Still the British had betrayed no sign of 
suspicion. 

On the morning of the 7th of May, 1763, 
at about ten o'clock, Pontiac approached 
the fort with sixty chiefs. At the same 
time several hundred warriors fully armed 
crept near the fort and hid themselves in 
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the bushes and behind logs and in ditches. 
Each of Pontiac’s attendant chiefs was 
wrapped in his blanket, under which was 
carried a gun, whose barrel had been filed 
off to a length admitting of concealment, 
and a tomahawk and scalping knife. Pon- 
tiac’s plan seemed as feasible as it was 
crafty and treacherous. He and his chiefs 
were to ask, as was a frequent custom, for 
a friendly talk with Major Gladwyn, the 
British Commander. If the request were 
granted, as such requests often were, at 
the end of Pontiac’s speech he was to hand 
the Major the inevitable wampum belt, 
and at the same time give the chiefs a cer- 
tain signal, at which they were to fall upon 
and butcher all the English officers as- 
sembled at the council. They were then 
to rush into the street before the unsus- 
pecting garrison could arm, kill the senti- 
nels, throw open the gates, and having 
admitted the hidden braves, the work of 
massacre of every white within the stock- 
ade, men, women and children, was to be 
merciless. On the same day every single 
British post in the west, including forts as 
far east as Fort Pitt, was to be gained by 
the same or a similar treachery. Such was 
Pontiac’s great conspiracy. How far was 
it to succeed? 

We can imagine that even an Indian 
chief's iron nerves were strained when the 
petition for admittance to the Fort was 
humbly made, and how the pride of hellish 
vengeance must have thrilled the fierce 
heart of Pontiac when the request was 
granted. The gates were opened, Pontiac 
and his followers walked proudly in. But 
as the great chief set foot within the strong- 
hold his dark countenance relaxed its pride 
and a deep grunt escaped from his lips. 
Only for the fraction of a second did he be- 
tray chagrin and disappointment, but his 
glance had told him that so far as Detroit 
was concerned his plan had failed. The 
streets were lined with soldiers under arms 
and every point of the defense was manned 
and ready for assault. 

No greater master of dissimulation ap- 
pears in the annals of Indian warfare than 
Pontiac. He heid his “talk” with Glad- 
wyn in the réle of an Indian innocent, and 
protested that he came only tomake peace- 
ful complaint of the soldiers’ brutality, to 
smoke the pipe of peace, and to offer friend- 
ship. “Why was he received like an 


enemy? Why did he see so many of his 
fathers’ young men with guns in their 
hands?’”” When Gladwyn accused him of 
treachery, indignation was so consum- 
mately feigned that even Gladwyn was 
half deceived, and the great chief departed 
to his camp with professions of affection. 
Why, after such perfidy, the chiefs were 
not seized and held, is one of the mysteries 
of history. 

How Gladwyn received warning is a 
question upon which there is no unity of 
evidence. But the most popular tradition 
is that a beautiful Indian girl, who was his 
mistress, had visited him the night before 
and out of love betrayed the plot; and the 
romance is bitter in its sequel, for we are 
told that she was killed under the torture 
of her people and that Pontiac himself 
hewed out her heart with a spiked club. 

But if Pontiac’s perfidious plot failed at 
Detroit it met with blood-curdling success 
at other points. Various were the sub- 
terfuges employed. On the afternoon of 
the day that Pontiac held his disappointed 
conference with Gladwyn, the Indians 
gathered around the important northern 
post of Michillimackinac for a game of ball, 
similar to our modern lacrosse. The un- 
suspecting officers came out by invitation 
from the palisade to witness the sport. 
Squaws squatted along the fortifications 
with concealed weapons under their blank- 
ets. At the height of the game the ball 
was thrown near the gate of the Fort. The 
players rushed that way, seized the weap- 
ons from the squaws, turned upon and 
seized the officers, and poured into the Fort 
to massacre the garrison. Three were 
scalped alive; three burned at the stake; 
the rest were carried away as prisoners. 

At Fort Sandusky the same tactics were 
employed as those used by Pontiac, but 
Ensign Paully had received no warning. 
He was seized, most of the garrison were 
killed; and the Post was burned to the 
ground. The Indian mental processes are 
peculiar, and the politic Paully escaped a 
horrible death by accepting a proposal of 
marriage from an aged squaw. 

At Fort Miami where the city of Fort 
Wayne now stands, Ensign Holmes, who 
was skilled in medicine, was summoned to 
attend a squaw represented as dying, and 
was treacherously shot outside the fort. 
The surrender of the stronghold was then 
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Before the eyes of the helpless garrison, the Indians 
battered in the door of the cabin. 
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asked, mercy and safe conduct being sol- 
emnly promised if no defense were made. 
The summons was complied with, but all 
the English were atrociously butchered. 

At Fort Vinango the whole garrison was 
killed in a fi \tful manner, the Indians 
exhausting every diabolical resource to 
prolong the agony of Lieutenant Gordon. 

Fort Ouatanon on the Wabash was 
taxen by strategy, but a humane and in- 
fluential Frenchman saved the lives of the 
garrison. ; 

The small but brave garrison at Presqu’ 
Isle, where the city of Erie now stands, made 
a gallant fight, but when defeat was cer- 
tain surrendered on promise of mercy, a 
promise needless to say that was broken. 

The gallant and resourceful Ensign Price 
at Fort LaBceuf, after a desperate defense, 
tunneled under his own palisades and es- 
caped to Fort Pitt in the night with most 
of his garrison. 

The commanders at Fort Pitt and Fort 
Ligonier in western Pennsylvania, were 
too sagacious to fall victims to the Indians’ 
foul strategy. Both forts were furiously 
besieged, but held out valiantly. 

So great was the horror caused through- 
out all the English-speaking colonies by the 
atrocious butcheries inspired by Pontiac, 
that in the midst of the terror, some set- 
tlers who dwelt as far east as central New 
York, hearing the reports of some sports- 
men’s guns in the forest, forsook their 
homes in a panic. As they fled east they 
spread the frightful news that the Indians 
were coming, and over two hundred fami- 
lies of settlers deserted their all in head- 
long flight and never stopped until they 
had crossed the Hudson. 

The day following Pontiac’s bitter dis- 
appointment at Detroit, he returned to the 
gate of the Fort with a large train of chiefs 
and bearing a calumet. With a truly ad- 
mirable spirit of hypocritical villainy he told 
Major Gladwyn that he came as a slandered 
disciple of love. “Evil birds have sung 
lying songs into my father’s ears,” said the 
perfidious chief. He was told that he 
might enter alone. This he refused to do 
and haughtily retired. The moment he 
was out of musket range he gave a signal, 
and from all sides of the Fort warriors 
started up and saluted the palisades with a 
volley. Pontiac’s famous seige of Detroit 
had begun And now same of the Indians 


rushed to the cabin of an old English wom- 
an who lived outside the palisades, bat- 
tered in her door and tore her scalp from 
her head. Others took to canoes and pad- 
dled with furious speed to Isle Au Cochon, 
where Detroit’s beautiful park named 
Belle Isle now lies, and murdered with 
fiendish cruelty an English family dwelling 
there. Soon around the Fort their scalp 
yells rang as lifting their bloody trophies 
that the garrison might see, they per- 
formed their hideous war dances. 

Two English officers returning to the 
Fort soon after were waylaid near Lake 
St. Clair. One of them was the brave Sir 
Robert Danvers. Him they boiled and 
ate to make them courageous. The other, 
a Captain Robertson, they skinned before 
he was quite dead and made tobacco 
pouches of his pelt. 

That night Pontiac in his grisly war paint 
conducted the demoniacal war dance of his 
Ottawa braves. He harangued them with 
his wild, flaming eloquence, promising a 
hideous death to all hated English. 

Not a soldier at the Fort had slept during 
the night, and next day at dawn the In- 
dians assaulted in overwhelming numbers. 
There were but one hundred soldiers be- 
hind the feeble defenses, but sturdy Saxon 
hearts beat in their breasts. They fought 
with all the old-time English heroism, and 
well-aimed musket balls met the savage 
rush. Once the Indians nearly broke over 
the palisades, but the steady valor of the 
British finally repelled them. The Indians 
sought shelter in the outbuildings, but 
were soon driven away with fearful slaugh- 
ter by the fire of cannon loaded with red 
hot spikes, that set the houses on fire. All 
day the fight raged with more or less vio- 
lence, the calm, cool, steady vigilance of 
the few white men against the fury of the 
multitudinous savages. But the attack 
slackened toward night. Pontiac learned 
that he had to do with a foe whose staunch 
resolution and unwavering mettle were 
beyond his ken, and the savage horde was 
taught the firmness of the British spirit. 

Realizing his precarious situation, and 
still hoping to avoid a long war with the 
Indians, Major Gladwyn opened negotia- 
tions with Pontiac on the second day. 
The traitorous chief replied that he was 
very willing to hold a council to establish 
peace. but that he dared not come to the 
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Fort. Major Campbell, second in com- 
mand, had always been his friend he said; 
if that officer would come to his camp he 
should not be hurt. The brave Campbell, 
against Gladwyn’s advice, met Pontiac, 
was detained as a prisoner, and was after- 
ward murdered. 

And now week followed week during 
which the beleaguered British in their con- 
fined quarters suffered terribly from anx- 
iety, wounds, exhaustion and_ sickness, 
but displayed all the hardy valor of their 
race. Each assault was more feeble, how- 
ever, and Pontiac, hoping starvation would 
do its work, had a difficult task to hold the 
fickle Indians to the siege. Discourage- 
ment is ever the characteristic of the un- 
disciplined and untrained, however fiercely 
brave. The garrison learned of the fall of 
the other posts and themselves witnessed 
many horrors. “It was not very agree- 
able,” wrote one within the Post, “‘to hear 
every day of their (the Indians) cutting, 
carving, boiling and eating our compan- 
ions; to see every day dead bodies floating 
down the river, mangled and disfigured. 
But Britons you know never shirk; we 
always appeared gay in spite of the red 
rascals.” 

Some of the lowest of the French Cana- 
dians fought with Pontiac and showed more 
skill but less bravery than his Indians. 
All this time Gladwyn was looking anx- 
iously for reinforcements and_ supplies 
from Fort Niagara, which he had been 
expecting before the outbreak. Constant 
watch was kept by the pale-cheeked, 
wasted men, and as each day passed their 
disappointment grew bitter as death. At 
length in the early morning of May 30th 
a cry of almost frenzied joy came from a 
sentinel, and now the wasted soldiers 
were thrilled with uncontrollable glee at 
the sight of a row of English boats, which 
was rounding a point with the beloved 
Union Jack flying from the stern of each. 
Strong men danced and hugged each 
other, weeping with delight. In the midst 
of the frantic joy some one uttered a 
shriek of horror. Al! eyes turned again to 
the approaching convoy. It was seen that 
warriors occupied the boats and English 
captives, deprived of their arms, were at 
the oars. And now succeeded the deepest 
despair. But as the hopeless soldiers 
looked they suddenly marked the signs of 
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commotion in the nearest boat. Four 


white men had fallen on their captors and 
were engaged in a desperate struggle. One 
Indian was thrown from the boat, but he 
dragged a white with him, and both were 
drowned. The two other savages in the 
boat now leaped overboard, and the three 
remaining whites fell lustily to the oars. 
There was a hot chase by the other boats, 
but they reached the protecting guns of the 
Fort before they were overtaken. 

From these escaped men, those at the 
Fort learned that Lieutenant Cuyler, com- 
mander of the expedition, had been at- 
tacked in camp and sixty of his men killed 
or taken prisoners. The lieutenant him- 
self escaped, and they were to learn later 
that he made his way to Niagara in safety. 
Immediately upon his arrival there, a 
schooner set sail with supplies and reached 
Detroit after a trying voyage. While she 
brought only a slight accession of military 
force, the schooner was of great aid to the 
beleaguered garrison. Her ability to sail 
close into the wind excited the wonder and 
the fear of the savages, who imputed her 
maneuvers to magic, and when she opened 
her guns upon their villages their fear 
turned to panic. Once, under the direction 
of some renegade Canadians, Pontiac al- 
most succeeded in destroying Gladwyn’s 
shipping by means of fire rafts. After this 
the monotonous siege went on. And now 
the patience of many of the braves began 
to be exhausted. Many withdrew in dis- 
couragement. 

Bloodthirsty, vindictive, treacherous, 
crafty, scornful of suffering, brave unto 
death when at bay, more cunning than the 
fox, and of infinite patience on the trail, 
the Indian has proven more than a match 
for the white in the jungle. It is certain 
that more whites than savages have per- 
ished in forest fighting. But in a set bat- 
tle the red-man is without steadfastness and 
perseverance. The least reverse disheart- 
ens him. After the first mad rush _ his 
purpose wanes and the slightest check is 
apt to dispirit his capricious mind. The 
wonder is that the great chief was able to 
hold his braves to a fixed purpose so long. 

Soon after the failure of. the fire rafts the 
Wyandots and Pottawattamies exchanged 
prisoners and made peace. Pontiac’s 
mortification and rage were violent. But 
his promised successes had not been real- 
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ized and he could no longer hold these 
tribes. He had now only his own people, 
the Ottawas, and their kindred, the Ojib- 
ways. 

But a strong English relief expedition 
consisting of about three hundred men, 
some heavy artillery and two large boats, 
upon which swivel guns were mounted, 
was approaching under the command of 
Captain Dalzell. Pontiac made furious 
but futile efforts to gain the Fort before aid 
should arrive. The garrison meanwhile 
was suffering extremely and had to witness 
many horrors. Pontiac’s treatment of his 
prisoners was hellishly cruel. According 
to an old manuscript supposed to have 
been written by a French priest, and which 
is known among Indian bibliographers as 
the Pontiac manuscript, the savages made 
the captured men of Cuyler’s command 
strip themselves and then sent arrows into 
different parts of their bodies. “The un- 
fortunate men wished sometimes to throw 
themselves on the ground to avoid the ar- 
rows, but they were beaten with sticks and 
made to stand up until they fell dead, after 
which those that had not fired fell upon 
the bodies, cut them to pieces, cooked and 
ate them. The flesh of others was cut 
with flints or pierced with spears. They 
would then cut their feet and hands off 
and leave them weltering in their blood 
until they were dead. Others were fast- 
ened to stakes and children set to burn 
them with slow fires.” 

Yet in spite of his treachery and horrid 
cruelty the “King and Lord of all this 
Indian country,” as Rogers once called 
Pontiac, was not without his virtues beside 
bravery and savage dignity. He imperiled 
his life to prevent the robbery of his French 
friends. :He even gave them crude promis- 
sory notes written on birch bark in pay- 
ment for supplies during the siege, and he 
afterward faithfully redeemed these prom- 
ises with furs. 

The credulity the whites so often dis- 
played seems to have been surpassed by 
the faith of the Indians in their credulity, 
and after all the treachery and the horror 
that has gone before, Pontiac actually de- 
manded a surrender with promise of 
safety to the garrison. But Gladwyn re- 
plied with the courage and disdain of an 
Englishman. 

At length on July 29th Captain Dalzell 


arrived with his expedition, fighting his 
way into the Fort under cover of a fog, with 
the loss of fifteen men. He was very 
eager to inflict a heavy punishment upon 
the Indians at once, and against the ad- 
vice of Gladwyn, who well knew Pontiac’s 
power, resources and craft, planned a 
night attack upon the camp of the great 
chief. 

At two o’clock on the morning of July 
31st Dalzell stole out of the Fort, at the 
head of two hundred and fifty picked men, 
to surprise Pontiac and annihilate his Ot- 
tawa warriors. But the great chief’s cun- 
ning and fury were not in the reckoning of 
the British captain. Pontiac, who had 
learned of the move from a French Cana- 
dian, made Dalzell’s path almost one long 
ambuscade. As the advance guard crossed 
the bridge over the creek, they were 
suddenly subjected to a frightful volley. 
Dalzell, at the head of his men, pushed gal- 
lantly on but no enemy could be met with. 
Yet from every side, out of ditches, from 
behind logs, trees and bushes, the savages 
poured their destructive fire, uttering all 
the time their fiendish yells. Dalzell him- 
self displayed great courage and his bravery 
prevented a rout. But retreat was inevi- 
table, and that retreat became a trail of 
blood. Fifty men fell. Captain Dalzell, 
gallantly turning aside to assist a wounded 
sergeant, was shot dead. The whole army 
now made a mad rush for the fort, and had 
not the famous provincial, Major Rogers, 
taken possession of a house near the stream, 
with a few soldiers, and fought like a tiger 
to cover the retiring British, few would 
have reached the Fort alive. Rogers him- 
self was now besieged by three hundred 
savages, but a boat soon arrived from the 
Fort and swept the Indians from cover with 
its swivel guns. 

After this battle, known as that of the 
Bloody Bridge, the English were content 
to fight on the defensive. Though they 
now numbered about three hundred and 
fifty men, they were in truth but little 
better off than before Dalzell’s arrival. 
Another relief expedition set out from 
Niagara in August, but was overtaken by 
a great storm on Lake Erie and returned 
with the loss of seventy men and all stores 
and ammunition. 

In September Gladwyn’s little schooner, 
with a crew of but a dozen men, ten of 
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whom were American provincials, made 
the trip to Niagara in safety, carrying dis- 
patches, but on her return she was be- 
calmed in the river before the Fort and over 
three hundred Indians stole upon her in 
the night. Their canoes were only dis- 
covered in time to fire one cannon shot, 
and as the Indians came climbing up the 
schooner’s side the most desperate hand- 
to-hand conflict ensued. The provincials 
fought like demons, killing twice their own 
number; but the captain was slain and 
just as the savages were on the verge of 
victory the mate ordered the vessel to be 
blown up. Some of the Indians under- 
stood the command and repeated it to 
the others, and all the savages leaped over- 
board in fright. The schooner was thus 
saved by the ruse of the mate, and reached 
the Fort with only six men able to 
stand. ‘They were,” wrote one of the 
garrison, “‘as bloody as butchers, and 
their bayonets, spears and cutlasses all 
blood to the hilt.” 

But in spite of every effort, Pontiac’s 
strength was slowly ebbing away. By the 
middle of October the discouraged Ojib- 
ways deserted him. Only his own tribe of 
Ottawas now remained, and many of its 
braves shirked duty. Pontiac still clung 
to the hope of the French aid promised, 
but when on the last of the month the 
French governor of Fort Chartres sent a 
letter saying that his people could never 
again be to Pontiac and his red children of 
the north what they had been in the past, 
and that the Great Father in France had 
yielded all the country east of the great 
river to the English, Pontiac, baffled and 
broken hearted, raised the siege and re- 
tired. 

He sought the country to the south and 
endeavored to arouse the savages there. 
But Colonel Bouquet was about to enter 
upon his vigorous western campaign, and 
those Indians were soon disheartened by 
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his victory at Bushy Run. Several years 
of scheming, treachery and bitter hate, 
during which on more than one occasion he 
caused the British grave losses, remained 
to this able and implacable chief. Our 
space forbids the recital of many thrilling 
episodes. But after his failure at Detroit, 
Pontiac’s prestige declined, and at length 
he accepted a half-hearted peace. He 
became in the end a sullen, brooding, 
drunken Indian, but the English traders 
still feared him. 

In 1769, while a guest of the French at 
St. Louis, he crossed the river and joined 
in a drunken revel with Illinois Indians and 
Creoles at Cahokia. While maudlin with 
drink he wandered into the woods singing 
medicine songs. There while practicing 
his superstitious rités he was foully mur- 
dered by an Illinois Indian, who, bribed 
with a cask of rum by an English trader, 
stole up behind the old chief and brained 
him with a tomahawk. Bitter and full 
was the expiation of that dastardly deed. 
Pontiac’s people took the warpath in re- 
venge, and the bloodiest of feuds continued 
until of the once numerous Illinois people 
there was left only a miserable remnant. 

Pontiac.exemplified at once the best and 
the worst traits of the American Indian. 
He seems not to have been so great a war- 
rior as Osceola, nor as able a general in the 
field as Cornstalk, nor so unselfishly a 
patriot as Tecumseh. But as an organizer 
among a people with whom organization 
is almost impossible, and as a master of 
the treacherous state-craft of his race, he 
probably surpassed them all. As soon as 
his death was known, the French governor 
at St. Louis sent for his body and buried 
it with full martial honors near the Fort. 
“For a mausoleum,” Parkman finely says, 


’ “a great city has arisen above the forest 


hero; and the race whom he hated with 
such burning rancor, trample with un- 
ceasing foot-steps over his forgotten grave ” 
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SOLDIERS OF THE SEA 


BY CLAY EMERY 


HE day was 

I drawing to a 
close on the 

23d of December, 


1897. There had 
been squalls of snow 
until about five 
o'clock, when the 


wind veered to the 
northeast and snow 
began to fall steadily. 
The wind increased 
in violence every 
minute and by six 
o'clock it was blowing a gale. Captain Jim 
of the Orleans Life Saving Station, on the 
Massachusetts coast, ascended the stairs 
leading to the tower at the top of the 
station and gazed out into the night. 

“Afraid we'll have trouble,” he remarked 
to the lookout stationed there. ‘Heaven 
help any vessel that strikes the shoals to- 
night!” 

The captain descended the ladder to the 
kitchen of the station where the watch 
were getting on their boots and reefers 
preparatory to starting on their lonely 
beat; and his orders were few and to the 
point: 

“Keep to the water’s edge as much as 
possible to-night and keep a sharp lookout 
for signals off shore. If you see a light or 
hear the sound of a gun, report here as 
quick as you can. If you are nearer the 
half-way house than the station, make for 
that and telephone and wait orders from 
me there.” 

With a cheery, “All right, sir,’’ the men 
started out into the night. Not a pleasant 
trip this, patroling the beach in the teeth 
of a biting snowstorm and gale of wind. 

The captain was uneasy. He seemed to 
have a foreboding of disaster. He went 





out into the boat-room, examined all of the 
equipment carefully and saw that every- 
thing was in its place and ready for instant 
use. He next put on his cap and overcoat, 
turned the collar up around his ears and 
went out to the barn where his horse was 
munching her evening meal. He patted 
the mare’s head affectionately, as he said, 
“Maria, old girl, I’m afraid you’ve got to 
go out into the storm. Sure’s you’re born 
we're going to have trouble ‘fore morning. 
1 feel it.” 

Captain Jim left the barn, fastening the 
door carefully behind him and returned 
to the station. All was warm and cozy 
within, the men not on duty were sitting 
around reading and smoking, apparently 
as unconcerned as though there were no 
chance of a wreck. 


The telegraph operator at the little rail- 
way station sat comfortably installed in 
her chair near the stove complacently 
knitting and thinking that within an hour’s 
time she would be able to close the office 
and go home. Visions of a roaring log fire 
and a hot supper were suddenly inter- 
rupted by the rapid click of the receiver, 
and she dropped her work to take the 
message: 


SUPERINTENDENT LIFE SAVING SERVICE: 

Four masted schooner ashore four miles 
south of Orleans station. Impossible for us to 
cross inlet account heavy sea. Send help quick. 

(Signed) 
Doane, Keeper. 

It was four miles from the telegraph sta- 
tion to the Superintendent’s house near the 
coast and no one could be got to venture 
with the message, for by this time the snow 
had drifted in places to the height of a 
man’s head and it was blowing a gale. For 
a while it looked as though the despatch 

















The John S. Parker, from which the crew were saved by means of the breeches buoy. 


would remain undelivered, but finally the 
young proprietor of a near-by store volun- 
teered to make the attempt. 

For the first half hour he made good 
progress, but the high wind, blinding snow 
and great drifts he was constantly obliged 
to push through, soon began to tell on his 
strength, yet the thought that the delivery 
of the message might possibly be the 
means of saving the lives of the crew of the 
stranded vessel urged him forward. Fiercer 
and fiercer grew the storm. At times he 
was obliged to stop altogether and turn 
his back to the wind to catch his breath. 
Then after a moment’s respite, he would 
renew his journey, the high drifts often 
necessitating his making a wide detour 
from the road through the fields. At the 
end of two hours’ time his strength was 
almost exhausted. He was chilled to the 
bone by the biting cold wind and an in- 
tense longing to sit down and rest began 
to come over him. Visions of the wrecked 
ship with the winter seas breaking over 
her, the men high up in the rigging, lashed 
there for safety, slowly freezing to death, 
constantly came in his mind; and with it 
the energy. 

“Will | never reach there?” 
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Service, busily writing in his library, was 
startled by a heavy weight falling against 
the hall door. Peering out he could see 
nothing and was about to close the door 
when a heavy gust of wind forced it wide 
open and he beheld for the first time, the 
apparently lifeless body of a man stretched 
on the step. 

“Good God, it’s Henry,” he exclaimed, 
as he dragged into the light the insen- 
sible youth, to whom later the Treasury 
Department sent a most complimentary 
letter on his exploit. 

The Superintendent was well versed in 
the various methods of reviving people in 
this condition and hastily set to work, and 
it was not long before he had the messenger 
back to consciousness and comfortable, 
while he got into communication with the 
Orleans Life Saving Station. 

“Just as I expected,” said Captain Jim. 
“Call all hands. Get the beach apparatus 
ready and harness my horse quick; take 
extra shovels and torches and a dozen 
blankets.” 

In five minutes time the captain and 
crew were on their way tugging at ropes 
each side of the wagon to help the horse 
through the fearful night. Mighty drifts 
of snow that could not be gone through 
without shoveling were encountered; and 
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the driving sleet was aimost blinding. 
Gallantly the little band of men struggled 
forward on their four-mile journey to a 
point abreast the wreck. 

Suddenly one of the men in advance 
shouted back: ‘There she is Cap, | can 
just make out a light. She’s weil off 
shore.” 

In another ten minutes they had arrived 
opposite the wrecked vessel and halted. 

“John, unhitch the horse and take her 
to that old shanty below the bank, and the 
rest of you to your stations,” said Captain 
Jim. 

Every man sprang to his work. Each 
one had a certain part to do, each a certain 
piece of apparatus to unload. Short 
and quick were the orders the captain 
gave. 

“Snap those torches. Put that sand 
anchor as high up on the beach as you can 
get it. Quick there with the lee and 
weather whip. Get those snatch blocks 
ready. Place the gun here on this little 
knoll. Bend on that shot line, ively.” 

Captain Jim dropped to his knees and 
shoved the cartridge home, following it 
with the solid shot to which the long line 
was attached, and which demands high 


marksmanship and judgment to shoot over 
the masts of the stranded vessel. 

“Everything ready, sir,” came from the 
“number one” man. 

“All right, stand by.” 

Captain Jim knelt over the sight of the 
brass cannon, now swinging the carriage 
from right to left and working his elevat- 
ing apparatus. 

“That ought to fetch her,” he said under 
his breath, and standing erect he waited 
for a favorable lull in the wind to give the 
order to fire. He had not long to wait. 
“Fire!” A sharp report, and the shot and 
line were speeding on their mission. It 
was almost daylight and the captain 
watched the line hum out of the box, fol- 
lowing the direction it had taken with his 
keen eye. 

“The line is landed right over the fore 
stay, Cap’n Jim.” 

“All right. Now watch for some sign 
of life aboard of her.” 

In vain the little crew waited. No sign 
of life was visible aboard of the doomed 
vessel. 

“We'll fire the gun again,” said Captain 
Jim. “If there’s anybody aboard per- 
haps they’ll hear it this time.” 
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The life-savers launching their boat. 
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The report of the gun died away and 
still no sign of life was seen. 

“She’s working inshore all the time, 
Cap.” 

“It’s no use,” said Captain Jim, “the 
crew have all been washed overboard or 
frozen to death and we can’t do a thing to 
help them. The lifeboat couldn’t live a 
minute in that sea. Spread out along 
shore men and keep a sharp lookout for 
bodies. The ship will break up before 
we are two hours older.”’ 

Suddenly the noise of a terrific crashing 
reached their ears. 

“There goes the foremast, Cap’n.” 

Sure enough the weather rigging had 
given way and the foremast had gone by 
the board. Bits of wreckage soon began 
to be strewn along the beach. First a 
hatch and then a section of bulwark, tim- 
bers and planking, deck beams, a small 
piece of the cabin, the topgallant fore- 
castle and bits of wood fairly wrenched to 
pieces by the tremendous force of the sea, 
and finally a piece of wreckage with a 
quarter board bearing part of the name of 


the wrecked vessel, ““Cal——’ It was 
soon daylight now and the wreck, with 
decks all awash and fast breaking up, was 
plainly visible. 

“Haul the shot line ashore,’ commanded 
Captain Jim, ‘“‘and then spread out to the 
south.” 

Soon a dark object was discerned ap- 
parently lashed to a small spar. Captain 
Jim’s keen eyes had sighted it as it was 
washed from the wreck. “If I’m not mis- 
taken,” he said huskily, “‘there’s one of the 
poor devils. Take a couple of heaving 
lines and a grappling hook and follow me, 
John.” 

Nearer and nearer the dark object came, 
sometimes taking a sudden move in toward 
shore and again when almost within reach 
of the line and grappling hook moving 
away again, carried out by the strong 
undertow. Captain Jim stood with a 
heaving line coiled in his left hand and the 
grappling hook in his right ready to cast 
it at the first favorable opportunity. Sud- 
denly as a big sea broke, Captain Jim, who 
had never taken his eyes from the floating 
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The Aate Harding was so light that she came up high and dry on the beach and 


all her crew were rescued. 
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body for an instant, dashed into the sea 
nearly up to his waist, and before the next 
sea had broken had cast his grappling 
hook with unerring aim across the body 
and the spar to which it was lashed. He 
dashed back to shore before the next sea 
broke, carefully paying out the line until 
satisfied that the grappling hook had 
caught around the spar. 

“Steady now, John. Stand by and 
when that next sea breaks run in and grab 
him.” 

Skilfully Captain Jim handled the line, 
paying it out when the undertow was so 
strong that it threatened to release the 
grappling hook 

“Now scoot!” and in a second more the 
body of a sailor was brought up on the 
beach out of the reach of the waves. 

“Go back to the wagon and bring one 
of those torches,” commanded Captain 
Jim. “There may be some life in him.” 
He knelt by the body and unbuttoning a 
heavy pea jacket placed his hand over the 
sailor’s heart. “There's a chance,” he mut- 
tered and without waiting for the torch he 
lifted the body in his arms and rushed up 
the beach to where the gear wagon stood. 


The Elsie M. Smith, from which thirteen men were saved before she broke up. 





“Give me a bottle of whiskey quick and 
cut open that bundle of blankets.” 

“He ain’t alive, is he Cap?” queried John. 

“Don’t know, but there might be a 
chance. I think his heart beats. So now, 
force his mouth open till I get some of this 
fire-water down him.” 

A low moan foliowed this treatment. 

“Call Amos and Bill and tell them to 
build a fire in the shanty—where the horse 
is. We ain’t got a minute to lose if we’re 
going to save him,” and taking the body 
in his arms he forced his way through the 
drifts to the shanty. 

The shanty was used by gunners in the 
cold weather as a sort of warming up place, 
and a fire from a quantity of driftwood 
stored in it was soon roaring in the stone 
fireplace. Quickly removing the sailor’s 
wet clothes they forced more whiskey down 
his throat, rubbed his body with blankets 
and then wrapped him up in a half dozen 
of them, constantly slapping his hands and 
going through the tactics prescribed by 
the service to revive such cases. 

“TI must go back,” said Captain Jim, 
stay here and work over him. We'll save 
him sure.”’ 
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All of the forenoon they worked hauling 
up bits of wreckage beyond the reach of the 
sea, keeping a sharp lookout for bodies. 
Five more were picked up by noon. The 
others probably drifted out to sea. The 
first rescued was the only one they suc- 
ceeded in resuscitating, however. Ten- 
derly and carefully each corpse was 
wrapped in a blanket and hauled to the 
station in the beach cart and before that 
day was done the vessel itself had entirely 
disappeared. The beach for miles to the 
south was strewn with wreckage. 

It seems almost incredible that a big, 
four-masted ship, so strongly built, will 
within a few hours after striking the beach 
in a heavy storm be entirely demolished. 
Oftentimes, however, the storm subsides 
soon after the vessel strikes and the 
crew is saved and the vessel floated. 
The four-masted schooner, Katie J]. Barrett, 
for instance, which went ashore within a 
short distance of the Orleans Station, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1890, is an illustration of how 
close in a vessel is driven, even when 
loaded, by the fierce gales which sweep the 
coast. This wreck was so far up that one 
could walk dry shod around the vessel 
at normal low tide. On the morning 
when she came it was blowing so strong 
that the surf boat could not be launched 
from the beach. After two unsuccessful 
attempts the station men gave up further 
effort in that direction, and as the vessel 
was too far off shore to be reached by a line 
shot from the gun, they hurried to the har- 
bor two miles distant and launched the 
boat from the Humane Society house and 
managed to get out over the harbor bar 
where the seas were not breaking so heavily. 
The captain and crew of nine men were 
nearly exhausted from the cold, but were 
taken ashore safely. The wreck master 
and his crew were then taken aboard, hop- 
ing that if the gale moderated they might 
be able to hold the vessel where she was 
with her ground tackle. Two days later, 
however, a heavy gale drove the schooner 
high up on the beach and all efforts to get 
her off at that time were abandoned and 
she was accordingly stripped. In Sep- 
tember of the same year, however, the 
wreck was sold to Boston parties; and on 
extremely high-course tides, by means of 
strong tugs, the vessel was worked off 
shore, being kept afloat by having her 
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hold completely filled with empty casks. 
She was towed to Boston, placed in dry 
dock and put in repair. 

An instance of where the entire crew of 
ten were saved by the breeches buoy was ai 
the wreck of the schooner Kate Harding, 
which in a heavy gale with an unusually 
high sea on, came ashore without any cargo 
in her, November 3, 1892, about a mile 
north of the Highland Life Saving Station. 
The vessel was so light that she came up 
high and dry on the beach and the sailors 
were landed without great trouble. 

One of the most difficult and trying con- 
ditions for the life saving men is when it 
is too rough to launch the surf boat and 
the vessel is too far off shore to get a line 
to. They can see the crew in the rigging 
of the vessel and know that it is but a few 
hours before these men will die, while they 
are powerless to save them. The wreck of 
the British ship Jason, which came ashore 
December 5, 1893, was such a one. She 
came ashore about half a mile north of the 
Pamet River Life Saving Station during 
a violent storm, and the crews of the High 
Head and Cohoon’s Hollow Stations were 
summoned to the Pamet River Station to 
give assistance. It was too rough to 
launch the boat and twenty-four attempts, 
all of which failed, were made to shoot a 
line over the wreck. All of the crew were 
lost with the exception of one man who 
was washed ashore. 

June and July is the inactive season at 
the life saving stations and during this 
period no crews are maintained, the cap- 
tain being required only to sleep at the sta- 
tion and make observations three times 
during the night. It sometimes happens 
that even in these months when storms are 
most unlikely to occur, a vessel is wrecked 
on account of fog. The wind is usually light 
and the strong currents which sweep the 
New England shores carry vessels out of 
their course. The crews are unable to take 
any observations and consequently they find 
it impossible to tell where they are. Under 
these conditions, the British schooner, 
Walter Miller, was stranded on Nauset Bar 
during a dense fog, June 10, 1897. There 
was, of course, no one on duty at the Or- 
leans and Nauset Stations except the cap- 
tains, but they succeeded, however, with 
the help of some of the villagers who hap- 
pened to be on the beach, in shooting a line 
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off to the wreck and bringing the crew, in- 
cluding the captain’s wife, to shore safely 
in the breeches buoy. The assembly flag 
had been hoisted on the stations as soon as 
the wreck was sighted and on the arrival 
of the crew, the sea having moderated 
somewhat, the surf boat was launched and 
the wreck boarded. The seas were sweep- 
ing over the after-part of the vessel and it 
was with much difficulty that they man- 
aged to save many of the personal effects 
of the crew. The wreck master and his 
crew stood by the wreck until the 17th of 
June, when tugs from Boston succeeded in 
getting her off on an extremely high tide 
and towed her to that port. 

Vessels are wrecked also on account of 
their cargo shifting in a heavy gale. This 
makes the vessels unmanageable to a great 
extent and starts them leaking. At such 
times the crew must keep constantly 
pumping till exhausted or the water in 
the hold gains on them too fast. Then 
the captain beaches the vessel. Under 
such conditions the British schooner Lily 
was put ashore by her captain fifteen 
miles east of Cape Cod light on the morn- 
ing of January 3, 1901. The patrol of 
the Nauset Life Saving Station saw the 
signals of distress at daylight and the crew 
immediately tried to launch the life-boat. 
It was found impossible to do so however 
and a short time afterward the captain of 
the schooner hoisted sail and beached his 
vessel about two and a quarter miles south 
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were strewn along the shore. 


of the Nauset Station and the crew left the 
vessel and reached the shore safely in 
their own boat. 

An instance of where the cargo of a ves- 
sel was saved, owing principally, however, to 
its being lumber, was in the British three- 
masted schooner, John S. Parker. She 
became unmanageable in a heavy north- 
east gale and struck the Orleans beach 
at 2.30 A.M., November 7, 1901, coming 
in farvenough, fortunately, to allow a line 
to be shot aboard; and the crew of six 
men were saved by means of the breeches 
buoy. After the storm was over, the lum- 
ber was thrown overboard and hauled 
ashore by means of an endless line. The 
vessel itself, however, was a total loss. 

The Gloucester fisherman, Elsie M. 
Smith, had made a successful trip to the 
Banks and was loaded with a full fare of 
fish homeward bound, when within a day’s 
run of home she was wrecked on February 
13, 1902. Proceeding under shortened 
sail in a northeast gale and driving snow- 
storm, for two days the crew had not seen 
the sun, and it was impossible for them 
to tell where they were. With hardly a 
moment's warning, the little vessel struck 
the beach two miles south of the Orleans 
Life Saving Station and on the instant 
commenced to break up. They attempted 
to launch one of their small fishing boats, 
but when two of the crew had dropped 
into her, she was forced away from the 
side of the vessel by a heavy sea which 
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parted the painters, and being unmanage- 
able the boat was swamped and the two 
men drowned. The seas were now break- 
ing over the schooner’s entire length and 
the remaining thirteen men of the crew 
were driven to the fore rigging. The ves- 
sel was sighted from the beach almost as 
soon as she struck and in a few moments a 
line was successfully shot over the fore- 
stay, the breeches buoy rigged and the 
thirteen men saved. The vessel and cargo 
were a total loss and she broke up in a 
few hours. 

Probably no location on either the At- 
lantic or Pacific coasts has had so large a 
number of vessels stranded on its beach 
as this long stretch of white sand known 
as Cape Cod, which reaches out into the 
ocean from eastern Massachusetts, and it is 
due to the efficient life saving service in- 
stituted by the Government that so many 
lives are saved. 

In almost every graveyard in the little 
villages along this coast are buried the 
bodies washed ashore from wrecked ves- 
sels. Generally the names are not known 
and no clue is found on the bodies by 
which they can be identified; but a careful 
record is kept in the archives of each vil- 


lage of such interments, giving the name 
of the ship, the date on which it came 
ashore, and the date the body was picked 
up. 
Every few miles along the beach the 
Government has life saving stations and 
a crew on duty at each of them ten 
months in the year. These stations are 
connected by telephone and also with the 
house of the district superintendent. A 
local physician is appointed for each dis- 
trict and all bodies that come ashore must 
be inspected by him before interment. 
The marine underwriters also appoint an 
agent to each district, known as the wreck 
master of the coast and he, in their behalf, 
does what he can to save all property of 
the vessels and if possible the vessels them- 
selves. : 

Few people realize the judgment and 
courage shown by the captains and crews 
of these stations, or the hardships en- 
dured in patroling the beach during the 
cold and bitter winter storms. They lead 
a lonely life, the salary is small and the 
danger great. 

All praise to the gallant souls whose lives 
are devoted to the saving of men who go 
down to the sea in ships. 





The end. 








OUTDOOR MEN AND WOMEN 


THE STORY OF JAMES WHITE 
FIRST EXPLORER OF THE GRAND CANON 


_ expedition led by Major Powell 

which descended the Colorado River 
through the Grand Cafion is generally 
credited with the first authentic passage 
of that perilous region. This daring feat 
was accomplished in 1868. A year before 
that date, however, a prospector named 
James White went down the Colorado on a 
frail raft, and after incredible suffering and 
dangers, reached a settlement and lived 
many years thereafter to tell the story 
which has been hidden away in the dusty 
files of a geological report. 

There has been preserved also a letter 
from this humble hero, written to his 
brother shortly after he passed through the 
Cafion. This letter which is reproduced 
herewith, together with the official report 
of the adventure, form a_ remarkable 
chapter in the history of the discovery of 
the unknown west. 

In January, 1868, C. C. Parry, an assist- 
ant geologist of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Survey, happened to meet James White at 
Hardyville on the Colorado, and in a report 
to the president of the company he in- 
cluded the following narrative as he re- 
ceived it from its hero: 

“James White, now living at Callville, 
on the Colorado River, formerly a resident 
of Kenosha, Wisconsin, was induced to 
join a small party for the San Juan region, 
west of the Rocky Mountains, in search of 
placer gold diggings. The original party 
was composed of four men, under the com- 
mand of a Capt. Baker. 

“The party left Fort Dodge on the 13th 
of last April, and after crossing the plains, 
completed their outfit for the San Juan 
country in Colorado City, leaving that 
place on the 20th of May. Proceeding by 
way of South Park and the Upper Arkansas 
they crossed the Rocky Mountains, passing 
around the head-waters of the Rio Grande, 
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till they reached the Animas branch of the 
San Juan River. Here their prospecting 
for gold commenced, and being only par- 
tially successful, they continued still 
farther to the west, passing the Dolores and 
reaching the Mancas, which latter stream 
was followed down to the main valley of 
the San Juan. 

“Crossing the San Juan at this point 
they continued down the valley in a west- 
erly direction for about two hundred miles, 
when the river entered a cafion. Here 
they again crossed to the north bank, and 
leaving the river passed across a mountain 
ridge aiming to reach the Colorado River. 
In a distance of fifty miles over a very 
rugged country, they reached this latter 
stream, or rather its main eastern tributary, 
Grand River. At the point where they 
first struck the river it was inaccessible on 
account of its steep rocky banks; they 
accordingly followed up the river in 
search of a place where water could be 
procured. 

“At an estimated distance of twelve 
miles they came upon a side cafion, down 
which they succeeded in descending with 
their animals and procuring a supply of 
water. They camped at the bottom of 
this ravine on the night of the 23d of 
August, and on the morning of the 24th 
started to ascend the right bank to the 
table-land. In making this ascent they 
were attacked by Indians, and Capt. Baker, 
being in advance, was killed at the first 
fire. The two remaining men, James 
White and George Strole, after ascertaining 
the fate of their comrade, fought their way 
back into the cafion, and getting beyond 
the reach of the Indians, hastily unpacked 
their animals, securing their arms and a 
small supply of provisions, and proceeded 
on foot down to the banks of Grand River. 
Here they constructed a raft of dry cotton- 
wood, composed of three sticks, ten feet in 
length and eight inches in diameter, secure- 
ly tied together by lariat ropes, and having 
stored away their arms and provisions, 
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they embarked at midnight on their ad- 
venturous voyage. 

“The following morning, the 25th of 
August, they made a landing, repairing 
their raft by some additional pieces of 
dry cedar, and continued on their course. 
The river here was about two hundred 
yards wide, flowing regularly at a rate of 
two and a haif to three miles per hour. 
According to their estimate they reached 
the mouth of Green River, and entered the 
main Colorado thirty miles from the point 
of starting. Below the junction the 
stream narrows, and is confined between 
perpendicular walls, gradually increasing 
in elevation. At an estimated distance of 
forty miles from Green River they passed 
the mouth of the San Juan, both streams 
here being hemmed in by perpendicular 
walls. From this point the cafion was con- 
tinued, with only occasional breaks formed 
by small side cafions equally inaccessible 
with the main chasm. Still they experi- 
enced no difficulty in continuing their 
voyage, and were elated with the prospect 
of soon reaching the settlements on the 
Colorado below the Great Cafion. 

“On the 28th, being the fourth day of 
their journey, they encountered the first 
severe rapids, in passing one of which, 
George Strole was washed off, and sank in a 
whirlpool below. The small stock of pro- 
visions was also lost, and when White 
emerged from the foaming rapids he found 
himself alone, without food, and with 
gloomy prospects before him for complet- 
ing his adventurous journey. His course 
now led through the sullen depths of the 
Great Cafion, which was a succession of 
fearful rapids, blocked up with masses of 
rock, over which his frail raft tumbled and 
whirled, so that he had to adopt the pre- 
caution of tying himself fast to the rocking 
timbers. 

“In passing one of these rapids his raft 
parted and he was forced to hold on to the 
fragments by main strength, until he 
effected a landing below in a shallow eddy, 
where he succeeded, standing waist deep in 
water, in making necessary repairs, and 
started again. One can hardly imagine 
the gloomy feelings of this lone traveler, 
with no human voice to cheer his solitude, 
hungry, yet hopeful and resolute, closed in 
on every side by the beetling cliffs that 
shut out sunlight for the greater part of the 


long summer day, drenched to the skin, 
sweeping down the restless current, shoot- 
ing over foaming rapids and whirling below 
in tumultuous whirlpools, ignorant of what 
fearful cataracts might yet be on his un- 
swerving track, down which he must plunge 
to almost certain destruction; still, day 
after day, buoyed up with the hope of 
finally emerging from his prison walls and 
feasting his eyes on an open country with 
shaded groves, green fields and human 
habitations. 

“The mouth of the Colorado Chiquito 
was passed on the fourth day in the evening, 
the general appearance of which was par- 
ticularly noted, as he was here entangled 
in an eddy for two hours, until rescued as 
he says, ‘by the direct interposition of 
Providence.’ The general course of the 
river was noted as very crooked, with 
numerous sharp turns, the river being shut 
in on every side by precipitous walls of 
‘white sand rock.’ These walls present a 
smooth, perpendicular, and occasionally 
overhanging surface extending upward toa 
varied height and showing a distant iine of 
high-water mark thirty to forty feet above 
the then water level. 

“His estimate of the average height of 
the Cafion was three thousand feet, the 
upper edge of which flared out about half- 
way from the bottom, thus presenting a 
rugged crest. The last two days in the 
Cafion, dark-colored igneous rocks took 
the place of the ‘white sandstone,’ which 
finally showed distant breaks on either side, 
till he reached a more open country con- 
taining small patches of bottom land and 
inhabited by bands of Indians. Here he 
succeeded in procuring a scanty supply of 
Mezquite bread, barely sufficient to sustain 
life till he reached Callville on the 8th of 
September, just fourteen days from the 
starting, during seven of which he had no 
food of any description. 

“When finally rescued this man _ pre- 
sented a pitiable object, emaciated and 
haggard from abstinence, his bare feet 
literally flayed from constant exposure to 
drenching water, aggravated by occasional 
scorchings of a vertical sun; his mental 
faculties, though still sound, liable to wan- 
der and verging close on the brink of in- 
sanity. Being, however, of a naturally 
strong constitution, he soon recovered his 
usual health, and is now a stout, hearty, 
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thick-set man. His narrative throughout 
bears all the evidences of entire reliability, 
and is sustained by collateral evidence, so 
that there is not the least reason to doubt 
that he actually accomplished the journey 
in the manner and in the time mentioned 
by him.”’ 

. The letter written by James White to his 


brother is not a brilliant piece of composi- 
tion or spelling, but its matter-of-fact 
ruggedness gives one a vivid idea of this 
brave and simple-minded prospector who 
underwent one of the most remarkable 
experiences that ever a man lived to 
tell about. A photographic copy of the 
original letter is as follows: 
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Navigation of the Big Cajion. 
A terrible voyage. 

Callville. September 26—-1867 
Dear Brother it has ben some time since i 
have heard from you. i got no ans. from the 
last letter that i roat to you for i left soon after 
i rote. i Went prospected With Captin Baker 
and Gorge Strole in the San Won montin. Wee 
found very god prospects but noth(ing) that 
wold pay. then wee stort Down the San Won 
river. Wee travel(ed) down about 200 miles, 
then Wee cross(ed) over on Colorado, and 
Camp(ed). Wee lad over one day. Wee found 
out that Wee cold not travel down the river and 
our horse Wass sore fite, and Wee had may up 
our mines to turne back When Wee was at- 
tacked by 15 or 20 Utes Indi(an)s. They 
kill(ed) Baker, and Gorge Strole and my self took 
fore ropes off our hourse and a ax, ten pounds 
of flour and our gunns. Wee had 15 millse to 
Work to (the) Colarado. Wee got to the river 
Jest at night. Wee bilt a raft that night. Wee 
got it bilt abot teen o’clock tha night. Wee 
saile all tha night. Wee had good Sailing for 
three days and the fore day Gorge Strole Was 
Wash(ed) of from the raft and down and that 
left me alone. i thought that it Wold be my 
turne next. i then poul(ed) off my boos and 
pands. i then tide a rope to my Wase i Went 
over folls from 10 to 15 feet hie. my raft wold 
tip over three and fore time a day. the thurd 
day Wee loss our flour and fore seven days i had 
noth(ing) to eat to (except) raw-hide knife cover. 
the 8 days I got some musquit beens. the 13 days 
(I met) a party of frendey indes. thay Wold not 
give me noth(ing) eat so i give (them) my 
pistols for hine pards of a dog. i ead one of 
(them) for super and the other (for) breakfast. 
the 16 days i arriv(ed) at Callville Whare i Was 
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tak(en) Care of by James Ferry: i Was ten 
days Wih out pants or boos or hat. i Was soon 
(sun) bornt soicold hadly Wolk. the ingins tok 7 
heed (of) horse from us. i wish i can rite you 
halfe i under Went. i see the hardes time that 
eny man ever did in the World but thank god 
that i got thrught saft. am Well a gin and i 
hope the few lines Will fine you all Well i send 
my best respeck to all. Josh anser_ this 
When you get it. Dreck yor letter to Callville 
Arizona. 

Josh ass Tom to ancy that letter that i rote 
him sevel yeas agoe James White. 


GERONIMO, A RELIC OF THE 
FRONTIER 


aeost writers who picturesquely mix 
their fact and fiction to paint pic- 
tures of the West that is no more, have 
overlooked the most genuine surviving 
relic of red days on the Border. In a Gov- 
ernment “‘shack,” on the outskirts of Fort 
Sill, Arizona, thrives an aged man of some 
eighty summers. Wrinkled and bent, put- 
tering around the post seeking small coin 
from visitors, or being loaned by the Gov- 
ernment as a drawing-card for ‘‘World’s 
Fairs” and other exhibitions, is this bat- 
tered old red-man, Geronimo, who baffled 
the armed force of the United States for 
many years, whose pursuit and capture 
cost the tax-payers a million dollars, and 
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nearly depopulated the territory of Arizona 
during his murdering, plundering raids of 
a generation ago. He is the last of the 
“bad Indians” who wrote red pages in this 
country’s history, and the most notorious 
of them all, this Apache whom General 
Miles declared with great sincerity was 
“the worst Indian that ever lived.” 

If he ever showed one redeeming trait, 
it has not been recorded, and yet in his old 
age the “Great White Father” has dealt 
him tolerant forgiveness and charity. Last 
winter during the inaugural ceremonies 
at Washington, Geronimo was one of the 
big chiefs brought East to give color to 
the parade in Washington. Some persons 
made vigorous objection to permitting this 
old cut-throat to march with his fellow 
warriors, but the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, Mr. Leup, pooh-poohed these crit- 
ics, saying that Geronimo had lived down 
his crimes during some twenty years of 
imprisonment and deserved a place as a 
harmless and striking feature of the presi- 
dential train. 

There are many men in the West who 
would dearly love to have a pot-shot at 
Geronimo, men whose kinsfolk died in 
torture in the light of their blazing homes 
some thirty-odd years ago. And it was 
impossible for the thousands who have seen 
him in recent years at St. Louis or Buffalo 
or with a “Wild West Show”’ to realize 
these facts as collected by the Society of 
Pioneers of Arizona: 

“Seventy-six white men, women and 
children were killed by Geronimo in his last 
raid. It is said that in the years 1869 and 
1870 one hundred and seventy-six persons 
were murdered by his band of Apaches, 
and according to a record kept by Herman 
Ehrenberger, a civil and mining engineer, 
four hundred and twenty-five persons, at 
that time one-half the American popula- 
tion of Arizona, fell victims to the scalping 
knives of Geronimo’s braves between 1856 
and 1862.” 

For twenty years he has been herded 
around army posts, in Florida, Alabama 
and Arizona, more of a pensioner than a 
prisoner, for he is enrolled as “‘Govern- 
ment scout,” with wages of thirty-five dol- 
lars a month. Whenever old Geronimo 
asks for his freedom, which is often, he 
fails to press the case very hard, for he 
knows that freedom means the loss of his 
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income as a “‘scout.” He is free to all in- 
tents and purposes, and would take it hard 
if ““Uncle Sam” viewed his protests seri- 
ously and turned him adrift to shift for 
himself. 

Wrinkled and crafty and cruel is his 
swarthy face to-day, but the fire of his 
infernal energy has died and he is no more 
than a relic of the Geronimo of whom Gen- 
eral Miles said after their first meeting: 

“He rode into our camp and dismounted, 
a prisoner. He was one of the bright- 
est, most resolute, determined men | ever 
met, with the sharpest, clearest dark eye. 
Every movement showed power ° and 
energy.” 

Geronimo in his prime ran forty miles on 
foot in one day, rode five hundred miles on 
one stretch, as fast as he could change 
horses, and wore out the column that finally 
captured him until three sets of officers 
were needed to finish the chase, and not 
more than one-third of the troopers who 
started were in at the finish. He harried 
the Southwest for twenty-five years from 
his retreat in the fastness of the Gila coun- 
try, with his band of Chiracahua Apaches. 

General Crook was after him for years 
and finally persuaded him to surrender in 
1883. But Geronimo, soon after, broke 
out and swooped down on his last great 
raid of 1885. Miles took up the campaign, 
and with him was the late General Lawton, 
then a cavalry captain, and also an army 
surgeon, Leonard Wood. 

When the quarry was run to earth, it 
was found that Geronimo had with him 
only eighteen sick, worn-out and wounded 
bucks, as the survivors of this last grim 
pursuit and flight. 

He has stuck to it that his reason for 
hating all white men was because his wife 
and babies were killed by Mexicans while he 
was away on a hunting trip during his 
youth. Thereafter he chose the warpath 
with deadly persistence. Now his talents 
are turned toward making money by sell- 
ing bows and arrows and posing for artists. 

Several years ago he sought baptism, 
and enrollment as a Methodist, an episode 
whose sincerity was questioned by the 
population of Arizona. However, Geron- 
imo paid no heed to the scoffers and jogs 
along the end of the trail into the next 
world, certain in his mind that his accounts 
are squared for the errors of his youth. 
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ALIFORNIA has a num- 
ber of valleys that are re- 
markable for their great 
size and their productive 
capacity, but the San 
Joaquin excels. A few 
decades ago it was not 

esteemed of much use except for grazing, 

though certain parts would grow excellent 
crops of wheat; but irrigation has changed 
all this, and as you pass through it on the 
train you marvel at the seemingly endless 
succession of thriving fields and orchards. 

My first day in the valley was a Sunday 
spent at a little village consisting mostly 
of a hotel and a few stores and saloons 
facing the railway. Round about was a 
vast level extending for miles in every 
direction, and nearly all of it green with 
wheat. At long intervals amid this green 
sea could be discerned a small huddle of 
buildings where there was a ranch house. 
It was one of the regions in which, when 
the grain ripens, a harvester is used that 
is drawn by thirty-six mules or horses, and 
that cuts off the heads of the wheat, 
threshes out the grain and drops it in sacks 
behind as it goes along. 

For an hour or two in the morning | sat 
on the hotel piazza at some remove from 
a group of men gathered near the door 
of the barroom. The day was quiet and 
warm. The flies buzzed, and some spar- 
rows chattered noisily and flitted about 
with bits of straw for their nest-building 
beneath the cornice of the piazza. A few 
teams were hitched to railings under 
the umbrella trees along the sidewalk, 
and there were occasional passers on the 
highway. One of these was a man driv- 
ing two burros laden with packs. He 
was from some mine, and all his outfit and 
belongings were on the donkeys. A boy 











on horseback rode up in front of the hotel 
and borrowed the proprietor’s gun that 
he might do a little hunting. A tramp 
came along and wanted something to eat, 
and he was set at work chopping wood. 
Except for him it was a day of loafing and 
recreation. 

On another Sunday I was at Visalia, a 
busy town in the heart of one of the best 
portions of the valley. Here the chief 
event of the day was the getting out of the 
fire-engine for a little sport and practice 
squirting around the streets. 

It was the rainy season, and there were 
several heavy downpours that night, which 
left the region pretty thoroughly soaked. 
However, the sun shone forth the next 
morning, and in spite of the mirey walking, 
I started for a long ramble among the 
farms. I had to do a good deal of dodging 
to get around the pools and puddles, and 
there were certain of the “‘slues” in the 
hollows which almost brought me to a 
stop, yet by climbing along on fences or 
resorting to the embankment of an irri- 
gating ditch, | contrived to get along. 

The country was good to look at in spite 
of the over-abundance of mud and water. 
On the eastern horizon rose ranges of 
snowy mountains, but the lowlands were 
a green paradise. The grazing fields in 
particular were very beautiful with their 
cattle, horses, or hogs, and with their scat- 
tering ancient oaks. Many great tracts 
of land were set out in regular rows of 
prune and peach trees, and every farm- 
house seemed to have its packing-shed and 
its great heap of wooden drying-trays. 
Formerly pears were a staple fruit, but 
some sort of a blight has killed them all. 

The people I met and spoke with 
agreed that so wet a season was unpre- 
cedented in Southern California. It was 
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an unusual condition to have too much 
water, and the owners of the flooded lands 
were not altogether happy; yet any dam- 
aze they suffered was largely offset by the 
drowning of such pests as the gophers and 
ground squirrels. The local conditions, 
therefore, were on the whole satisfactory, 
but certain other sections had not fared 
so well. For instance, in the same county, 
there used to be a lake thirty miles broad 
and a hundred long. It afforded fine fish- 
ing, and the hunters resorted to it to shoot 
the abundant ducks and geese. Gradu- 
ally it dried away and left some of the 
richest farm land in the world. The old 
lake-bed became a great wheat-producing 
district; but now the heavy rains had be- 
gun to fill the basin of the former lake, and 
the body of water was fast expanding 
to its former size. The wheat had grown 
to be waist high and was well headed out, 
but the lake-bed dwellers had to abandon 
everything except the little they could 
carry away, and driving their stock before 
them they sought more elevated ground. 
It was thought that many years must 
pass before the water would again dry 
away. 

As I walked on I at length wandered into 
a little village. Near its center | stopped 
on the piazza of a small bakeshop. Here 
was a chair, a settee and several boxes 
occupied by a row of men smoking, spitting 
and talking. The weather was not pro- 
pitious for field work, and the piazza group 
was in a very leisurely and hospitable frame 
of mind. If any one passed, either walking 
or driving, they never failed to shout out 
an invitation to stop. ‘Come and join 
us,” they would say. “You'll never find 
a better lookin’ crowd in your life.” 

Presently a fellow approached, driving a 
smart span of horses attached to a gig. 

“Hold on to them ribbons, thar!” was 
the cry from the piazza. 

The man in the gig slowed down and 
halted. His vehicle was old and weather- 
beaten, but it had a bright red whiffletree. 

“Why didn’t you paint the rest of your 
gig?’”’ some one queried. 

“Well,” said the driver, “I left it that 
way so people ’d ask questions. This is 
a nice little team. I’ve driven ’em about 
fifteen miles and now | think I'll put ’em 
in the stable.” 

“Oh, no, don’t do that,” said some one 


on the porch. “Drive ’em some more. 
It ll make ’em eat their hay good.” 

Shortly after he had gone on, a man in a 
top-buggy drove up in front of the bake- 
shop, and one of the loafers said, “‘ Looks 
like you was goin’ somewhere.” 

The man in the buggy poked his head 
out and said, “Who wants to go to town 
with me and get drunk?” 

Some responded that they would like 
well enough to get drunk, but none of them 
cared to exert themselves sufficiently to go 
to town, and he had to continue his journey 
alone. 

The man of the piazza gathering who 
interested me most was an old settler cf 
the region who had come from Tennessee 
in 1870. “This country in its natural 
shape,” said he, “was a forest of oak with 
here and there an open where the tall grass 
grew. We used to cut the grass for hay. 
Deer, antelopes and wild mustangs was 
plenty. I’ve shct lots of deer. I didn’t 
care so much for the antelopes. You'd 
often see ’em feeding in among the cattle. 
People e’t their meat, but it was coarser 
and not so good as deer meat. You could go 
up there in those foothills you see to the east 
and kill awagon-load of deer in aday. They 
roamed about fifty to a hundred in a band. 

“ Bears was common up in the mountains 
—brown, cinnamon, black and grizzlies; 
but | wa’n’t lookin’ for them fellers. 1 was 
willin’ to make friends. If they’d let me 
alone I'd let them alone, you bet yer boots 
| would. But one time | was up there 
helpin’ old Billy Rhoades with his sheep. 
Fred Stacy was with me, and we was goin’ 
across a little medder when we see a full- 
grown grizzly bear with a cub, follerin’ 
her, and they wascomin’ straight toward us. 

“It happened there was a cluster of 
smallish pine trees near by, and Fred went 
up one tree and | went up another. | 
didn’t have a thing to shoot with, and | 
don’t suppose I’d have used a gun if I’d 
had one. The bear kind o’ looked up at 
us, but kept on down the trail. She found 
our camp, and she turned over our potatoes 
and beans and scattered them and our other 
things all about. Yes, she had a regular 
tear-up. But | was glad to git off with no 
worse damage. A bear with a cub will 
fight, you know, and | come as clost to a 
grizzly then as | want to, less’n the bear 
was in a cage. 
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“ Another time old man Rhoades and his 
son was fetchin’ some sheep off the moun- 
tains, and the boy went into a cafon for a 
drink. He lay down to git at the water, 
when a black bear jumped out of the wil- 
lers onto him and began a-chawin’ him. 
He hollered for the old man, who come 
hurryin’ down—and there was the bear 
chawin’ on his boy. The only thing the 
old man had to attack the bear with was a 
pocket-knife. That was a poor weapon, 
but he saw he had the job to do, and he 
didn’t hesitate. The bear was on the 
boy; but now the old man was on the 
bear; and he got her, and he skinned her 
afterward. She mighty nigh killed the 
boy, and the old man was so tore and 
scratched he carried the scars to his 
grave. 

“Any one could have a horse in the early 
days by just goin’ out and ketchin’ a wild 
mustang. The way we used to do that 
was to build a corral consisting of a fence 
about eight feet high around a half acre 
or so, with a long wing fence extending out 
from it. Then when we see some mus- 
tangs feeding near we'd go out on the far 
side of ’em and give a yell to start ’em, and 
by heading ’em off we'd drive ’em against 
the wing fence and run ’em right into the 
corral. After that a man would go in and 
lassoo one. He’d have to be on horseback 
or they'd run right over him. 

“When he’d got a mustang roped he’d 
drag him out, put on a bridle and saddle, 
blindfold him and get on. The mustang 
didn’t like that, and he'd begin to buck. 
Seems to me I’ve seen ‘em buck as high as 
that schoolhouse over thar. No matter 
what the mustang did, the rider had got to 
stick on. That was the only way those 
horses could be broke. They were the 
meanest things you ever see. They were 
good saddle ponies, though—fine! The 
mustangs were small, but they were tough 
and hardy—kind o’ like a jack-rabbit. 
You could run one all day, and it would be 
about as good at the end as when it started; 
and the next morning it would buck you 
off if you wa’n’t careful. 

“When | come here, cattle, sheep and 
hogs were all the go. There was very 
little soil cultivated; but gradually it got 
to be a great wheat country. Now wheat 


has given way to orchards, and we ship 
fruit all over the world. 
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“I used to raise wheat, but we had fif- 
teen dry seasons right a-running, which 
did me up. Now the weather seems to 
have changed, and | look for fifteen wet 
seasons. So I’m goin’ to try wheat again. 
You ain’t sure of a crop unless you irrigate. 
When we people come here from the East 
we didn’t know anything about irrigation. 
But somebody tried it and found it a suc- 
cess. Then we all turned loose. It’s a 
good thing. At the same time there’s a 
lot of hard, dirty work in irrigating. 

“First, you’re obliged to plow and 
scrape till you’ve got your land level and 
in check. We put two or three-acres in a 
check with a levee around it. The checks 
have to be smaller if the land is rough. 
Our land here is pretty smooth, and two 
men with a pair of horses can git a quarter 
section in order—leveling checks, making 
ditches and flood-gates—all in about a 
couple of months. But you are out some- 
thing right along, digging to keep the chan- 
nels clear and making repairs. 

“You can raise anything that will grow 
on the top side of the earth in this valley. 
I got only two objections to it—in over 
half the land there’s alkali, and secondly, 
malaria is a good deal too common. You 
notice our houses ain’t got cellars and are 
set up on posts off the ground—some of 
‘em three or four feet. That’s on account 
of malaria. 

“Perhaps it strikes you the houses must 
be cold in winter, but we don’t have such 
sharp weather as they have in other parts 
of the United States. _| ain’t seen but one 
snowfall in all the time | been here. You 
take a person from back East and drop 
‘em down here in March and.they think 
they’re in Paradise. 

“But things ain’t always so pleasant in 
our valley as people think they’re goin’ to 
be. Thar’s a mighty lot gits fooled. They 
think they can pick up twenty-dollar gold 
pieces, dog-gone-it; and they have it all 
figured out how easy they can make their 
fortunes. So, as soon as they see a piece 
of property that they fancy, they just dive 
in and pay agood round price. Then when 
they find they can’t git rich in a few weeks 
like they expected they’re sorry they 
grabbed so quick. Often they’re so home- 
sick that they’re ready to take whatever 
anybody ’Il give for the property they’ve 
bought.” 
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|RONCHO busters,” the 
| foreman of the Jack Hall 
outfit said sagely, ‘‘is 
born fur the business; 
then afterwards they has 
“| to learn it all over. Take 
2 one o’ these here wall- 
eyed, crazy, half-broke bronchs that squats 
an’ spraddles when they sees the saddle 
an’ shivers like they had the double-bar- 
reled Arkinsaw chills when they feels the 
heft of it, an’ the man that sets one o’ 
them without huntin’ leather knows he’s 
been to meetin’ when he puts foot on the 
dust.” 

The foreman paused briefly, reflecting 
on the inherent wickedness of “wall-eyed 
bronchs.” 

“Short Leg Dwyer,” he resumed, “wuz 
a born rider; Pedro c’d set the tail of a 
Kansas cyclone an’ roll a cigarette with one 
hand, but the best that ever hit the Little 
Gorell country to my knowin’ wuz a slab- 
sided feller which come to us from the 
Stirrup outfit which says his name is 
Alixander Hamilton, but which the boys 
soon brands Mizzoo, bein’ as he hails from 
that land o’ milk an’ honey an’ scrub oak 
an’ red clay. 

“‘Mizzoo ain’t none too much to look at, 
goin’ or comin’, an’ the two horses he has 
he must ’a’ got plum scandalous reasonab!e 
some place, for if ever | see bronchs that 
had eat loco pods till they wuz chronic, 
them wuz the two. ‘They ain’t no pets,’ 
Mizzoo says, introducin’ them, goin’ up an’ 
fetchin’ one a cuff with the butt of a quirt 
that looked like the ground end o’ one o’ 
the willow clothes-poles | use to git for 
maw back at the old farm—— ‘but they 
knows blame well who’s boss o’ us three.’ 
As he says this the bronch reaches out an’ 
tries to bite his arm off, hitchin’ up his 











hind legs an’ squealin’ like an old maid 
when she sees a rat. ‘Plum playful this’n’ 
is, yet,’ he says an’ bats him aclip that ’d 
a-jarred Pike’s Peak if it ’d alit square, ‘but 
he'll learn,’ he says, ‘he'll learn an’ grow up 
into a cow horse that any gent who kin set 
steady ‘Il be proud an’ happy to ride.’ 

“| misdoubts this statement some, bein’ 
as both the bronchs is squealers, but | ain’t 
got no call to express my sentiments, so | 
lets the brag pass. Mizzoo settles down 
an’ tends to business; keeps reasonable 
steady c’nsiderin’ he’s from Mizzoura; an’ 
don’t ask no favors from' nobody, but from 
Bull an’ the horse wrangler up the outfit 
takes a dislike to him from the start. 

“Bull is one o’ these here dogs that don’t 
often bubble over with sociability, not 
believin’ much in familiarity on short 
acquaintance, but with Mizzoo he’s dif- 
ferent from what anybody ever seen him. 
He scruffs the back of his neck up till it 
looks like ‘a wore-out curry-brush, an’ he 
walks on the ends o’ his toes like he’s goin’ 
to bust loose any minute, but the look in 
his eyes Says he’s plum juberous of Mizzoo. 

“Not havin’ no tail to tuck in under him 
its hard tellin’ the exact state o’ his feelin’s, 
but Cook states that he’s sure the dog is 
scared proper, an’ sounds Mizzoo on the 
state of his feelin’s relatin’ to the canine 
race in general, namin’ Bull for a paricular 
example, an’ discovers that he ain’t got no 
use for none o’ them, black, white or 
spotted, growed up or pups. Cook says 
that it’s his opinion that Mizzoo is plum 
bad some way or other, an’ allows that dogs 
an’ children is mighty quick to locate hid- 
den cussedness concealed in the male sect. 

““Bein’ from Mizzoura,’ he says, ‘an’ 
furthermore and moreover bein’ proud o’ 
the fact, | hates to think bad of a man 
which hails from the same glorious state, 
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the trade-mark o’ which is two bears rared 
back on their hams to signify brotherly 
love, an’ ding fiddle my cats! | hates it more 
becuz Mizzoo claims to come from Pike, 
which is the home county o’ the free an’ 
the land o’ the brave, an’ raises more mules 
than the whole o’ Coloraydo, as everybody 
which has heard “‘ Joe Bowers” sang knows 
to be the unskimmed truth. But ding 
fiddle it!’ he says, ‘Bull ain’t never lied to 
me before by wink or wag of tail—which he 
couldn’t well do seein’ as he ain’t got any— 
an’ I says now that this here feller which 
says his name is Alixander Hami!ton is 
goin’ to turn out perfidious, an’ like as not 
he comes from some o’ them Ozark hill 
counties down close to the Arkinsaw line, 
where they uses step ladders to cultivate, 
an’ where the people is as low-down shif’- 
less as the clay-eatin’ Murungians o’ east 
Tennessee. Bull says he’s bad, an’ Mizzoo 
admits it by sayin’ he ain’t got no use for 
dogs, an’ right here an’ now I says that I’m 
a-goin’ to keep a sharp lookout on the 
critter, an’ when the time comes to stomp 
I’m a-goin’ to stomp heavy on this here 
Alixander Hamilton, which like as not is 
elias for somethin’ else. But what | want 
to know is why Bull is afraid o’ him; 
answer me that.’ 

“| remains dumb an’ speechless, not bein’ 
a mind-reader of human bein’s, let alone 
dogs, but allows that murder will out in 
the end, which pacifies Cook some, an’ the 
matter drops. Things drifts along at Jack 
Hall easy and steady an’ the goose honks 
high exceptin’ when some o’ the boys wan- 
ders off to where he kin git excitement by 
the glass. Mizzoo tends to his business 
plum conscientious, not creatin’ no dis- 
turbance exceptin’ fur his ‘I done’ an’ ‘I 
says’ an’ ‘I seen,’ which disturbs the quiet 
painful an’ gets everybody to wishin’ that 
he’d git dumb for a spell so’s we could rest 
up. But they ain’t no discountin’ that 
him an’ the bronchs knows the cattle busi- 
ness from cuttin’ out to brandin’, which 
looms up clear one night when | starts a 
run. 

“Tt wuz one o’ these here wet, sweaty 
evenin’s when the clouds hung so low that 
they bumped the mount’ins an’ the cattle 
wuz jumpy an’ ready f’r most anything. 
Bein’ a unfortunit son-of-a-gun by nature 
I lets my horse step on one o’ his feet or 
fall into a gopher hole, which throws both 
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of us, an’ the grunt he gives when he lights 
brings a half dozen crazy-headed steers up 
a-runnin’. I gets my horse up, but bein’ 
as my legs is plum useless an’ numb from 
bein’ fell on I don’t make much headway 
gettin’ into the saddle, an’ things begins to 
get ticklish, for the fool steers bores over 
my way an’ keeps a-comin’ thicker’n I likes 
to see, an’ while I’m playin’ foot-an-a-half 
I sees Mizzoo come by borin’ holes in the air 
with his six-shooter, an’ sure as | says it he 
sees me an’ laughs an’ goes on by. But the 
next minute I sees Cook, which is a busy 
little man an’ mighty often where he don’t 
belong when he’s needed, an’ he drills up 
to me, reaches a hand out across my 
horse’s back an’ drags me into the saddle— 
an’ none too quick, for the steers is jostlin’ 
us. 

“Cook must ’a’ forgot hisself, for he wuz 
sheddin’ all the bad words he’d saved in a 
year. ‘Ding fiddle the blankety blanked 
gas-bag of a Ozark moonshiner!’ he says, 
‘he'd ’a’ let you stay an’ git tromped on, 
would he, hey? You git up on the hill 
where things ain’t so crowded an’ I’ll tend 
to his case,’ an’ off he goes like a yearlin’ 
with a new brand ticklin’ him. | climbs 
the hill, an’ it ain’t so dark but what I kin 
see that the run has started good. Down 
the valley | kin see the flash of the guns as 
the boys tries to bend the cattle round an’ 
get ‘em to millin’, an’ pretty soon things 
gets dark as the under side of a hen settin’ 
in a soap box, an’ gettin’ plum faint from 
the pinch my leg got when the gopher hole 
throwed us, | rides back to camp slow an’ 
painful, manages to get off my horse, finds 
Bull in charge an’ then lays down an’ goes 
peaceful to sleep half ways into the shack. 

“When I comes to I sees Cook as busy as 
a bee in a molasses barrel fixin’ up some 
Chinee root medicine, which I refuses, 
hurtin’ his feelin’s some, but doin’ the best 
I kin by offerin’ to let him rub it into my 
leg which is bad sprained an’ swoll up. 
‘Bill,’ he says, ‘accordin’ to the lights in me 
I wuz a-doin’ what your maw’d ’a’ done for 
you,’ an’ allows that he wuz plum scared 
when he come back an’ found me layin’ in 
the door. ‘But you wuz bein’ well took 
care of, Bill,’ he says. ‘Bull don’t never 
go back on his friends, an’ | reckon he'd ’a’ 
brought you round in the end, for he wuz 
a-lickin’ your face like you wuz his own 
flesh an’ blood.’ 
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How about the steers?’ | says to him, 
bein’ kind o’ bashful over havin’ Bull for a 
wet nurse. 

“*Bunched,’ he says, ‘when I left ’em, 
bein’ anxious about you. Ding fiddle me 
but that Mizzoo is a cow-man proper! | 
never seen nothin’ like the way he stopped 
that run. | wuz some anxious when | left 
you, for the steers was headed down the 
valley, an’ no tellin’ when the thunder an’ 
lightnin’ ’d start ’em harder than ever, so 
I pulls out from the crowd an’ starts for the 
lead to help turn ’em, an’ when I gets along 
up to the front | runs plum smack against 
Mizzoo, an’ of all the cattle ridin’ I ever 
sees | sees some then. With that half-broke 
bronch of his, the one with the white eye, 
he shoulders them steers an’ burns powder 
before their noses an’ cusses them in all the 
dead languages, includin’ Shoshone slang, 
beats ’em with his slicker, holds em back 
an’ hinders ’em an’ works ’em out o’ the 
straight, an’ before you knows it they sets 
to millin’, an’ right now he’s a-ridin’ around 
‘em singin’ “‘ Joe Bowers,” an’ they ain’t 
run three mile. Bill,’ he says, ‘I misjudges 
sometimes, but a man that kin ride a 
bunch o’ steers to millin’ as quick as that 
Mizzoo did must have some good in him 
some place.’ Just then he looks at Bull, 
who is settin’ by, gazin’ at him plum 
mournful like he understood the words. 
‘Ding fiddle me!’ he says, ‘Bull, don’t lay 
it up against me, son, the man kin sure 
ride, but if I ain’t a bad judge they is 
somethin’ plum rotten an’ immoral about 
the feller that'll crop out in the end; but 
give the devil his due, Bull,’ he says. 
‘Mizzoo is a cow-man, pop goes the weasel, 
from the calf to the tanyard an’ then 
back.’ 

“Bull kind o’ smiles, an’ bein’ a little 
careless, steps on my sprained leg an’ | says 
some words that ain’t used in sewin’ 
societies. ‘So fur as I’m concerned,’ | 
says, ‘the devil takes care o’ his own, an’ | 
reckon them’s the sentiments Mizzoo has 
when he rides by an’ leaves me to be 
stomped on by the steers which was 
headed my way.’ 

“Cook kind o’ scratches his head an’ 
allows that Mizzoo says he knows | was 
safe becuz he seen Cook comin’ an’ seen he 
was headed my way; which sure is some 
truthful, but | reckon Cook must ’a’ forgot 
the grin he spread when he seen me in 


trouble; but | don’t stir up no muss when 
I can help it, an’ besides, Cook keeps me 
kind of interested when he starts rubbin’ 
my game leg with the root tea which seems 
to have healin’ virtues in it some place, for 
the swoll up leg goes down by mornin’ an’ 
when | finds that the run was choked off 
without a steer gettin’ away I becomes a 
glad an’ thankful invalid, but of all the 
wavin’ the banner that I ever seen that 
slab-sided Mizzoo does for hisself. All o’ 
the brags he’s got off in the past is whispers 
to what he relates. Everybody in camp 
gets wore out by the way he brags on his- 
self an’ his bronchs, an’ Cook is the tiredest 
one of the lot, rememberin’ what he says 
to me maybe, an’ ashamed of it; an’ one 
day he comes to me an’ says that he’s got 
business over to Waugh Mountain, an’ wiil 
I leave him off for a day or so, which I says 
yes to, bein’ as he’s fed me up high an’ 
cured my game leg by feedin’ me on soup 
made out o’ his pet chickens, an’ bein’ a 
thoughtful little man anyway he makes up 
enough soup to last me an’ rides off. 

“Next day he gets back. ‘Bill,’ he says, 
‘that feller which calls hisself Alixander 
Hamilton is legal named Ebenezer Day an’ 
he’s a lowdowner pup than | thought he 
was. Aleck Moorman told me the history 
o’ the riptile, an’ he’s a natural born varmint 
if they ever wuz one. Since he left the 
Stirrup outfit Alick got word that this here 
Mizzoo feller had run off an’ left his wife, 
which is a pore little peaked woman with 
six kids, an’ passes hisself as a single man 
when he meets up with a unsuspectin’ 
single female whose bosom hankers for a 
husband. What do you think o’ that, 
Bill?’ he says, ‘shall this here oufit, which 
has always been God-fearin’ an’ respectable 
except for a little too free use 0’ cuss words 
when provoked, warm sich a viper in its 
shirt front an’ get bit to death by him in 
the end?’ 

“*Suit yourself, Cook,’ I says to him, 
knowin’ that trouble was goin’ to ride 
down the trail towards Mizzoo when the 
boys found that he was a deceiver of 
females, ‘only let’s have peace an’ quiet 
wave after him when he hunts new cow- 
camps an’ pastures greener than this’n.’ 
I hate to fire a good man, but if you can 
persuade him to resign I reckon the Jack 
Hall outfit can stagger along under the 
blow.’ 














The Ding Fiddled Ebenezer 


“Bill,” says Cook, ‘when | was a boy in 
Washin’ton County, Mizzoora, my maw 
always had me speak Casabianca an’ The 
Boy Stood on the Burnin’ Deck, an’ the 
whole infant class believed I was goin’ to 
be a Methodist preacher or a congressman 
because I was plum full an’ runnin’ over 
with the soft answer that turneth away 
wrath. I use to diplomat before | fit, an’ 
the gineral opinion grew up that it was bet- 
ter to have me explain things than to have 
me start gougin’, becuz bein’ sandy headed 
by nature my passions rose an’ rose when | 
fit till | used to get reel mad.’ 

“*Cook,’ I says, ‘diplomacy is the front 
door o’ peace. You take charge o’ this 
here matter, persuade Mizzoo to forsake 
this here weepin’ outfit; let him go peace- 
ful on his way; let the vine an’ olive o’ 
good feelin’ wave him good-bye.’ 

‘Bill,’ says Cook, ‘your langwidge re- 
minds me of a feller that claimed to be a 
circuit rider which come to Mineral Point 
when | was wearin’ my first long pants an’ 
skinned the whole population along the 
Potosi branch of the Iron Mountain rail- 
road on a horse race; but you jest watch 
me, if Rutherford B. Hayes, which is presi- 
dent, could see me diplomat with Alixander 
Hamilton Ebenezer Day, elias Mizzoo, he’d 
make me minister from him to the Prince 
of Wales, which is eventual goin’ to be a 
king.’ 

“ Bein’ some dizzy from his speech | says 
a bowl o’ chicken soup ’d make my leg feel 
better, which Cook gets, statin’, to explain 
his cast-down looks, that it’s made out o’, 
the little rooster which favors his paw, an’ 
which Pedro sets so much store by, an’ 
which he has killed accidental an’ absent- 
minded mistakin’ him for a hen. He al- 
lows that he feels kind o’ sorry for Pedro, 
which sets a heap o’ store by the little 
feller, but says his state o’ mind is upset 
over the painful duty o’ firin’ Mizzoo an’ 
makin’ him think he’s resignin’ with peace 
an’ dignity an’ good will; but he borrows 
a heap o’ worry needless, for Mizzoo piles 
up trouble for hisself till it slides down on 
him like snow off a steep roof. He gets to 


braggin’, an’ moreover says that they ain’t 
no cow puncher in the outfit which can 
ride his bronchs without huntin’ leather, 
which every man in camp allows is too 
plum foolish to consider serious, an’ takes 
him up, offerin’ to bet money that they is 
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as peaceable as the lamb that use to go to 
school with Mary. 

“After some argument with Short Leg 
Dwyer, Pedro ropes the white-eyed one an’ 
does hisself proud, rollin’ an’ lightin’ a 
cigarette an’ makin’ fancy motions with his 
hand like he was biddin’ by-by to his best 
girl, an’ while he’s provin’ Mizzoo mistook 
with the first bronch Cook digs up a 
quirt with about two pound o’ bird shot 
braided into the end. 

“* Bill,’ he says, passin’ me, ‘that other 
bronch is goin’ to try an’ bite me on the 
leg if he can’t set me peaceable on the 
ground. When he coes that-a-way I’m 
a-goin’ to tap him with this here persuader 
so hard that he’s a-goin’ to forget what the 
pods o’ the loco weed tastes like.’ Which 
havin’ said he lifts hisself into the saddle 
plum cautious an’ the bronch drops his 
head an’ squeals, then starts his backbone 
up an’ follers it an’ does the ladies-chain 
with all four feet off the ground an’ acts 
generally like a country girl at her first 
dance, doin’ all the fancy little side-steps 
an’ hops that he has tried on Mizzoo fre- 
quent an’ useless; but Cook sets him easy 
an’ whoops fur him to hop harder till the 
bronch gits mad an’ makes a quick bite at 
one o’ Cook’s legs gettin’ his shin. ‘Holy 
Moses an’ the angels,’ says Cook all of a 
sudden, bein’ took by surprise; but before 
the bronch kin spit an’ grab again he belts 
him with the heavy end of the quirt, an’ 
if ever I did lie | aint’ lyin’ none now 
when I says that bronch quit cold an’ 
behaved hisself like a little girl in a new 
pin back. 

“Cook climbs off an’ bats the bronch 
once for luck, unlooses the cinch, takes off 
the saddle an’ says to Mizzoo: 

““He knows his medicine, he does. 
knows us that treats him kind.’ 

“Everybody laughs but Mizzoo, who 
kind o’ reddens up. ‘You must love ani- 
mals,’ says Cook, ‘judgin’ from the gentle 
way in which you treats them.’ 

“‘Mizzoo gets more red an’ allows that he 
takes kindly to some animals, but don’t 
generally cotton much to dogs, makin’ a 
kick at Bull to prove he’s statin’ the un- 
adulterated truth. Bull makes a quick 
side hop an’ bumps the white-eyed bronch, 
which kicks him a rod an’ a half straight 
up in the air, but don’t hurt him none to 
speak of, him bein’ used to maulin’. 


He 
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“Cook gets white an’ ca’m. 

““*T kin see you don’t love dogs,’ he says, 
‘treatin’ mine that-a-way. Didn’t you 
never have a dog in your whole life?’ 

““Sure I did,’ says Mizzoo, ‘I had one 
onct that wuz a dead ringer fur that’n’ o’ 
yours only he had one good ear instead o’ 
bein’ bald-headed.’ 

““What become o’ him?’ says Cook, 
gettin’ pale an’ white. 

“*T got tired o’ him an’ kilt him,’ says 
Mizzoo. 

“Bout two year ago, over in South 
Park, | guess it was,’ says Cook. 

“*Pardner,’ says Mizzoo, ‘you know it. 
You must ’a’ seen him—plum wore out an’ 
scrawny an’ a regular bag o’ bones.’ 

“*“You see him now,’ says Cook. ‘I 
found him makin’ a stagger to foller your 
low-down trail an’ I nursed him an’ he 
saved my life fur it an’ from the first 
minute you hit this here outfit he’s knowed 
you for the low-down riptile that you are.’ 
Bein’ plum angry Cook bats him alongside 
the head with the quirt an’ puts him flat 
on the ground, an’ forgettin’ my game leg, 
I arises an’ goes down to see how bad hurt 
he is. 

“* Keep away, Bill,’ says Cook. ‘It’s me 
an’ him an’ Bull. Some o’ you boys git 
water an’ throw in his face an’ leave us two 
alone,’ which we does, exceptin’ leavin’ 
them alone, an’ when Mizzoo gets back 
from starland Cook sets down an’ explains 
to him that he’s made hisself plum un- 
popular an’ the best thing for him to do is 
to resign an’ move on. 

“*You low-down reproach to the grand 
old state of Mizzoora with the two bears on 
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the great seal,’ he says, ‘a-callin’ yourself 
Alixander Hamilton after a great man 
when you’re named Ebenezer Day. You 
ding fiddled Ebenezer that hates dogs! 
You reprobate that runs off from your pore 
peaky little wife an’ six infant children! 
You case-hardened coyote that grins when 
your foreman gets throwed by a gopher 
hole! I’m plum glad I cuffed you with 
this quirt, an’ I’m plum sorry | didn’t put 
your light out, for if ever they wuz a wart 
on the world you’re him.’ Bein’ overcome 
by his langwidge Cook sets down an’ takes 
Bull in his lap an’ cries over him. ‘Left 
you to die, did her’ he says. ‘Hates dogs, 
does he? Runs away from his lawful wife 
an’ children an’ is a-makin’ out to deceive 
innocent females, is he? Well, he better 
rise up an’ pack his duds an’ rack away 
from the Jack Hall outfit by resignin’ be- 
fore he loses his low-down life.’ 

“‘An’ seein’ that he is done for an’ has 
his bluff called, Ebenezer Day lifts hisself 
up an’ departs with his two loco bronchs, 
an’ as he rides down the trail Cook looks up 
at me an’ gives a kind o’ wet wink an’ says: 

““Bill, Ebenezer is two pounds lighter 
than a July rabbit. If he wuz to fall off a 
mountain he’d float up an’ rest on the top.’ 
Just then a .44 bullet lights between Cook’s 
legs, sprinklin’ him with dust, an’ Ebenezer 
departs with the forehanded members of 
the outfit shootin’ at him an’ the unpre- 
pared ones runnin’ for their guns, and from 
then on, thenceforth, forever after, we 
never sets eye on him again and gets no 
word till Cook goes back to Mineral Point, 
Mizzoora, one summer an’ meets up with 
Mrs. E. and the six.” 























JOHN KENDRY’S IDEA 


BY CHESTER BAILEY FERNALD 


CHAPTER XXI 
A NEW MARY 


SENDRY expected to 
arrive first on the ground 
and there, with his back 
against the dawn, to 

,command a halt of 
Paulter’s subsequent ap- 
proach. On which the 
two would begin to shoot and would con- 
tinue till one of them was dead. 

Three months previous Kendry would 
have called such a programme brutal, hide- 
ous, uncivilized, unnecessary. He would 
have looked upon it as vain, melodramatic, 
pitiful. Paulter primitively demanded that 
Kendry should relinquish his communion 
with a young woman—it was of separate 
importance that she was Ethel Marr. For 
an alternative there was Paulter’s insistent 
menace against her peace and against Ken- 
dry’s life. Upon these premises Kendry 
would have said that the duty of a civilized 
man was to appeal to the law. The rights 
Paulter assailed were Kendry’s by law. 
To halt upon the question of what his 
enemy thought of his courage Kendry 
would have called harking back to a 
decayed and ridiculous “chivalry.” 

But now that he impulsively had 
brought the issue to where it was, Kendry 
supported the impulse with his reason. 
What were the exact measures the law 
would take? Provided he could convince 
a magistrate that Paulter’s intentions were 
homicidal, the magistrate would place 
Paulter under bonds to keep the peace. 
Paulter’s desire to reach Ethel Marr, across 
the gulf, to him invisible, that in all dimen- 
sions divided him from her, then must be 
proportioned against a sum of money, ex- 
torted from him after the whole story that 





had begun on the mountain had been 
recited in the court, to be magnified and 
elaborated in an irresponsible press. Ken- 
dry believed that Paulter would disregard 
the bond with that same turn of lip which 
he paid to all else that opposed him. Ken- 
dry believed it because he could not imagine 
money weighing against an obsession of 
the meanest heart. The law required a 
sickening publicity; in exchange it could 
give no certainty. The law marched be- 
hind the event. In the highest civilization 
there would be nothing to prevent one 
man’s summoning death as the arbiter of 
his quarrel with another man. If it was 
humiliating for Kendry to set himself 
against one so ignoble as Paulter in a con- 
test where undiscriminating chance should 
decide the issue, it still had become the 
sweeter alternative. To this conclusion 
instinct and reason moved together. 

It brought him to a cooler, clearer state of 
mind. The two worse possibilities seemed 
to balance. On the one hand was to die, 
which was disagreeable, but to die a man; 
on the other hand was to live, which was 
desirable, but to suffer the extinction of 
his self-respect. To turn and flee was in- 
conceivable; hence to go ahead, perhaps 
to the elimination of Paulter, but in any 
case to a solution, to a finality, was the 
logical index; and the logical index was 
all he asked. 

There hovered over him immediately the 
inevitable cloud on human processes. It 
carried that memory of Ethel Marr being 
drawn in odious closeness to Arthur Paulter 
at the irresponsible moment of her reac- 
tion from her fears. It meant that if 
Kendry died, if he himself escaped an 
unbearable imposition, he left her prey 
to it without his sympathy, his aid. The 
thought weighed in the balance against his 
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stoicism; it threatened to bring him to the 
trial as a supplicant, asking for poetic 
justice. He summoned more stoicism, he 
imagined her filling his dead silence with 
her own stoicism. There were prepara- 
tions necessary. He strove to preoccupy 
his mind with them. 

There was to make his will and there was 
to scan the ledger of his other personal 
relations. He wrote cheerfully to his sis- 
ter, impressing himself upon each one of 
her family in the way he would like to be 
remembered, yet giving no hint of what 
the cable might startle them with two 
days hence. He must now be as methodi- 
cal and exact in his more intimate affairs 
as he knew how to be in the conduct of his 
fortune. There was, shameful to his days 
of selfish introspection, that piece of paper 
he had taken from the breast of the sailor 
in those fading moments under ground. 
By now the sailor and the Pole might be 
dead and buried without identification. In 
the least event, their peril partly had been 
due to him and there was reparation due 
them. It was Monday; he telephoned his 
agent and commanded a report on both 
men before two o’clock on Tuesday. From 
that hour till nightfall he would devote 
himself to their cases. Prior to that time 
he would occupy himself with his will, and 
from this nothing should divert him. 
Thursday was the appointed dawn. He 
wanted Wednesday for himself alone. 

It had been his thought, to the extent of 
his few millions, to leave his money as a 
force at some new point, demonstrating a 
new desideratum, a new possibility in the 
evolution of society. The thought was 
vague, susceptible to ridicule, liable to 
men’s unconcern, just as the idea at first 
had been vague, just as every fresh thought 
may be when first half plucked from the 
dimness above men’s finite grasp. He had 
not precipitated it out of that vagueness. 
He took up his pen. There were insti- 
tutions of learning, essaying to advance 
leading the strong—most of the great 
movements of history had risen from levels 
intellectually lower and emotionally deeper, 
to be labeled and preserved in desiccation 
by those institutions. There were institu- 
tions of mercy, which followed the human 
procession, restoring the weak and the 
wounded to the long, straggling rear— 
fighting the phenomena of elimination by 


which, rightly or wrongly, society moved 
toward its unknown goal. In the other 
categories he found nothing that appealed 
to his aim. The commonplace rich man 
could be trusted to endow them all. 

At midnight he tore up his bescribbled 
page. He was keeping account of his 
nervous forces. Sleep was their coefficient. 
He gently put Ethel Marr from his mind; 
the best he could do for her was to maintain 
his strength, his steadiness. 

Two o'clock on Tuesday found him no 
nearer inspiration. Deprived of his own 
guidance the money seemed capable of 
building itself into a monster of ineffectual- 
ness against which the only remedy would 
be its whole dispersion. The report con- 
cerning the sailor lay on his table; that 
about the Pole was to be expected. Ken- 
dry started to dress. Eastwood came in. 

“I must be out of here in four minutes, 
but the place is yours,” Kendry said. He 
assembled the bottle, the siphon, the arm- 
chair and cushions necessary to Eastwood 
and his limp. Eastwood had greeted him 
with an expectancy, which he followed by 
a hesitation. 

“You haven’t read the papers this morn- 
ing,” he finally said. ‘Then, when do you 
—the next day? Well, the lode of the 
Little Dog mine has jumped off the claim. 
It busts Mab—complete. What do you 
think of that?” 

“It will be forty-eight hours before I can 
begin to digest it,” Kendry was frowning 
over his collar button. Eastwood fixed on 
him and began to stroke his double chin. 

“Perhaps there’s no reason why you 
should digest it,” he said, with a touch of 
coolness. ‘But there’s a reason for my 
wanting to put you the straight facts.” 

“Hand ’em out!” Kendry acquiesced. 
He seized his waistcoat. Eastwood swal- 
lowed his glass at a gulp and put it down 
with the mark of inquiry. Then he 
flushed; then he sighed. He tapped his 
boot with his stick. 

“She came home to get individual pos- 
session of her share of the estate. She 
would have the mine. I told her what 
everybody knows about mines. But she 
wouldn’t touch the real estate; the idea of 
a mortgage or two simply scared off her 
reason. And she would have the mine. It 
had taken a spurt and | didn’t count the 
spurt in the valuations we made. It in- 
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creased forty per cent. in the clean-up, for 
two weeks; then the lode jumped into the 
next company’s claim. She has left to her 
just that one unimproved piece backing 
yours on Mission Street,” he paused, with 
an indefinite note of query. Kendry was 
filling his pockets. 

“What is the moral effect of this going 
to be on Mary?” he seemed to have found 
something to say. Eastwood’s head turned 
to him with a suddenness. 

“T don’t guess she’s got ’round to the 
moral effect,” he feelingly said. “She's 
camping on the financial effect! The 
moral effect on me, if you want to know, 
has been merry Hell! It’s rung every bell 
in her chimes. J use the back stairs. But 
I’m not going to spread out on that; every 
woman keeps an angelic side for somebody, 
if he’s nimble enough to chase the spot 
where it shines.” He threw a jealous 
glance at Kendry’s preparations. “I sup- 
pose it occurs to you that I’m going to do 
something for her?” 

“1 should hope so!” Kendry raised his 
brows, seeking his hat. He waited, ready 
to depart. Eastwood regarded him to a 
length that was interrogative, but he failed 
to penetrate the other’s mind. 

“Well, how much?” he voiced his dis- 
satisfaction. “Why should the whole ton 
of bricks fallon me? The old man left my 
mother enough to live on quietly. He had 
a sneaking idea she’d marry again—I guess 
everybody knows that story. He left the 
rest to Mab and me. I’ve been saving up 
most of my income against a rainy day, 
and a family. Mab has shown me what it 
costs to keep a woman contented. She’s 
been spending from sixteen to twenty thou- 
sand a year, keeping up that ‘salon’ in 
Paris; and I saw some people there that 
looked as if they would take five if they 
couldn’t borrow five hundred. Mother has 
three thousand a year, and that is just 
what I’ve been allowing myself for my own 
expenses, and it’s enough for Mab, as a 
single woman, and that’s just what I’m 
going to give her!” he challenged, with 
visible effort. Kendry held his watch in 
hand. 

“If you want my judgment, she can get 
along on that,” he stared. Eastwood 
could not fathom him. 

“She'll make a better married woman 
for the experience,” he seemed to begin 


to think aloud. “She'll come down and 
perch where she can be petted. Lord, how 
she does want to be petted, just about now! 
A couple of soft-boiled words’”—he ap- 
peared to break the thread of his thoughts. 
“Old chap, don’t let me keep you from 
more important matters. I'll finish my 
glass; you goon.” Kendry nodded. 

“T’ll see Mary at the first opportunity,” 
he started away. Eastwood stopped him 
with a rap of his stick on the table. He 
nervously suppressed a smile at space. 

“At the first opportunity?” Kendry 
waited patiently. “Well, she’s down in 
the reception-room waiting for me, of 
course,” he drawled. It brought Kendry 
to a standstill. 

“T’ll take her with me,” he announced. 
But his rapid steps in a moment returned 
along the corridor. ‘When did she get 
this news?” he inscrutably said, holding 
the door. Eastwood took a long breath. 

“Oh, you’ve seen her since. It was 
after you left her, that day you got me 
into that hole m Chinatown. She hadn’t 
been going to say anything about it, but 
they put that stuff in the paper. How 
long shall you be?” There appeared to be 
a definite purpose in Kendry’s mind. 

“Tl return here in just one hour and 
twenty minutes,” he stated. Eastwood 
allowed himself an agreeable assumption. 

“You talk like a business man!” his tone 
might have been taken to insinuate more. 
“On with the dance—I’ll wait.” 

He waited, though he had received no 
answering gleam. Kendry wasn’t very 
plump, he said to himself, comparing Ken- 
dry with his own amplitude; it was the 
result of an overworked conscience, or 
something. Kendry walked the world 
generally with a twinkle about his eyes, 
enough to denote good nature, but not 
enough to denote what Eastwood called 
good fellowship. You couldn’t tell what 
Jack Kendry would do, he reflected, any 
more than you could have told what his 
father would do, even if it had been worth 
thousands to you. Still, it took all kinds 
of men to fit out the girls with something to 
love. Eastwood settled himself to see if 
he could get an image of Ethel Marr in a 
glass of brandy, and to wonder how she 
had so managed to climb up and pull the 
ladder after her. 

Mary came forward with a sad little 
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meaning toss of the head. When she 
turned to look for a chair his hand re- 
strained hers. 

“Henry has told me the news,” he said. 
“Will you drive with me? It will give me 
a chance to see you. There’s something 
you can suggest my doing, perhaps, for a 
woman in misfortune—something you'd 
like to look back to.” She was moving off 
with him mechanically while he spoke. 
She was unobtrusively proving, to the at- 
tracted eyes in the lobby, the imperturb- 
ability of a spirit whose pride was essential. 
Kendry had never seen her so richly, so 
almost noticeably dressed. Her glitter 
caught the attention of the people on the 
street and became for him something con- 
sciously to seem to ignore. It pointed to 
him, though not keenly against his major 
preoccupation, the change that had stolen 
over her since those first Paris days. It 
added to the incongruousness of their 
driving across into the less desirable resi- 
dence quarter of the town. Her glance 
took in the cheap shops, the smoky tene- 
ments. 

“Tf it’s money, I'll give her some,” she 
rather feebly said, ‘but I’ve quite run out 
of sympathy. When I’m in a mean street 
I get into amean mood. And I’ve already 
been preparing myself to pick out a mean 
room on a mean steamer. I suppose the 
sooner we go, the better. What have you 
decided?” 

She seemed to have lost substance; her 
voice lacked volume. 

“You won’t have a chance to give 
money,” Kendry said. “But your sym- 
pathy will flow spontaneously, if you get 
this woman to talk. I wonder if you 
wouldn’t be ‘happier staying in California, 
at home in the big house?”’ 

“That’s just the sort of thing I didn’t 
expect from you,” she frowned. “It 
sounds too much like Hal. Please don’t 
count up my jewelry and tell me what | 
could get for it. It isn’t the money; it’s 
the loss of one’s even standing with one’s 
friends. I’m sensitive on that. If you’re 
not most careful | shall suspect a change 
even in you.” The words seemed to fall 
against an austere semi-detachment on his 
part. Her look flattened to the long 
straight lines of dirty drab and yellow 
houses, of barren brief garden spaces, of 
false roof-fronts and dingy panes. 





“| can’t see what money has to do with 
our joint history,” Kendry presently 
answered her. So right and so empty!— 
she might have told him. Well-fed, inso- 
lent children of the Republic were hanging 
on triumphantly behind the open carriage; 
he ought to have foreseen that, he ought to 
have chosen a closed one. They bounced 
through muddy holes and skidded along 
car tracks in and out among the trucks 
which contributed to the débris between 
the curbs. 

“| don’t see why you brought me here,” 
she sighed. “Is it a prophecy in extension 
of what I’m coming to?” To her it was as 
if with stale habituation he had expected 
her remark. 

“ Because otherwise | shouldn’t have the 
chance to see you to-day,” he was kind. 
“Besides, you already see how fortunate 
you sti!l are,” he waved at the monotony 
that depressed her. “You'll get a new 
sense of proportion when you hear this 
woman’s story. The man was going to 
marry her, but he’s lost his grip. She’s 
willing, but the sailor thinks he oughtn’t 
to. Try to melt the poor creature,” he 
coaxed. 

Her faint responsive air lingered while 
his eyes were on her. They had come into 
the region of the most saloons, of the most 
second-hand furniture and clothing shops, 
where, by the merciful adaptiveness of 
human nature, the deepest indifference 
endured as to color, form or permanency. 
They ascended straight narrow steps above 
a locksmith’s into a smell of cabbage. 
They waited mutely under curious eyes 
that peeped through the crack of double 
doors. The crowded upholstery fought 
the blue wallpaper, appealing to a precari- 
ous stand whereon a violet and orange 
bowl held pink paper flowers. The fat 
woman without a collar beneath her 
frowsly head brought down to them a 
woman of forty, thin and worn. Kendry 
disappeared whence she had come. Mary 
heard him gruffly greeted by the sailor. 
She sat gingerly on the sofa that mocked 
the shade of her gown. Mrs. Spiller was 
neatly mended and buttoned. She had 
pricked fingers and hollow eyes; she in- 
duced melancholy, taking note of Mary’s 
clothes. It was a pleasant day, they 
agreed, looking to the hideous roofs re- 
fracted by the window glass. The woman’s 
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mind seemed undetachable from the sound 
of masculine voices in the room above. 
Yes, she got good wages. Yes, she gave 
herself enough to eat; she didn’t know 
why she shouldn’t; some people ate too 
much, her eyes met Mary’s for one instant. 
Her husband had died five years ago, and 
her only child had gone in the same year. 
Her face hardened. There was a long 
pause. The creature was inhuman, Mary 
flushed; and the carpet hadn’t been swept. 
They were startled by the sailor’s voice 
hysterically calling, “ Mary!’ The woman 
blanched; they came to their feet. 

“He doesn’t mean me?” Mary Eastwood 
stared. 

“No,” the woman scorned, running to 
the stairs. Kendry met her half way up, 
his hand raised to reassure her. For Mary 
the sight of him was a refuge to be sighed 
over. He was joyously benign, smiling 
down to Mrs. Spiller; the walls, the carpet, 
the cabbage, diminished to his supporting 
background. He was beautiful, Mary 
angered at her humbleness. 

“Go up to him,” he laughed to Mrs. 
Spiller. Mary moved as to depart. 

“Wait,” Kendry mischievously whis- 
pered. They were to see Mrs. Spiller re- 
turning in tears, blindly feeling for the 
balusters. It was painful to Mary; the 
woman had no handkerchief; she mixed 
her inarticulate sobs, her blessings on Ken- 
dry, with the back of her hand across her 
face. She hadn’t dreamt of anything like 
this. They never would forget Mr. Ken- 
dry. She—she—Kendry patted her on the 
shoulder and bade her to return to that 
man above who would be on his feet in 
another twenty-four hours. Now the pub- 
lic carriage seemed luxurious; they could 
escape out of that doleful region. 

“Have you given them a fortune?” Mary 
said. “That place was so smelly.” 

“They didn’t need a fortune. He had 
lost his nerve; it was just what | have 
come out of, only worse. I gave him a 
job, and there’s a house with it, and he’s 
going to marry her to-morrow. Love and 
a cottage, you see, square everything.” 

“Ah, I grant you,” she said. He seemed 
to linger long over the pleasure his visit 
had given him. They crossed the dividing 
street and came into a broad avenue that 
took on some grace as they progressed. 
She could not see why he should gaze with 


such sentimental abstraction at the houses 
to her so familiar and ugly, and forward 
to those blue hill tops across the Gate. 
“Then this is the resurrection of the idea,” 
she finally said. “And your wavering was 
only loss of nerve. And you'll stay here. 
And it seems to you that the idea and | 
can never be reconciled.” 

“This was hardly the idea in operation; 
it was making amends.” They turned into 
her street. ‘‘As to plans, | have none— 
beyond the day after to-morrow,’’ he said. 
“| have a rather important engagement 
with another man then, and I’m afraid it 
distracts me. You are not happy, are you, 
Mary?” he softened, seeking her eyes. She 
kept them up to him till she had made a 
moment different from any that had gone 
before. 

“You are begging the question about the 
idea,” she presently said. He twinkled. 

“And if I should go back to it—full 
blast?” he asked. Her mind worked 
keenly. 

“It will prove that you were right and 
that | was too scornful,” she quietly turned 
away, looking into the faces of two friends 
she passed without recognizing. It was 
the unsaying of her old attitude, the end 
of her condescension. Something of her 
mystery evanesced with it. He felt the 
difference in their years; suddenly it was 
left an isolated fact by her earnest of a 
harmony in their minds. 

““My own concerns aren’t worth talking 
about,” he more compassionately said. “I 
shall be thinking of yours.” 

The driver cast a glance behind him. 
Kendry went on to say that wealth was 
merely relative and that the body politic 
eventually would undertake to regulate its 
ownership. She half listened while he 
enlarged upon that. She was preparing 
the scene for their tea—not in that great 
cold room to which her own coldness so 
often had contributed, but on the balcony 
upstairs, under an awning warmed by the 
afternoon sun, and screened by plants. It 
was small and there were many cushions, 
and Hal and her mother would not be 
there. His present impersonal note was 
suited to the ears of the person on the box. 
This she could, by a word, a glance, cause 
to strike as she should wish it to. Kendry 


went ahead and rang the bell for her. When 
the door opened he held out his hand. 
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“You're coming in,” she commanded. 

“T absolutely must be at my rooms in 
five minutes,” he sorrowfully showed his 
watch. “I’m moving on a schedule that 
I can’t alter. Your brother is waiting for 
me.” 

“Telephone him,” she said; “he’s un- 
important.” 

“That’s what he'll think,” Kendry 
laughed. “I shall have to tell him that I 
must run off again, at once.” He pressed 
her fingers; they were limp. “I shall be 
more human after Thursday—if I’m alive, 


with this rush,” he responded to her un-. 


spoken charge. It was not enough. She 
was taking it for granted that there never 
would be more, never enough. 

“Good-bye,” she dully said. The dull- 
ness remained, hardly yet enlivened by its 
coming glimmer of cynicism, while he ran 
down and took his seat in the carriage. It 
was in her poise, not so erect. Her clothes 
seemed to deride her. His present delin- 
quency accused him as he waved adieu. 
He hurried his driver down the hill. 

“Poor, dear Mary,” he murmured. “But 
—not till after Thursday.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
A SIMILAR EXCURSION 


Eastwood appeared to have risen at the 
sound of his steps. He sought Kendry’s 
eye, noted his breathing, his color, his 
cheerful greeting. Kendry pounced on his 
agent’s yellow envelope. 

“Well?” Eastwood finally said. 

“Do pardon my rush,” Kendry looked 
up. “I dropped your sister at her house,” 
he added. Eastwood studied him. 

“You Gropped her at our house?” he 
presently voiced. 

“Yes, you don’t mind my reading this a 
moment?” Kendry said. Theletter rustled 
in the silence. 

“You dropped her?’’ Eastwood repeated. 

“At your house,” Kendry genially half 
returned tohim. “Sit down.” Eastwood 
slowly buttoned his coat. 

“T guess I’ll mosey along about my own 
particular damned business,” he addressed 
the door. “Something more on your 
table.” Kendry picked up the card of 
Miss Marr. “I thought I heard something 
begin to drop,” Eastwood went on without 


turning, “but I guess I’m a little too deaf 
in one ear. So long!” 

Kendry restrained a disposition to snap 
his fingers at the closed door. If a growing 
understanding of her brother added to a 
knowledge of the thorns in Mary’s new 
dependent situation, that was not a matter 
for one who, till Thursday morning, must 
look upon himself as dead. On Ethel’s 
card she had written: “I will wait.” She 
had come to try to dissuade him from 
meeting Paulter; it was natural; nothing 
else could have brought her to call on him. 
He must go down to her in the reception- 
room. There was the Pole, for whom the 
yellow envelope accounted; there was a 
will to write, and there was his day of 
lonely preparation on the mountain. 

He stopped on the soft carpet in the 
corridor. Ethel was within the curtains, 
looking out of the window, doubtless in the 
expectation of seeing him return. It was 
not the familiar blue serge, the straw hat: 
there was an effect of line, of richness, of 
not wanting attention, but of being proof 
against it that carried him back to his first 
days with Mary. Only, the lines were 
softer, firmer, the poise more pliant—the 
uninvited, the inevitable contrast to Ken- 
dry of greater strength, sounder health, 
plus youth. It touched his generosity, his 
compassion for Mary, his rebellion against 
forces in themselves so heartlessly material. 
The girl felt his presence; he saw her com- 
ing to him without preliminaries, her eyes 
supporting the appeal that palpably stood 
upon her lips. He would be kind, he 
would be appreciative, but he would be 
firm and he must contrive to make it short. 
From some unseen source there darted be- 
tween them Georgiana Baine. 

“Oh, here we ail are,” she cried with fine 
surprise. “I did want to see you both,” 
she began. 

“And we both want to see you,” Kendry 
forced her watchfulness back to himself. 
“You didn’t leave me your address. You’re 
to inspect a family of orphans with us, at 
once,” he led them down the stairs. ‘‘ Prob- 
ably Miss Marr will need your professional 
knowledge. It’s that Polish tailor; he had 
already lived too long in a cellar. He has 
left a widow and five children.” 

If Ethel was proof against the surprise in 
his statement her mildness, her acquiescence 
did not go to the length of applauding his 
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dissimulation. Georgiana cast sidewise 
glances at her in the carriage. Georgiana 
was _ willing to bet that she had ridden in 
one twenty times as often as Ethel Marr, 
and her protest at the girl's ease added 
something to the pink spaces on her 
creamy cheeks. Georgiana’s skirt hung 
stiffly out over her yellow shoes, her hat 
stood up on the back of her head as if aloof 
from a worldly wickedness she could not 
help knowing of by hearsay. They were 
polite, but she felt out of company. But 
she guessed she could hold her own. 

“| hope it’s quite clear to you,” Kendry 
said to Ethel. “You are to determine 
what ought to be done for these people. 
Georgiana,” he strained it a little, ‘is to 
give us her hygienic advice. I am to 
furnish the funds. We act entirely under 
your orders,” Georgiana missed his eye, 
“and you have carte blanche absolute.” 

“Even if it’s the Polish tailor’s family on 
Union Street?” Ethel said, noticing their 
direction. “I’ve long known them by 
sight. You won’t think I’m doing too 
much for them—you’ve counted on my 
recklessness?” 

“| pay,” he bowed. He saw her imagi- 
nation warming. 

“There’s the oldest girl,” she said, ‘you 
must notice her.’”’ Then with a breath: 
“T’ve dreamt of such an opportunity, but 
I’ve never had one.” The two others felt 
themselves dwarfed to her beside the im- 
portance of the event. ‘You've still a 
chance to make reservations.” But he had 
the huge satisfaction of answering only 
with the muscles about his eyes. Georgi- 
ana was saying something about soap. 

Except for one who could look with 
Ethel’s memories to the top of the adjacent 
hill, the Latin quarter vibrated with more 
cheerfulness than that plane Kendry had 
visited with Mary Eastwood. There were 
wider spaces, bits of triangularity, and a 
remoteness from the greater manufactories. 
In the language of the shop signs, in the 
goods displayed, the dressing of the women, 
the voices, still lingered unassimilated bits 
of Mexico, of Spain, and of Italy and 
France. The population was less dense, 
more prosperous; roughly it represented 
the wine of the country as against the 
whiskey and the beer. That perhaps had 
attracted Pinewsky to his cellar apartment, 
to which, after some feet of corridor, the 


entrance was by winding cement steps. 
In the corridor there was a trail of leaves 
and petals by which they could have found 
their way. Ethel stopped. 

“Tt will be the idea,” she said. “It will 
be the oldest girl. But the others—one’s 
heart can’t turn away.” 

“Tt was on account of one’s heart that 
one was begged to come here,”’ Kendry 
said, repaid by her flush. Eagerly she led 
the way. 

She stopped on the bottom step, with 
only the light from the cellar illuminating 
her. A girl of twelve looked up from a 
battered book. The far ceiling stretched 
from a meager skylight at the rear to a 
transom obscurely on the level of the 
sidewalk. The child sat with her feet on 
the rung of her rawhide chair. Her skin 
was olive, she had deep brown eyes and 
much hair, but her features were not yet 
beautiful. The brightly aureoled vision 
under the arch above the step stood fixed 
on the child while she arose on her patch 
of carpet and laid her book on the high 
table, flattened at her place. This was not 
the kind of visitor that ever had entered 
here before. 

“My father has been buried this morn- 
ing,” she explained, with a foreign turn to 
her “‘r’s” and “‘s’s.” ‘We are not ° 

“| know,” the vision said. “It is very 
clean here, but you are soon to live in a 
better place.” The utterance was more 
resonant, more liquid than had come down 
those cold steps from any thin American 
throat the child remembered. 

“My mother is been taken to the 
hospital,” her own voice was encouraged to 
match the lady’s. “Three of them are 
gone to theconvent. He and | are keeping 
the house,” she pointed to ascreen. There 
were bolts of cloth piled at the end of the 
table; the wall behind her hung with 
patched and pressed old clothes. ‘He is 
asleep now,” the lady’s eyes brought forth 
the child’s confidence. “He cried a long 
time. He says he is not strong enough. 
It is because he is lame.” 

“And when he wakes,” the lady spoke, 
“he'll hear news—that you are to leave 
here; that you are to go to school.” The 
child’s eyes opened. 

“You said——” 

“You are to go to school; you are not to 
sew at night and hurt your eyes; you are 
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not to worry about the cost of what you 
eat; you are to think only of growing big 
and strong.” 

The child’s lips parted. The room was 
growing so big, herself so small. Her hand 
made a little movement forward as if in- 
clined to test the reality of this vision. The 
dimmer figure of Georgiana seemed actual 
enough, and when Ethel began her ap- 
proach the quality of the child’s face 
dawned on Kendry’s wonder. The smile, 
if it started at the young lips, called up 
every further vibrant faculty of counte- 
nance, of limbs, of torso. 

“What orchestration—what a tempera- 
ment!” he murmured, heedless of Georgi- 
ana’s weight upon his shoulder. 

“You used once to pass here! You have 
spoken to me when | did not understand 
English!” the child cried. “‘ You—you say 
I am going to the school?” the words 
frightened her. 

“There is some one who—even if he 
should die,” the lady’s voice strangely put 
it, “will see that you are educated and 
given a chance to develop all the power 
you have. Do you like that?” The or- 
chestra suddenly stilled. She turned to 


the screen. 
“‘1—] couldn’t leave him,” she shook her 
head. “He is lame.” 


“We shall see about that,” the lady said. 
“Your brother shall go to school, too; and 
there will be many books, and a fireplace, 
and beds upstairs,.and the sun through the 
window in the morning. It will be in the 
country.” 

The child tried to bring back the smile 
against her fluctuating color. But her mind 
galloped to the finish. She shook her head. 

“There is my mother—and three chil- 
dren. She—she is always very pale. | 
could not go. But—but———”’ she gasped, 
pointing to the screen, “he is so clever. | 
have a temper; sometimes | am bad be- 
cause the houses make me feel like 
prisons,” her eyes glistened, her small chest 
heaved. “ But he——”’ she whispered, “he 
is always good.” All the elements of her 
smile reassembled in the voice of prayer: 
“Would you take him? He is lame.” 

“Listen,” the lady held the child’s head: 
“all six of you shall go to a house among 
trees. And there shall be a dog, and there 
shall be a cow, and it shall come true very 
soon. Do you believe me?” 
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The child touched the lady’s hands; they 
were warm, soft, real. A real horse and 
cart clattered by beyond the slit of light at 
the sidewalk. 

“Oh—oh!——” her face lit up, her 
thought spread forth through all her fiber. 
“‘He—he——-”’ then, diminuendo: “must 
I tell to him, yet——” 

“Why not?” But the child appealed 
anxiously to the screen. 

“If you—if you went away,” she man- 
aged to say, “if you did not come again, 
it would make him never happy,” she 
held back tears. She was lifted to the 
table. They both faced Kendry. The 
eyes of Ethel Marr attacked him across 
that cold space. 

“Ask this gentleman, for me, for you, 
with all your might, if he won’t come to 
see you, early—very early—Thursday 
morning—like a good gentleman, like a 
sane gentleman, so that we all shall be 
happy.” His glance was not forbidding, but 
the child could not speak. He was think- 
ing how Ethel Marr had magnified since 
that first day on the mountain, as if the 
sun had shone upon an opening blossom. 

“If I don’t come, little girl, some one else 
shall, and everything this lady says shall 
be true, upon my word of honor.’”’ The 
child started, from the intensity within the 
encircling arm. 

“We never asked you for anything be- 
fore; we may never beg of you anything 
again, but we do beseech you to come 
on Thursday—early.” Kendry shook his 
head. 

“| can’t alter my engagement. Do we 
look honest?” he came to the child. She 
nodded from conviction. “Tell me some- 
thing else you'd like to have,’ he avoided 
Ethel’s eye. The child thought. Her 
short skirt had been tailored from some 
man’s abandoned coat. 

“Will there be a piano?” she trembled. 

“Oh, not only a piano—but some one to 
teach you to play it.” She laughed and 
gave him all her confidence. 

“It is for him. I will sing in grand 
opera; he will play for my learning, and to 
be my manager,” she laughed, with the 
prophecy ringing true in the laughter. 

When the colossal beings moved out of 
the room they left the child warming the 
largest gold coin of the realm in her mois- 
tening palm. 


, 
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“You might have said so beautifully 
that you'd come,” Ethel spoke. But 
she did not wait for his answer. “Will 
you go to the country with them; will 
you look out for them?’ she said to 
Georgiana. 

“Lord, no,” Georgiana breathed. ‘It’s 
stupid enough in town, for me. Besides, 
I couldn’t get on with that girl; she’s 
like a theater.” Kendry looked at his 
watch. 

“You'd like to be driven to the ferry?” 
he asked them. Ethel unhappily sought 
his eye. 

“Heavens, if you two want to drive there 
together, don’t fuss about me,”’ Georgiana’s 
giggle ascended. It caused Ethel to push 
her toward the carriage step. Kendry 
said he must return to his rooms by the 
quicker electric car. The girl leaned out 
to him, mutely beseeching; forgetting 
Georgiana, perhaps forgetting herself. But 
he moved away. 

He had withstood her. It seemed im- 
possible, it seemed brutal; but it was true. 
He was not a live man; not yet—perhaps 
not ever. If she was magnificent; if Mary 
Eastwood, thinly diaphanous in the light 
that shone from Ethel Marr, was by so 
much more entitled to his generosity, his 
stepping to her rescue—they belonged to- 
gether in one category. It would not 
do to think. Thinking might make him 
fatally yearn to live. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
KENDRY'S WILL 


Toward eleven that evening the mes- 
senger who brought him a letter from Mary 
Eastwood would not wait for an answer. 
Kendry did not break the seal. The letter 
could contain nothing he should be able to 
answer prior to Thursday. But though he 
had a vision of its being found on his body 
and read by vulgar eyes, he could not add 
it to the heap of smoldering papers in his 
fireplace. He put it in his pocket. If it 
contained a feminine negation of her atti- 
tude in the afternoon, according to what 
she considered that to have been, then her 
attitude at their next meeting might be 
another negation, canceling the first. 
From another source there had been a 
communication : 
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“Dear Jack: My life depends on you. | 
hope you will come direct to my room at not 
later than eleven to-night. 


MARIE DE FoNTENOY,” 


To which he had shrugged and tossed it 
into the flames. But he would go. Ex- 
cept for the provisions covering the future 
of the sailor and the Polish family his will 
had made no progress. He had dressed 
for the mountain. He took up his light 
marching kit. He would not return to his 
rooms. As soon as circumstances per- 
mitted he would cross the bay and disap- 
pear into the wilderness until the appointed 
hour. 

Marie de Fontenoy peeped at him 
through the narrowest slit of the door be- 
fore she stood behind it for his entrance. 
She wore a gown of purple brocade, with 
ornaments in the fashions of the seventies. 
Her false front stood memorially on her 
forehead; there were little bristles on her 
chin; her figure was of a corpulence drown- 
ing femininity. She locked the door, 
thrust lighted cigar into her mouth, ex- 
tended her hands with a cordiality that in 
China would have been considered im- 
modest and hysterical. 

“The perfumery is stronger than the 
cigar,” Kendry said. ‘Of course, if you 
will be a joke, I can smile. You’re a sort 
of walking pun on yourself. But I like to 
take my friends seriously.” 

“ Alors,” said Chan Kow, “seriously take 
me to where I shall not be coughing in a 
hangman’s noose. They accuse me of 
those dollars, of that dead monkey you 
found on my floor. I am ‘wanted.’ But 
I am innocent; therefore I must sublime. 
Will you whisk me into Marin County in a 
horseless wagon?” 

“| will,” said Kendry. “I will consider 
the morality of the act after it is performed. 
But an automobile, at this hour——”’ 

“Awaits!” Chan Kow lightly sang. “I 
took the liberty of ordering it in your 
name.” He locked a portmanteau; he 
made no subtraction from the elaborate 
array of articles on his bureau; a drawer 
carelessly open was full of ribbons and 
laces. He touched a match to the alcohol 
beneath a pair of silver curling tongs. He 
jammed on a leather cap and tied a double 
veil over his face, hiding his eyes and his 
diamond earrings. The table was ar- 


ranged with French newspaper and novels, 
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and an open box of chocolates. He gave 
the portmanteau into Kendry’s hand. 
“Mon cavalier!’ he explained. 

“This is my last appearance in any such 
réle as this, ma belle Marie,” Kendry hid 
his discomfort. “‘Sabbee?” 

“We meet again in Paris,” Chan Kow 
nodded, “‘at the opera, as gentlemen. I, 
perhaps, with a dash of rouge on my 
cheek.” 

They left the room lighted, a needless 
fire in the grate, the alcohol burning under 
the tongs. A fat pug dog lay asleep at the 
foot of the bed, as unalert as if Chan Kow 
had drugged it. The great lady took Ken- 
dry’s arm along the arcaded corridor, her 
bulk explaining her tottering gait on high 
heels; her jingle of gold bracelets, her per- 
vading musk, her glint of rings at the end 
of her silk mitts excusing to the hotel 
world her want of comeliness. On the 
ground floor they avoided the open area 
where the lounging spaces were. They 
came out by a side entrance. The man 
who had brought the automobile saluted 
Kendry with recognition; other than him 
there were no interested spectators to so 
commonplace a departure from that large 
hostelry. They flew toward the ferry, the 
ugly details of the wide street lost in dark- 
ness deepened by rows of inadequate gas 
lamps and the glare of the headlights from 
the cable cars. The buildings softened 
against the sky of a mild night in the 
grateful surcease of the day’s commotion. 
Chan Kow had settled himself in the rear 
seat, an appropriately characterless figure. 
Kendry did not speak until they had 
locked wheels on the deck at the stern of 
the ferry-boat and were safely in the 
stream. Chan Kow did not respond. 
With the colored lights of the water-front 
gleaming behind him and the illuminated 
outlines of the hill where, like a Buddhist 
tocsin echoing among Christian spires, he had 
spent so many profitable, sensual, dangerous 
years, Chan Kow was ingenuously snoring. 

Kendry paced beneath the stars. The 
dark summits of all the mountains held in 
his thoughts. Dying would bring removal 
of all these boundaries, with such infinite 
diffusion of spirit over space as to make 
further consciousness seem improbable. 
But his reverie was not melancholy; he had 
asked for something to do and destiny had 
confronted him with Thursday morning. 


In the face of dissolution all values altered. 
He believed himself content. He guided 
the car in the wake of the last passengers 
off the boat. In fifteen seconds they were 
out of sight of it. He went at thirty miles 
around broad curves into the deserted 
country road. 

“| beg you to teach me the control of 
this monster,” Chan Kow said, a few miles 
farther. He was exchanging his pointed 
slippers for a pair of boots. “‘Seeing me 
carried like this, as on a noisome cloud, 
would curl up the spirits of my ancestors. 
I shall ask to drop you in some convenient 
place; then I shall continue alone, till the 
‘devil’ underneath us throws me into the 
ditch, which I understand is the inevitable 
end of enjoying this pleasure, as with many 
others. I hand you here a check on my 
Paris bank, to pay the owners.” 

He conservatively maneuvered under 
Kendry’s direction, a determined, but not 
so apt a pupil as one might have expected. 

“Now I will nap again till you have 
passed San Rafael,” he yielded the wheel. 
“| have promised myself to deliver your 
friend Collins, including his great ears, to 
the Sheriff of Marin County before sunrise. 
I hope he is sleeping as soundly as this 
motion invites me to.” 

They echoed through the streets of 
sleeping San Rafael and presently ran 
steeply down into a region between the 
foothills of the sea-ridges and the long 
spread of marshes hordering the upper 
waters of the bay. The hills rose suddenly 
out of the flats, sleekly rounded in their 
folds, covered with grass, but mainly with 
no other vegetation than a rare clump of 
eucalyptus or an indigenous oak at some 
chance height, black and domed in the 
night. In the middle of a straight stretch 
of road Chan Kow pressed Kendry’s 
shoulder. 

“Let us halt and smoke.” 

“And discuss the effect of my being 
called into court and telling all I know 
about this,” Kendry said. He shut off his 
spark. The stars and the two red points 
of their cigars stood out together. The 
other human sign intermittently was that of 
a shifting engine beyond the hills. ‘“‘ Did 
you murder that old man?” Kendry said. 
Chan Kow’s interior seemed to have filled 
with smoke, awaiting this question. He 
cocked his feet on his portmanteau. 
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“Ting Lee went into the jewelry busi- 
ness with my capital,” he said. ‘He al- 
ways honestly paid me half of his profits. 
They became large. Paulter bought bul- 
lion and secretly shipped it to them from 
the East; Ting Lee manufactured a little 
jewelry and that ex-convict Kelly-Collins 
made many beautiful silver coins. I long 
suspected it; Paulter knew it. Paulter 
wanted to increase his returns; he debased 
some of the silver; you remember their 
quarrel. It was I who settled that, by 
sending back his bonds. But, because you 
had come to see me, Ting Lee and Paulter 
and Collins unceasingly suspected that | 
was under pressure to betray them. The 
man shot in the theater was one of my 
household they had made a spy of. The 
fatal stratagem of Ting Lee, following that, 
showed the decay of a once fertile brain. 
He presented me with a bottle of a liquor 
he greatly praised. He insisted on opening 
it for me; so that I brought him a circular 
tray with two glasses. He was too gra- 
cious—he even went so far as to say that 
the liquor was to celebrate the end of our 
first misunderstanding. For me it was 
then only to divert him with pretexts until 
the opportunity arrived for me to shift the 
tray. I drank and he suspected me until 
I began to show signs of suffering. Then 
he drank and my suffering suddenly ceased 
and we looked into each other’s eyes, 
with his beginning to enlarge. While he 
writhed on the floor | composed a poem 
which it is a pity I cannot translate int6é 
French or English. Then | thought of the 
inopportuneness of that death—it’s proving 
to the others that I knew what to expect 
from them. I did not wait for your visit; 
I could not seek you, for you had gone with 
Collins—I learned where. | took the first 
boat across the bay the next morning and 
had the honor of bringing home the laundry 
to Miss Marr. It was a pleasure to confirm 
one’s opinion of so perfect a product of 
humanity. I said what caused her to per- 
suade Paulter to go and release you from 
that death. Had | gone myself probably 
I never should have ridden in the Champs 
Elysée. My cigar is out.” 


“| hope,” said Kendry, “that I now am 
saving your neck. Do you realize what 
it must have cost her pride to appeal to 
that man for me?” 

“1 believe I know what pain it would 
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have cost her not to succeed,” Chan Kow 
said. ‘But you still live, and a mighty 
force beats within her breast—equal to all 
your powers of mind and body and soul— 
the marvel of the world. To which may 
your wisdom lead your appreciation.” 

“What an extraordinary composition 
you are, sir,” Kendry sighed. “Why do 
you now risk your liberty, perhaps your 
life, pursuing Collins? With your stand- 
points what have you to gain beyond the 
petty vengeance of jailing this man?” 
Chan Kow exhaled at the North Star. 

“Collins will be dreaming in one of those 
cafions,” he said. “The moon will be 
shining through the holes in his window- 
shade. The cabin is off the road in dense 
brush and oaks. Collins will awake to a 
falsetto scream, a falling body against his 
door. He will have been a week without 
seeing a mortal. After a long silence he 
will open the door. On the step—petti- 
coats—the age obscured by the folds, the 
beauty of the female hidden by a veil. If 
he does not shoot, he will stoop down to 
that veil. And | will bind him like a pig 
and leave him at the ‘Sheriff’s door, with 
the circular of the Treasury Department 
pinned on his breast, showing his likeness 
and his history” 

“Alive?” 

“You are thinking what an uproar he 
will make, shouting my name while | am 
guiding this devil-go around the corner? 
But he will not have seen my face; he will 
have only felt my needle pumping through 
his skin, and the morphine will make him 
warm and happy, like that fat dog we left 
on the bed.” He sighed comfortably and 
stretched his legs. ‘‘As you say, however, 
there is no satisfaction in all that, for mere 
enmity’s sake—if it succeeds. But to me, 
now, a new experience is worth the risk of 
one’s life. I have tasted poverty and 
wealth, slavery and domination, love and 
disillusionment, debauchery and asceticism, 
friendship and homicide, philosophy-to- 
optimism and philosophy-to-despair. For 
you, mon brave, and for that lovely coppery 
hair and morning eyes, it was left to show 
me what she calls your idea. If, as | 
think, you have invented it, that is because 
you were born in the Western Hemisphere, 
upside down. For you the idea is to build 
up the beautiful; for me it is to destroy 
the hideous. In either case it is a dedica- 
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tion of one’s more lasting self to the great 
whole, asking no return but the satisfaction 
of one’s spiritual intellect. it is a new 
religion without a god—happy thought! 
For no one can ever take its name in vain, 
or weakly shift responsibility on it, or 
suffer with fear of it, or seem to com- 
promise with it by saying words. Exit 
Collins from a bettered world, or exit Chan 
Kow. I see signs of the moon. Have I 
said enough?” The steely-blue reflection 
from the zenith was deepening shadows 
on his great countenance framed in the 
veil. The man was at least seventy, 
Kendry looked at his hard flesh. 

“You are stupendous,” Kendry sighed. 
“If 1 could understand why you flee, being 
innocent, | should be at peace with you.” 

Chan Kow made no answer. When 
they were ready to start he said: 

“Should you like to ride to your wedding 
in an automobile constructed in China- 
town?” 

“| should probably ride to a broken 
neck,” Kendry said, in English. “You 
Chinese are no mechanics.” 

“But long before Byzantium we were 
administering courts of law,’ Chan Kow 
smoked. “Hence I, a Chinaman, prefer 
not to ride in your mechanical car of 
justice.” 

They skirted the northeasterly end of the 
slopes that came down from the flanking 
summits next the mountain. The moon 
ascending silhouetting the line of emi- 
nences on the San Pablo shore, silvering 
the winding waterways of the marshes. 
They scuttled like some fiery incongruous 
insect with a hundred hastylegs. At length 
Chan Kow stopped him. 

“Presently there is a cross-road, and a 
house. Shall we part here, you for your 
road to the mountain?” 

“Why do you assume that I’m bound 
therer”’ Kendry said. 

“From which of the two ladies have I a 
letter, begging me to dissuade you from 
this affair with Paulter?”’ 

“It might be from either, if both knew, 
Kendry somewhat shortly said. 

“Both do. I informed Miss Eastwood; 
it was but fair. But I have destroyed the 
letter. Do not suspect that I shall inter- 
fere. I shall be zig-zagging toward Paris, 
possibly infected with this mad motor-car 
disease.” He put on a belt with a holster 
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and covered himself with an opera cloak. 
“Tf you kill Paulter, | trust to nature and 
the curve of that willow waist. If he kills 
you—mon Dieu, you have been young, well 
fed—and let us rejoice that your death will 
simplify the life of her who carries the 
torch of perfection.” He alighted in his 
grotesque garb whose existence he seemed 
to have forgotten. ‘“‘The greatest fact for 
me is that your father was my friend, that 
I am yours, and that perhaps you will be- 
come mine,” he offered his hand. “To- 
night—sleep! That is the secret. When 
you meet Paulter, let him talk. Your eye, 
not on his eye—that is romance, the 
theater. Your eye on the lower button of 
his waistcoat, your breathing full as may 
be—six shots and save one. A bad tooth- 
ache is worse than the pain of giving up the 
ghost. No stimulants! Learn how much 
your pull deflects your aim.” 

“T am your friend,” Kendry gripped him, 
spare and straight against the broad round- 
shouldered figure. “If I live, test me.” 
The old man’s eyes glowed with approval, 
with understanding, with fidelity. “The 
idea will test us both,” he said. ‘The 
idea came out of your learning the uses of 
wealth, its formula. When you have 
learnt the uses of love, and have learned 
its formula; when you are as rich in love 
as now you are in money, then that little 
surplus aspiration that remains will grow 
and strengthen for the service of the idea. 
Adieu! \f any man’s god will make wit- 
ness to me | will worship that god in your 
favor.” He jerked forward and disap- 
peared over a rise in the road, his veil blow- 
ing behind him, his ability to guide the 
machine at such a pace a matter for con- 
jecture. Kendry turned off to the byroad 
toward the mountain. 

Mary’s note, then, had been to dissuade 
him. It justified his not opening it. At 
last he was alone, with nothing before him 
until Thursday at dawn. A day and two 
nights would evolve the matter of his will. 
At present he watched the long shadows 
of the eucalypti bordering the way, letting 
his mind restfully wander. Wandering, 
however, it sought no new fields; presently 
it gravitated to an ancient theme. There 
with unhampered activity it fastened upon 
acontrast of amber hair and chestnut, then 
on twenty other contrasts, less of chance 
and more of essence. But his will pre- 
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sided. He found a new balance—it was 
just, it was comprehensive, it was liberaf- 
ing. His fortune should be divided equally 
between Mary Eastwood and Ethel Marr, 
each to administer according to her light. 
Surely now he could sleep. 

He climbed a steep hillside and came 
under the spreading gnarled branches of an 
oak that swept the ground. It was dark 
in the shadows. It’s outlook, through the 
leaves, was only to other hillsides, other 
oaks and the stars beyond. He lay with 
his hands behind his head. The air was 
soft, dry, still. The solitude, the vacancy, 
were part of his mind. What he in the 
embodied spirit might have done for Mary 
Eastwood, for Ethel Marr, not even they 
could have foretold. What the money 
could restore to Mary, what it could hold 
forth for Ethel Marr, he foresaw. The 
solution was so exact, so auspicious, so 
poetic that it seemed to make superfluous 
the day before the dawn of Thursday. 
It was the solution. It made John Kendry 
superfluous too. It was the beginning of 
a loneliness. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
ETHEL’S PLAN 


At the gate Ethel listened for sounds 
from Paulter. Apparently he was not 
about the house. There was a maturer 
shadow at her mouth. She glanced to her 
window and to the fence of wire and 
charred lath that divided the small garden 
from refuge beyond. The lamp on the set 
dinner table in the living-room limned her 
mother at the doorway, in her gray gown 
and in her shawl. The girl approached her 
with a bunch of violets. 

“T ate on the boat; I was late and | 
wanted to be away from Georgiana Baine,” 
she said to the relaxed face that would not 
look at her and would not respond. Her 
mother moved onto the veranda, drew up 
hershawl. Thecity was adistant glimmer. 
“T went to see Mr. Kendry,” Ethel con- 
tinued behind her, less with the freshness 
of her greeting. ‘I have promised to care 
for some orphans for him. | shall be busy. 
Where is Arthur?” 

“He just went out,” her mother color- 
lessly said. The girl let the violets fall to 
her side. She made her way to her room. 
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Some time elapsed before she returned in 
slippers and in a calico gown, her sleeves 
rolled up. She began clearing the table, 
changing the cloth, leaving the violets in a 
vase. Her mother’s thin fingers gripped 
the doorposts. 

“You didn’t tell me you were going 
there; you didn’t go to see him about 
orphans.” The girl drew up as if to the 
lash upon wounded shoulders. 

“Mother, you know why I went. Arthur 
isn’t concealing anything from you. | 
hoped I could stop them. I didn’t suc- 
ceed.” The hands left the doorposts to 
clasp each other. 

“It will be Arthur—I know it will be 
Arthur,” her mother moaned. ‘Why did 
you go to that man—why didn’t you come 
to him? If you would say one word to 
Arthur!” The girl straightened her arms. 

“Why haven’t you said that word?” she 
approached her. “Why do you call on 
me when it is | who ought to look to your 
I am your daughter; why have you let 
this man pursue me into our own house, 
when I loathe him and when he has brought 
us to this unbearable pass? Mother, why 
do you stand away from me so?” 

A half smile, as if from the sweet taste 
of self, mixed with the bitterness of her 
mother’s tone. “You'll try to lay it on 
me,” she said. “You won’t say the word 
that would keep him away from that man. 
You want him to be killed.” 

“Ah, what possible word can I say to 
him’” her daughter deepened. 

“You could show him some condescen- 
sion, some gratitude for all the things he 
has done for us——”’ 

“Things against my will, against my 
begging him——” 

“Then things he has done for me,” 
Violet Marr took her opportunity. ‘He 
sometimes thinks of me. I have some 
value in his eyes; every day I have less 
and less in yours. He’s much more like 
my son than you are like my daughter,” 
she pressed the thin hair from her temples. 
The girl drew in her breath. 

“Would you say that if you realized that 
it might be true?” she uttered with awe. 
“If you feel that way do you dream of its 
wretchedness for me? Mother!’’ she tried 


to compel the mouth that flickered between 
aggrievement and the pleasure it took in 
the effect it had produced. The girl stood 
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suspecting herself of a vitality, of a heart, 
Opposed to one who sought to fasten on 
them; to fasten on them with feeble ten- 
drils that pleading for mercy’s sake not to 
be torn, mercilessly planned an aggregate 
that should crush her power to expand. 
The echo of their words horrified her. 
“Mother, I haven’t been forgetting you to- 
day. You saw the violets; you turned 
away from me when | came with them. | 
think Mr. Kendry is going. to marry Miss 
Eastwood. Nothing but my sense of being 
responsible for Arthur’s hatred of him 
would have made me call there. Won’t 
you give me your eyes, mother?” The 
gray gown passed in front of her; the once 
shapely hand took to smoothing a tiny 
wrinkle in the cloth. 

“What did he say?” 

“Georgiana Baine was there. But I 
said what he quite understood. He has 
taken too many affronts from Arthur; 
they’ve gone down too deep in him; he 
merely said that he would not break his 
engagement for Thursday morning.” The 
fingers drew up the cloth. 

“He means to kill him,” her mother said 
between her teeth. Ethel stood behind 
her; the light shone through her mother’s 
thin nostril; the room took on a foreign- 
ness, a hostility. Her mind went back 
to the reception-room where she so long had 
waited. 

“Or else to be killed,” she corrected. 
The pale blue eyes shot at her. 

“I’ve seen him; be doesn’t mean to be 
killed; he’s planned it all out. He’s not 
hot-blooded like Arthur; he’s calculating 
like his father; he’s cold, like your father, 
like you. Suppose Arthur does kill him?” 
she was inspired. “It will be for lack of 
one touch, one endearment, from you.” 
The girl stared with widened eyes. 

“Do you mean, mother, that you would 
have me marry him?” she said. Violet 
Marr again turned from her. 

“If he thought you were going to, he’d 
stay away from the mountain, he’d do any- 
thing. Even without your actually saying 
you would,” she heard her words, and 
flushed. The girl did not respond. Once 
after the heat of an angry passage between 
them the girl had told herself that there 
had been a degree of maturity beyond 
which her mother’s mind never had passed. 
Now the truth of it was weighing on her. 
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Violet Marr smoothed the cloth. “I 
couldn’t stand the scandal, the publicity 
of it,” she began to moan. “I’m not like 
you.” Herdaughter was motionless. The 
tick of the clock became exasperating. “| 
know I shall never live through this—I 
know I shall die—up there alone,” she 
began to sob. Ethel followed and put an 
arm about her. 

“Mother,” her changed voice came close 
to the older woman’s ear, “you must tell 
Arthur that he can’t live here any more. 
We haven’t time to discuss it. He must 
understand that he is to leave our house and 
you and I are going to another part of the 
world; that he will never see us again; 
that it is needless for him to continue his 
quarrel with Mr. Kendry. Will you do 
the only thing that may save them both— 
the only thing that ever can make us 
happy together?’ Her mother’s shoulders 
worked to be free; the girl shuddered but 
withheld her. ‘Don’t you see how you 
and | can come together again, in our own 
little home, away from him? I shall work; 
I shall be able to have you aservant. We 
can read; we'll go to the theater; we'll 
drive sometimes—you know you love 
those things. Mother—say you will, now, 
to-night.” Her mother laid a finger on 
her open lips. 

“He’s coming,” she panted. The girl 
clung to her with both arms. 

“You can say yes or no, mother,” she 
stifled a sob. She kissed the cheek as she 
had kissed it in the midnight terrors of 
young childhood. “I'll give you all my 
love, mother: Tell him. Say yes.” There 
were steps on the veranda. Violet Marr 
extricated herself. 7 

“He'll hear you,” she whispered. The 
girl stood away from her. The light be- 
trayed their agitation. Paulter examined 
them. 

“What’s up, mother?” he said. They 
were silent. Ethel did not acknowledge 
his presence. The new shadow deepened 
about her mouth. “What’s up in our 
happy boarding-house?” his jocularity 
mixed with a touch of sarcasm. Ethel 
took the lamp. 

“T’ll tell you presently,” she said, ignor- 
ing her mother’s protest. She left them 
in semi-darkness while she appeared to be 
trimming all the other lamps, beyond the 
half-closed kitchen door. Paulter whistled: 
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and ascended to change his clothes. When 
he brought down his own lamp to her she 
was washing the dishes, in her rubber 
gloves. Paulter stretched himself on the 
lounge, in his carpet slippers. His hair 
was oiled and pasted down over the top of 
the abrasion from Kendry’s door. He 
waited, ready to wink reassurance to Mrs. 
Marr, but she would not meet him, and 
the work in the kitchen drew out. 

“This don’t phase me,” he undertoned. 
Then he whistled and pretended to read a 
newspaper. He wanted to know what new 
thing had happened, but he could get on 
without saying so. They need not think 
he had been moping that day. He had 
been at the races; he had lunched with 
two affable ladies and his bets had paid for 
the lunch. If the ladies were not her kind, 
their responsiveness made up for it, and 
he knew what they were and they knew 
what he was, and they knew just how far 
any woman or any man could go with him. 
Violet Marr did not approve of the races 
and he never expatiated on them to her. 
She disliked tobacco smoke and he could 
point to a good many times when he had 
deferred to her in that. Now, however, he 
was about to see if there was a cigar left in 
his case, when Ethel reappeared. She 
tried to breathe as usual. She took strong 
hold of the back of a chair. 

“| was begging my mother to ask you to 
live somewhere else,” she said. ‘You 
came back before she could answer me.” 
Paulter did not meet her forced gaze. He 
put his hands in his pockets and fixed on 
her mother. 

“Well, ma, why don’t you answer?’’ he 
said. They gave her time; she painfully 
blinked at the floor. 

“T shall take no answer to mean no, 
mother,” Ethel said. Paulter chuckled. 

“T guess if she wanted me to go she'd 
find a way to let me feel it. Maybe she'll 
find out that you spent the afternoon with 
him, and tried to make somebody else take 
a job in the country so that she'd be out of 
the way. It’s about time there was some 
man willing to look after you, and it ain’t 
every man that will do it and take his pay 
in hard words.” She did not flinch. 

“You’ve been down to see Georgiana 
Baine.”’ 

“Yes,” he rose to the challenge. ‘And 
if you knew as much as she does about 
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looking out for yourself she wouldn’t have 
been able to blab. Oh, | size her up, don’t 
worry?” ‘ 

“Mother answers no,” Ethel resumed, 
able to free herself from the chair. “She 
hasn’t the courage to ask you to go. Now, 
I ask you to go. There is a hotel near the 
station. Will you go to-night?” He 
angrily felt his color change. “You are 
coming between me and my mother; you 
make me live under a cloud of self-con- 
sciousness; I’m like a plant in a cellar here. 
| want you to go. Will you oblige me?” 
The sofa was low and Ethel was tall, but 
his wish to show no perturbation kept him 
from altering her advantage. He pointed 
his finger. 

“Say, who paid for those clothes you 
wore to-day?” he hoarsely said. “The 
money came in a letter from ‘Mooseer de 
Prayless—something. And who is her 
He never saw Tahiti, and | can prove it. 
He’s a Chinaman and his name is Chan 
Kow, and he wouldn’t throw you money 
for nothing, would he? Who would? 
Why, his bosom friend, Jack Kendry; he 
paid for your clothes. And you went up 
to him to-day as much as to say: ‘Well, 
here | am in ’em, and what next?’ That’s 
all. If she wants to chuck me out of her 
house, she can.”” He had missed his mark. 

“Mr. Kendry isn’t the kind of man who 
does that sort of thing,” Ethel said. 

“Oh, that amount wouldn’t be a gnat- 
bite to him,” Paulter sniffed. 

“You miss the essence,” her quiet cut 
“He wouldn’t put me under such an 
obligation, against my knowledge, my wish. 
That would be more like you. Will you 
go now?” she gained in presence. Paulter 
tossed to the end of the sofa. 

“Will I go,” he said, “just so you can 
steal up there and be with him on Thursday 
morning and spoil the game? Say,” he 
lowered, ‘I’m going to fill that guy so full 
of lead that he won't float on ice. If you 
don’t want to marry him, why are you 
so pale?” Her hands came back to the 
chair. 

“Then you refuse to go?” she ominously 
said. Her mother cried out as if in pain. 

“T asked you to coax him,” she said, 
“and you say everything you can to make 
him want to go to that man and be shot. 
You sha’n’t drive him out of the house at 
midnight.” 
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“Then, mother, | shall go myself,” 
Ethel drowned her. “I shall never live 
with you until you are done with him. 
Good-bye.” She was bareheaded, her 
slippers were thin; her throat was exposed. 
She started for the door. Her mother 
gasped her name. Paulter was before 
her. 

“You stay here,” he said, with the key 
of the locked door in his hand. He hur- 
ried to the door of the kitchen, his eyes 
upon her. She had made no effort to pass 
him; she might have seemed to less ex- 
cited eyes more closely watching her effect 
on him than planning for herself. Paulter 
locked the windows; they could not be 
opened noiselessly. ‘You sit down and 
stay a while,” he said. ‘Your mother 
says | don’t pet you up enough. Well, 
I’ve said all the cold words | wanted to 
say. Now I'll be pleasant, whether you 
areor not.” The girl, least agitated of the 
three, went to her mother. 

“He’s committing a crime,” she stated. 
“I’m of age and no one has a right to de- 
prive me of my liberty. | shall find a way 
to go. Do you realize the situation?” 
Her mother burst into tears. 

“It’s horrible,” she made her way to the 
stairs. ‘‘Neither of you thinks of me. | 
won't stay to hear you quarrel—| can’t 
stand it.”” She was without her lamp, but 
they heard her shut her door. It, too, the 
girl thought she heard, was being locked 
against her. That drew on her. Paulter 
laughed. 

“Now, say,” he whispered, “I know as 
well as you when a hen hatches a duck. 
If you knew how much | was on your side, 
you old handsome——”’ It brought her 
to remember how rarely her mother had 
left her entirely alone with him. She 
sought the piano. ‘“Sure—whoop her up!” 
he praised the move, his eyes on the full 
softness of her throat. He threw himself 
into the armchair and searched for his 
cigar case. It was empty and while her 
fingers ran over the keys he glanced at the 
stairs. She began playing snatches from 
his whistling repertory of popular airs, 
mocking them with the grandeur of her 
accompaniment. 

“T’ve just burnt up all the tobacco in 
the house,” she collectedly said. “I'll 
send you the equivalent when I have left 
here. I was looking forward to this and 


| didn’t want you to be filling the house 
with smoke all night.” 

“Oh, it’s all night,” he cheerfully said. 
“You think I’ve got to smoke to live. 
Just watch me.” 

He feasted his eyes. It didn’t need any 
Georgiana Baine or any coffee to keep him 
awake to-night, he chuckled, putting 
together the detached items of Georgiana’s 
half confidences about Kendry. Not to 
smoke made him sleepy as a rule, but the 
man who couldn’t sit, to any length of time, 
before that swaying waist, that tumbled 
hair, that clear browned skin of neck and 
arm—his name wasn’t Paulter. His im- 
agination, unsoothed by its habitual nar- 
cotic, warmed with the sight of her and 
with the advancing of the hour. Her 
mother’s tread was no longer heard. 

“This is like married life,’ he laughed. 
She leaned from the keys and tossed her 
head at him and smiled—actually smiled, 
he repeated to himself. 

“Love in a cottage,”’ she said, her hair a 
little more disordered, her knee rising with 
the pedal. Her eye, while, for lack of 
knowing the words, she hummed the vapid 
sentimental song of the moment, seemed to 
linger where she best could be aware of 
him. And the look about it was almost 
wicked. By God, the man silently slapped 
himself, women were strange beings! She 
broke into an air he was certain she never 
had heard sung on the stage; its invita- 
tion, its suggestion, if it had come to her, 
must have come through the music. He 
came to his feet. 

“Say, you could just tie me up with a 
string and dangle me on your finger, if you 
wanted to,’ he emphasized, his knee 
against the piano stool. The girl jumped 
up and took the lamp. 

“The oil’s out,” she laughed. He was 
ahead of her with the key to the kitchen. 
He gallantly took the lamp from her hand. 

“The prima donna don’t fill any lamps 
in this show,” he said. He opened the 
door to the rear veranda, where the oil 
can was. The girl strolled back to the 
living-room. The can was empty. He 
heard her leisurely ascend the stairs. 
There was no more oil to be found. He 
heard Ethel lock herself into her room. 

It made him dash around to beneath her 
window. She was just lighting her lamp. 

“Going to bed?” he said. 
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“T shall stay here till you’ve fallen asleep 
for lack of tobacco,” she closed the window 
and drew the shade. His disillusionment 
was as if she had thrown cold water down 
on him. He gave a hard laugh. 

“Will I?” he said. 

He hurried back to the kitchen. The 
lamp showed that there was no other oil 
can hidden there. He could hear her 
walking about in her room. There was no 
oil in any other lamp. There was no candle 
and no matches, save what he had in his 
pocket. He risked the ascent to his room 
—he could hear if she opened her window. 
There was neither tobacco nor lamp. If he 
slept, she was going to steal out. She must 
think he was easy! He would stay awake 
till Thursday morning, if necessary, and 
then she couldn’t beat him up that steep 
trail. He chuckled his scorn. 

He went alertly back to the kitchen. 
She had forgotten the oil stove—there was 
enough fuel in it to boil a little water. 
Coffee, of course! He searched the cup- 
boards by its light. There was no coffee 
and there was no tea. All right. There 
was an Arthur Paulter. She'd have a 
chance to get acquainted with him. 

He couldn’t remember a shred of tobacco 
in any pocket; he couldn’t recall where he 
had abandoned a half-smoked cigar. He 
came out on the gravel walk again. Her 
light burned. He was accustomed to late 
hours, and she wasn’t, he reflected. She 
would read and that would make her eyes 
heavy. There was just one more thing he 
wanted to know. He stole back. He 
once had given her a pistol, the year when 
the pistol had come back to dispute the 
field with the revolver. It was his first 
and only gift. It had rather pleased her, 
but it had frightened her mother. In the 
new house they had agreed that it should 
remain untouched in a cupboard of its own. 
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It was gone. All right—he wasn’t going 
to climb up a ladder to her window and 
have her say she had thought he was a 
burglar. He would settle himself for a 
test of endurance, and she should not have 
the satisfaction of hearing from him. 

The moon was rising. It made the 
shadows of the living-room gloomy to one 
whose eye must not close. He placed a 
table across the foot of the stairs and piled 
it high with books in unstable equilibrium. 
He put on his overcoat and brought out a 
stool to the veranda. Even if he were 
foolish enough to risk running down to the 
village after cigars, the stores would be 
closed and deserted. On the stool, with- 
out a back, if he went to sleep he would 
fall, and that would awaken him. 

But for some hours he had no further 
tendency toward sleep. He was not used 
to solitude, to self-contemplation; they 
made him melancholy, they brought a kind 
of fear. She was up there and he was 
out in the moral cold. He wasn’t making 
good with her. He could have been at the 
Golden Bow-wow, in town, with a fat cigar 
in his teeth and a drink at hand and some 
one trying for all she was worth to make 
good with him. Instead he sat here with 
not even the old hen poking her head out 
to commiserate him. Here he was, going 
up against a man that would land him in a 
mahogany overcoat if he wasn’t quick 
enough—and what was A. Paulter going to 
get out of that, either way? Say, had the 
two of them planned this out together? 
Was Kendry off in the woods somewhere? 
He put his pistol in his overcoat pocket. 
Let him come. He began pacing up and 
down the veranda, stopping at the sound 
of a night bird, a prowling dog. There 
was wearily no sign from above. Her 
light shone mysteriously on her white 
curtain. 


(To be continued.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHING “PRAIRIE 
PIGEONS” 


BY HERBERT K. JOB 
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IN late April or early May, 
when the rich black soil 
has thawed at the sur- 
face, the settler of che 
northwest prairies goes 
forth to plow. The 
ass mJ warm season is short, 
and his tillage vast, so he delays not 
for wind or storm. One day he is dark 
as a coal-heaver, when the strong winds 
which sweep almost ceaselessly over the 
prairie hurl upon him avalanches of black 
dust. Next day, perchance, in a driving 
storm of wet snow he turns black furrows 
in the interminable white expanse, his 
shaggy fur coat buttoned close around 
him. Then comes a day of warm sun- 
shine, when, as he plows, he is followed 
by a troupe of handsome birds which some 
might mistake for white doves. Without 
sign of fear they alight in the furrow close 
behind him and, with graceful carriage, 
hurry about to pick up the worms and 
grubs which the plow has just unearthed. 
Often have | watched the plowman and 
his snowy retinue, and it appeals to me as 
one of the prettiest sights which the wide 
prairies can afford. No wonder that the 
lonely settler likes the dainty, familiar 
bird, and in friendly spirit calls it his 
“prairie pigeon.” 

It is indeed a beauty, a little larger than 
a domestic pigeon, with white plumage, 
save for the grayish mantle, as it were, on 
the back, the dark slaty head and neck 
which make it appear to wear a hood, and 
the black-tipped wings. It often passes 
very near, and one can see that the white 
breast and under parts have a beautiful, 
delicate rosy blush, which can be likened 
to that of the peach blossom. In reality 





it is no pigeon at all, but a gull, one of 
several rosy-breasted gulls of the northern 
regions, the Franklin’s gull, so named in 
honor of the arctic explorer, Sir John 
Franklin, or, as the earlier writers called it, 
the Franklin’s rosy gull. 

In Audubon’s time few white men had 
penetrated ‘“‘the great American desert”’ 
or seen this handsome rosy gull, which only 
recently Dr. Richardson had discovered in 
the “fur countries.” Audubon himself had 
never met with it alive, and has no picture 
of it in his great work, describing it from 
the only two stuffed skins available, 
brought from the Saskatchewan country, 
probably by some explorer or fur-trader. 
But now the billowy prairies are settled, 
and thousands of farmers know well the 
bird which the indefatigable ornitholo- 
gist.was then unable to meet. 

It is no wonder that this bird is of special 
interest in the region where it is known. 
Its tameness and familiarity are delightful, 
especially to those who are isolated on 
remote claims in the more newly settled 
parts. In abundance, too, it is one of the 
few species which could even suggest the 
numbers, at times, of the lamented wild 
or passenger pigeon, now all but extinct. 
In the cold days of spring in North Dakota 
I have seen the air fairly full of them, set- 
tling in acres upon the dark, cold prairie, 
as though a snow-storm were in progress. 
In one case this was within a few miles of 
where | afterward found an enormous 
breeding colony. 

Another attractive element about this 
bird is its restlessness and mysteriousness. 
It is nearly always on the move. Faintly 
come the cries as of a distant flock of wild 
geese or a pack of hounds. Louder and 
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louder grow the voices, and presently the 
undulating line appears and leisurely yet 
steadily sweeps by, whither bound who 
can tell. Often have I wished | could fol- 
low and learn their secret. But wherever 
| might drive I would see their lines still on 
the move. Where there is a marshy lake 
they may often be seen, at times in large 
numbers. hovering over the rushes or 
grass, throwing up their wings to settle 
down, presently to come fluttering up 
again, parties frequently leaving to strag- 
gle over the prairie, and others arriving, 
probably passing to and from their dis- 
tant breeding-ground. 

Of these unique birds but very little has 
been known until within recent years, and 
most of the works on ornithology have 
almost no information to offer. They are 
now known to winter in the southern 
states, mostly west of the Mississippi River. 
In April, or as soon as the ice breaks up in 
the lakes, they appear in the Dakotas and 
surrounding regions, extending their mi- 
gration, as a species, to the arctic regions. 
It was formerly supposed that they were 
altogether boreal, but less than thirty 
years ago they were discovered breeding 
in Manitoba, and more recently were found 
to do so in Minnesota and North Dakota. 

Each spring, in May, all the rosy gulls of 
a wide region somehow agree to resort to 
a particular one of various marshy lakes 
for the purpose of rearing their young. 
Just how they decide the important ques- 
tion is not for us humans to know. At 
any rate, what they do select is a great 
area of grass, reeds, or rushes growing out 
of the water, and there, out of the abun- 
dance of dry stems, each pair builds a 
partly floating nest, side by side with 
others, thousands upon thousands of them. 
These great ‘‘cities” of the prairie pigeon 
present one of the most dramatic, spectac- 
ular sights in the bird-life of this conti- 
nent, comparable in a way to the former 
breeding “roosts” of the real wild pigeon, 
and are well worth great effort on the part 
of any lover of wild life to see, offering 
particular sport to the hunter with the 
camera, as the game is both beautiful and 
readily approachable. 

It is no easy matter to locate a colony, 
as the birds select a wild region and are 
liable to change their location from year 
to year, so that to ascertain from settlers 
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where they have resorted before does not 
assure finding them the next season. The 
distances over the prairie are so vast that 
one may easily miss the colony. This was 
my experience in North Dakota, where | 
drove and tramped during several seasons 
over hundreds of miles of territory before 
I found the desired bird-city, and more 
latterly, in another part of the “‘great 
plains,” it proved no easy task to hunt the 
prairie pigeon with the camera to a suc- 
cessful issue. 

This was out on the broken, rolling 
prairie country of western Saskatchewan 
where there are many lakes and where the 
rosy gull is nearly everywhere a common 
bird. Most of the lakes which we first 
visited were more or less alkaline, and had 
no grass or reeds favorable to the desired 
pigeon roost. Plenty of birds were flying 
about everywhere, but no one knew where 
they made their headquarters. Now and 
then we investigated a lake of the right 
sort, but the birds had not seen fit to locate 
there. 

The ninth of June began as one of the 
many cold, lowering days of the wet season 
of 1905 on those bleak, wind-swept plains, 
when we started off on another cold drive 
in search of the elusive colony. The sky 
was dark with heavy masses of cumuli, 
and had a sinister, fallish aspect. The 
trail led for five miles over the irregular 
praigie and then up a billowy ridge. Out 
beyond us, almost as far as the eye could 
reach, extended a perfectly flat plain which 
in ages past had evidently been the bed of 
a very large lake. All that was left of it 
lay well out in the middle of the plain, a 
lake over a mile long, rather narrow, and in 
two arms, surrounded by a vast area of 
reeds. In the foreground a big bunch of 
cattle were feeding. As we drove nearer 
I noticed a few rosy gulls flying toward 
the lake, or hovering over the reeds. This 
showed that success was possible, though 
by no means assured, for again and again 
had similar good signs proved disappoint- 
ing. 

We were now within less than half a mile 
and the nearer we came the more birds 
were in evidence. Stopping the horse | 
got out my powerful stereo-binoculars, and 
took a good look. There was no longer 
room for doubt. By watching any one 
spot for a moment | could see gulls in 
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numbers rising and alighting; the reeds 
over a wide area seemed full of them. 
Handing the glasses to my friend, a thor- 
ough enthusiast, who had yet to behold 
this long-sought spectacle, I exclaimed, 
“Now you can shout; we have found it 
at last!” 

Driving to the margin of the great 
marshy flat, where the prairie began to 
be wet, we halted. Near us began a solid 
area of reeds that extended out perhaps 
a quarter of a mile to the first open water. 
We could now hear the confused sound of 
the chattering of a multitude of guils. 
With cameras strapped to our backs and 
long rubber boots pulled up, we started in, 
rather anxiously, to test the depth of water 
among the reeds. Very likely it might 
prove too deep to wade, and we had no 
boat. In exploring the North Dakota 
colony I had found the water out by the 
nests neck deep and a boat essential. But 
here, as we waded on and on, the water, 
much to our joy, was only up to the knees. 
Canvasbacks, redheads and other ducks 
kept flying out before us, and coots and 
grebes slipped off through the tangle that 
grew from the water, but we were not 
bothering that day over such ‘“‘common”’ 
things; we were about to witness a sight 
so remarkable that we had no eyes for any- 
thing else. Though half way out the water 
had not increased in depth. We were ap- 
proaching the nearest of the gulls, and they 
began to discover us. They were rising 
with loud screams and wheeling to meet 
us. The sunshine was now splendid, and 
their white plumage and rosy breasts 
flashed and sparkled. The first nests were 
at our feet at last, rude floating platforms 
of dead reed-stems, each with two or three 
large drab eggs heavily marked with black. 
It had seemed as though the whole colony 
must be a-wing, yet at almost every step 
new multitudes were startled and rose with 
tragic screams. We could see them rising 
away ahead and far along the strip of reeds 
on either side of us. In every direction, 
indeed, we were encompassed by thousands 
upon thousands of screaming, indignant, 
outraged birds. Those whose nests were 
at our feet darted at our heads with the 
most reckless abandon. The noise was 
tremendous, ear-splitting; conversation 
was next to impossible. 

Here was material for a day’s work, 
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and after we had rambled about in the 
colony as far as we cared to explore, with- 
out ever reaching the end of it, we set 
to work in earnest. My friend began by 
photographing nests with eggs, or with 
small young, for a few of them had begun 
to hatch. Conditions indicated that the 
first eggs had been laid about May twen- 
tieth, and thence on to the first of June. 
I began on flying birds, for | had brought 
out from shore my 5x7 reflex camera for 
this purpose. | set the focal-plane shutter 
at one six- to eight-hundredth of a second 
and took some general views showing the 
reed-tops and the clouds of birds. One 
direction was as good as another, as long 
as it was not toward the sun. 

Then came snapshots at groups at fairly 
close range, and at single birds with the 
22-inch single lens of the 11-inch doublet, 
which would give the bird large on the 
plate. If any one imagines these perform- 
ances to be easy | should like to have him 
watch the bewildering maze of bird images 
that are darting across the ground-glass, 
and see when he would decide to snap. 
They are in all positions and distances, 
in focus and out of it. A good combina- 
tion occurs for the veriest fraction of a 
second; to hesitate is to be lost to this 
opportunity. The irresolute one will stand 
there for no one knows how long, follow- 
ing and focusing, till fingers are blistered 
and neck almost broken, without taking a 
single picture. Or, if he carelessly snaps 
away at random he probably will get 
fourth-rate results. 

It was amusing to watch my companion 
planted out in the reeds, his head under 
the focus-cloth, or adjusting the instru- 
ment, and the swarm darting about him 
like angry bees. If they had had stings he 
surely would not have escaped alive. 

By one o'clock I had carefully exposed 
some three dozen plates, and we both 
waded back to the rig, untangled the 
stupid horse, ate lunch in comfort on the 
wagon-seat, despite the equally hungry 
mosquitoes, and then started in again for 
the afternoon’s work. This time | carried 
my 4x5 long-focus instrument for tripod 
work, with two dozen plates. First | 
worked on nests with eggs and young. 
Then, having noticed that the beautiful 
birds kept alighting in open pools, some- 
times quite a number at a time, I set up 








Very much at home. (Picture taken about fifteen feet from the birds with a telephoto.) 
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the tripod and camera among the reeds at 
the edge of one and, standing quietly 
behind the instrument partly under the 
focus-cloth, I had little trouble in photo- 
graphing them as they swam gracefully 
and prettily about. Then I moved the 
camera to an area of nests where the reeds 
grew rather sparsely and opened up the 
view to the nearer nests. The birds soon 
became somewhat accustomed to me and 
would alight on their nests within twenty 
to a dozen feet, though | stood by the 
camera and was working the telephoto lens 
to good advantage. The main secret of 
success with this rather cumberscme yet 
very useful instrument is absolute rigidity, 
which can be secured by using a firm tripod, 
propping up the front of the camera with a 
stick or brace and sheltering it from the 
wind. The proper exposure in bright sun- 
light is about one-half second with the lens 
wide open. Sometimes one can secure 
just as good pictures by employing a single 
member of a large doublet, and enlarging 
the picture at home. Yet if the telephoto 
is handled rightly it will give very fine 
pictures, though there is a lack of depth 
of focus. The time was when I had 
almost given up in despair the securing of 
first-class pictures with this cumbersome 
arrangement, but my courage has revived, 
as during the season just passed | have 
secured with it some of my best pictures— 
particularly when it was used from a 
sheltered place, in concealment. 

The day had now gone, like a pleasant 
dream, amidst the intoxicating delight of 
such enlivening scenes, surrounded by 
beautiful birds—in the air, on their nests, 
or feeding their young. Two weeks passed 
before | made the second visit to this great 
and noisy aggregation of bird life. As | 
waded out again among the reeds | hardly 
recognized the place. It was surprising in 
that short time how the reeds had grown. 
On that first day one easily overtopped the 
dead, broken stems beaten down by the 
winter’s storms, and could see in all direc- 
tions near and far with unimpeded view 
the hosts of beautiful, fluttering creatures. 
Now the lush green growth had arisen like 
a veritable forest, in whose depths one was 
completely buried and in danger that cloudy 
afternoon of getting lost without the aid 
of acompass. The one compensation was 
that the sharp spear-like points of the reeds 
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were now so high up that there was no 
longer the unpleasant likelihood whenever 
one stooped of receiving a thrust in the 
eyes. . 
Through such dense growth it was no 
easy matter to wade the quarter of a mile 
to the beginning of the colony. However, 
as | struggled slowly on various sights en- 
livened the journey. The brilliantly col- 
ored male yellow-headed blackbirds were 
giving the alarm to their duller-hued mates, 
who flew from their basket-nests suspended 
in the reeds, revealing the gaping mouths 
of their ever-hungrv offspring. Now and 
then I came upon the floating, soggy nest 
of a grebe, with its dirty white eggs, or the 
neater and drier structure of the mud-hen 
or coot. Then came a pretty find—seven 
eggs of the redhead duck in a wicker 
basket-like nest. 

Though the surroundings had changed, 
the birds had not. Effusive, noisy, solic- 
itous as ever, they soon found me out, 
struggling amid the reeds, and poured 
forth the incisive torrent of their invective. 
Yet they hardly seemed as numerous, for 
many of them were gathering food for their 
young which were now nearly all hatched. 
Swarms of them, cunning little striped 
brownish balls of down, left the nests at my 
approach and swam off among the reeds. 
The whole place was literally alive with 
them. 

It*was really a beautiful sight to stand 
quietly in the reeds at the edge of one of 
the open pools and watch what occurred. 
The adult gulls kept dropping down into 
the water, and bands of youngsters would 
swim out from their places of concealment 
among the reeds to join them. The old 
gulls were not at all glad to see them; they 


/ swam vigorously after the chicks, pecked 


at them and drove them back under cover 
of the reeds. Perhaps they were afraid 
that | would hurt the little things, yet they 
themselves did not seem to fear my pres- 
ence particularly, though they kept up 
their screaming all the time—perhaps 
from force of habit. 1 had the camera on 
the tripod, and was making brief-timed 
exposures on them, as the light was not 
strong enough for instantaneous work... It 
may have been that they were curious to 
know what | was doing, for they swam up 
within ten feet of me, seeming to be greatly 
interested in my photographic work. Now 
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and then a male ruddy ® 
duck, likewise curious, 
showed itself among the 
reeds. Then an American 
eared grebe would suddenly 
emerge from the depths among 
the gulls, but I had to snap 
quickly to get it on the plate be- 
fore it plunged out of sight again. 
Approaching night now drove 
me from the great prairie pigeon 
roost, but not without a wealth of 
exposed plates. Next morning | had 
to start upon the long two thousand 
five hundred mile journey homeward. 
During those three days of leisure, and 
many a time since, | have seemed to hear 
the appalling clamor of that host, and to 
see their fluttering thousands outlined 
against the billowy clouds, like flakes of 
snow, rose-tinted by the feeble, slanting 
rays of the setting sun. 





These scenes and _inci- 
dents in the life of this 
colony are typical of the nest- 
ing habits of the bird, wher- 

ever found, aside from minor 
local details. It should also be 
known as a matter of practical 
interest to the western farmer, 
that it is largely insectivorous. 
It has been ascertained to-feed its 
young—in a Minnesota colony, as 
investigated by Dr. T. S. Roberts— 
largely upon the nymph of the dragon- 
fly, and no doubt upon any other in- 
sects or larve locally available. Another 
favorite food, a little later in the sea- 
son, is the dreaded grasshopper. As the 
roving flocks course over the prairie they 
do splendid work in helping to exter- 
minate this pest, and as they never 
disturb the grain-fields deserve all possible 
protection. 
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THE LONG LABRADOR TRAIL 


THE COMPACT WITH HUBBARD FULFILLED 


BY DILLON WALLACE 
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XVI 
TO WHALE RIVER AND FORT CHIMO 


(Continued) 


# T was after dark Sunday 
f night when my letter to 
Edmunds reached the 
Post. Earlierin theeven- 
ing Edmunds and his 
man had crossed the 
river, Which is here over 
half a mile in width, and pitched their 
camp on the opposite shore preparatory to 
starting up the river the next morning on a 
deer hunt, herds of which were reported to 
the northward by Eskimos. Mrs. Edmunds 
read the letter, and she and Mary were at 
once all excitement. They lighted a lan- 
tern and signaled to the camp on the other 
side and fired guns until they had a reply. 
Then, for fear that Edmunds might not 
understand the urgency of his immediate 
return, they kept firing at intervals all 
night, stopping only to pack the komatik 
box with the clothing and food that Ed- 
munds was to bring to us. Neither of the 
women slept. With the thought of men 
starving out in the snow they could not 
rest. The floating ice in the river and the 
swift tide made it impossible for a boat to 
cross in the darkness, but with daylight 
Edmunds returned, harnessed his dogs, and 
was off to meet us as has been described. 

We had left George River on October 
twenty-second, and it was the eighth of 
November when we reached Whale River, 
and in this interval the caribou herds that 
the Indians had reported west of the Kok- 
soak had passed to the east of Whale River 
and turned to the northward. Fifty miles 
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inland the Indian and Eskimo hunters had 
met them. The killing was over and they 
told us hundreds of the animals lay dead 
in the snow above. So many had been 
butchered that all the dogs and men in 
Ungava would be well supplied with meat 
during the winter and numbers of the 
carcasses would feed the packs of timber 
wolves that infested the country or rot in 
the next summer’s sun. Sam Ford had 
gone inland but was too late for the big 
hunt and only killed four or five deer. The 
wolves were so thick, he told us, that he 
could not sleep at night in his camp with 
the noise of their howling. One Eskimo 
brought in two wolf skins that were so 
large when they were stretched a man 
could almost have crawled into either of 
them. I saw wolf tracks myself within a 
quarter mile of the Post, for the animals 
were so bold they ventured almost to the 
door. : 

Edmunds is a famous hunter. During 
the previous winter, besides attending to 
his Post duties, he killed nearly half a hun- 
dred caribou to supply his Post and Fort 
Chimo with man and dog food, and in the 
same season his traps yielded him two 
hundred fox pelts—mostly white ones— 
his personal catch. This was not an un- 
usual year’s work for him. Mary inherits 
her father’s hunting instincts. In the 
morning she would put her baby in the 
hood of her adikey, shoulder her gun and 
don her snowshoes and go to tend her 
traps. One day she did not take her gun, 
and when she had made her rounds of the 
traps and started homeward discovered 
that she was being followed by a big gray 
timber wolf. When she stopped, the wolf 
stopped; when she went on, it followed, 
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stealing gradually closer and closer to 
her, almost imperceptibly, but still gain- 
ing upon her. She wanted to run but she 
realized that if she did the wolf would 
know at once that she was afraid and 
would attack and kill her and her baby; 
so without hastening her pace, and only 
looking back now and again to note the 
wolf’s gain, she reached the door of the 
house and entered with the animal not ten 
paces away. Now she always carries a 
gun and feels no fear, for she can shoot. 

I took advantage of the delay at Whale 
River to partially outfit for the winter. 
Edmunds and his family rendered us valu- 
able assistance and advice, securing for us, 
from the Eskimos, sealskin boots and, from 
the Indians who came to the Post while we 
were there, deer skins for trousers, koola- 
tuks and sleeping bags; Mrs. Edmunds and 
Mary themselves making our moccasins, 
mittens and duffel socks. . 

The Eskimos were all away at their 
hunting grounds and it was not possible to 
secure a dog team to carry us on to Fort 
Chimo. Therefore, when Edmunds an- 
nounced one day that he must send Sam 
Ford and the Eskimo servant over with the 
Post team for a load of provisions, I availed 
myself of the opportunity to accompany 
them, and, on the twenty-eighth of Novem- 
ber, we said good-bye to the friends who had 
been so kind to us and again faced toward 
the westward. 

The morning was clear, crisp and brac- 
ing; the temperature was twenty degrees 
below zero. We ascended the river some 
seven or eight miles before we found a safe 
crossing, as the tide had kept the ice broken 
in the center of the channel below, and 
piled it like hills along the banks. 

I noted that the Whale River valley was 
much better wooded than any country we 
had seen for a long time—since we had left 
the head-waters of the George River in 
fact—and the Indians say it is so to its 
source. The trees are small, black spruce 
and tamarack, but a fairly thick growth. 
This “bush,” however, is evidently quite 
restricted in width, for after crossing the 
river we were almost immediately out of it 
and the same interminable, barren, rocky, 
treeless country that we had seen to the 
eastward extended westward to the Kok- 
soak. 

That night was spent in a snow igloo. 
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The next day we crossed the False River, a 
wide stream at its mouth, but a little way 
up not over two hundred yards wide. At 
twelve o’clock a halt was made at an 
Eskimo tupek for dinner. 

The people were as these northern people 
always are, most hospitable, giving us the 
best they had—fresh venison and tea. 
After but an hour’s delay we were away 
again and at three o’clock, with the dogs 
on a gallop, rounded the hill above Fort 
Chimo and pulled into the Post, the far- 
thest limit of white man’s habitation in 
all Labrador. 

We were welcomed by Mr. D. Mathew- 
son, the Chief Trader, who has charge of the 
Ungava District for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and Dr. Alexander Milne, Assist- 
ant Commissioner of the Company, from 
Winnipeg, who had arrived on the Pelican 
and was on a tour of inspection of the 
Labrador Coast Posts. 

The Chief Trader’s residence is a small 
building, and Mr. Mathewson was unable to 
entertain us in the house, but he gave 
orders at once to have a commodious room 
in one of the dozen or so other buildings of 
the Post fitted up for us with beds, stove 
and such simple furnishings as were neces- 
sary to establish us in housekeeping and 
make us comfortable during our stay with 
him. Here we were to remain until the 
Indian and Eskimo hunters came for their 
Christmas and New Year’s trading, at 
which time, I was advised, I should prob- 
ably be able to engage Eskimo drivers and 
dogs to carry us eastward to the Atlantic 
coast. 


XVII 
HOMEWARD BOUND AT LAST 


Tighter and tighter grew the grip of 
winter. Rarely the temperature rose 
above twenty-five degrees below zero, 
even at midday, and oftener it crept 
well down into the thirties. The air was 
filled with rime, which clung to every- 
thing, and the sun, only venturing now a 
little way above the southern horizon, 
shone cold and cheerless, weakly pen- 
etrating the ever-present frost veil. The 
tide, still defying the shackles of the mighty 
power that had bound all the rest of the 
world, surged up and down, piling ponder- 
ous ice cakes in mountainous heaps along 
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the river banks. Occasionally an Eskimo 
or two would suddenly appear out of the 
snow-fields, remain for a day perhaps, and 
then as suddenly disappear into the bleak 
wastes whence he had come. 

Slowly the days dragged along. We 
occupied the short hours of light in read- 
ing old newspapers and magazines, or 
walking out over the hills, and in the 
evenings called upon the Post officers or 
entertained them in our cabin, where 
Mathewson often came to smoke his after- 
supper pipe and relate to us stories of his 
forty-odd years’ service as a fur trader in 
the northern wilderness. 

One bitter cold morning, long before the 
first light of day began to filter through the 
rimy atmosphere, we heard the crunch of 
feet pass our door, and a komatik slipped 
by. It was Dr. Milne, away to George 
River and the coast on his tour of Post 
inspection, and our little group of white 
men was one less in number. 

We envied him his early leaving. We 
ourselves could not start for home until 
after New Year’s, for no dogs were to 
be had for love or money until the Eski- 
mos came in from their hunting camps to 
spend the holidays. Everything, however, 
was made ready for that longed-for time. 
Through the kindness of Thevenet, who 
put his Post folk to work for us, the deer- 
skins | had brought from Whale River 
were dressed and made up into sleeping- 
bags and skin clothing, and other neces- 
saries were got ready for the long dog 
journey out. 

Christmas eve came finally, and with it 
komatik loads of Eskimos, who roused the 
place from its repose into comparative 
wakefulness. The newcomers called upon 
us in twos or threes, never troubling to 
knock before they entered our cabin, 
looked us and our things over with much 
interest, a proceeding which occupied 
usually a full half hour, then went away, 
sometimes to bring back newly arriving 
friends, to introduce them. A multitude 
of dogs skulked around by day and made 
night hideous with howling and fighting, 
and it was hardly safe to walk abroad with- 
out a stick, of which they have a whole- 
some fear, as, like their progenitors, the 
wolves, they are great cowards and will 
rarely attack a man when he has any 
visible means of defense at hand. 


Christmas afternoon was given over to 
shooting matches, and the evening to 
dancing. We spent the day with Theve- 
net. Mathewson was not ina position to en- 
tertain, as the Indian woman that presided 
in his kitchen partook so freely of liquor of 
her own manufacture that she became 
hilariously drunk early in the morning, 
and for the peace of the household and 
safety of the dishes, which she playfully 
shied at whoever came within reach, she 
was ejected, and Mathewson prepared his 
own meais. At Thevenet’s, however, 
everything went smoothly, and the sump- 
tuous meal of baked whitefish, venison, 
with canned vegetables, plum pudding, 
cheese and coffee—delicacies held in re- 
serve for the occasion—made us forget the 
bleak wilderness and ice-bound land in 
which we were. 

It seemed for a time even now as though 
we should not be able to secure dogs and 
drivers. No one knew the way to Ramah, 
and on no account would one of these Eski- 
mos undertake the journey. As a last re- 
sort Thevenet promised me his dogs and 
driver to take us at least as far as George 
River, but finally Emuk arrived and an ar- 
rangement was made with him to carry us 
from Whale River to George River, and 
two other Eskimos agreed to go with us to 
Whale River. The great problem that 
confronted me now was how to get over 
the one hundred and eighty miles of bar- 
rens from George River to Ramah, and it 
was necessary to arrange for this before 
leaving Fort Chimo, as dogs to the east- 
ward were even scarcerthan here. Mathew- 
son finally solved it for me with his promise 
to instruct Ford at George River to put his 
team and drivers at my disposal. Thus, 
after much bickering, our relays were 
arranged as far as the Moravian mission 
station at Ramah, and | trusted in Provi- 
dence and the coast Eskimos to see us 
on from there. The third of January was 
fixed as the day of our departure. 

Our going in winter was an event. It 
gave the Post folk an opportunity to send 
out a winter mail, which | volunteered to 
carry to Quebec. 

Straggling bands of Indians, hauling fur- 
laden toboggans, began to arrive during 
the week, and the bartering in the stores 
was brisk, and to me exceedingly interest- 
ing. Money at Fort Chimo is unknown. 
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Values are reckoned in “‘skins”—that is, a 
“skin” is the unit of value. There is no 
token of exchange to represent this unit, 
however, and if a hunter brings in more 
pelts than sufficient to pay for his purcha- 
ses, the trader gives him credit on his books 
for the balance due, to be drawn upon at 
some future time. As a matter of fact, 
however, the hunter is almost invariably 
in debt to the store. A “skin” will buy a 
pint of molasses, a quarter-pound of tea or 
a quarter-pound of black stick tobacco, 
A white arctic fox pelt is valued at seven 
skins, a*blue fox pelt at twelve, and a 
black or silver fox at eighty to ninety 
skins. South of Hamilton Inlet, where 
competition is keen with the fur traders, 
they pay six dollars for white, eight dol- 
lars for blue (which, by the way, are very 
scarce there), and not infrequently as high 
as three hundred and fifty dollars or even 
more for black and silver fox pelts. The 
cost of maintaining Posts at Fort Chimo, 
however, is many times greater than at 
these southern points. 

Here at Ungava the Eskimos’ hunt is 
confined almost wholly to foxes, polar 
bears, an occasional wolf and wolverine, 
and of course during the season, seals, 
walrus and white whales. An average 
hunter will trap from sixty to seventy 
foxes in a season, though one or two ex- 
ceptional ones I knew have captured as 
many as two hundred. The Indians who 
penetrate far into the interior bring out 
marten, mink and otter, principally, with 
a few foxes, an occasional beaver, black 
bear, lynx and some wolf and wolverine 
skins. There is a story of a very large and 
ferocious brown bear that tradition says 
inhabits the barrens to the eastward to- 
ward George River. Mr. Peter McKenzie 
told me that many years ago, when he was 
stationed at Fort Chimo, the Indians 
brought him one of the skins of this animal, 
and John Ford at George River said that 
some twenty years since he saw a piece of 
oneof theskins. Both agreed that the hair 
was very long, light brown in color, silver 
tipped and of a decidedly different species 
from either the polar or black bear. This 
is the only definite information as to it that 
1 was able to gather. The Indians speak 
of it with dread, and insist that it is still to 
be found, though none of them can sav 
positively that he has seen one in a decade. 
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I am inclined to believe that the brown 
bear, so far as Labrador is concerned, has 
been exterminated. 

New Year’s is the great day at Fort 
Chimo. All morning there were shooting- 
matches and foot-races, and in the after- 
noon football games were in progress, in 
which the Eskimo men and women alike 
joined. The Indians, who were recover- 
ing from an all-night drunk on their vile 
beer, and a revel in the “Queen’s” cabin, 
condescended to take part in the shooting- 
matches, but held majestically aloof from 
the other games. Some of them came into 
the French store in the evening to squat 
around the room and watch the dancing 
while they puffed in silence on their pipes 
and drank tea when it was passed. That 
was their only show of interest in the fes- 
tivities. Early on the morning of the 
second they all disappeared. But these 
were only a fragment of the many that 
visit the Post in summer. It is then that 
they have their powwow. 

At last the day of our departure arrived, 
with a dull leaden sky and that penetrating 
cold that eats to one’s very marrow. 
Thevenet and Belfleur came early and 
brought us a box of cigars to ease the 
tedium of the long evenings in the snow 
houses. All the little colony of white men 
were on hand to see us off, and I believe 
were genuinely sorry to have us go, for we 
had becoine a part of the little coterie and 
our coming had made a break in the lives 
of these lonely exiles. Men brought to- 
gether under such conditions become very 
much attached to each other in a short 
time. “It’s going to be lonesome now,” 
said Stewart. “I’m sorry you have to 
leave us. May God speed you on your 
way and carry you through your long 
journey in safety.” 

Finally our baggage was lashed on the 
komatik; the dogs, leaping and straining 
at their traces, howled their eagerness to 
be gone; we shook hands warmly with 
everybody, even the Eskimos, who came 
forward wondering at what seemed to 
them our stupendous undertaking, the 
komatik was “‘broken”’ loose, and we were 
away at a gallop. 

Traveling was good, and the nine dogs 
made such excellent time that we had to 
ride in level places or we could not have 
kept pace with them. When there was a 
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hill to climb we pushed on the komatik or 
hauled with the dogs on the long bridle to 
help them along. When we had a descent 
to make, the drag—a hoop of walrus hide 
—was thrown over the front end of one of 
the komatik runners at the top, and if the 
place was steep the Eskimos, one on either 
side of the komatik, would cling on with 
their arms and brace their feet into the 
snow ahead, doing their utmost to hold 
back and reduce the momentum of the 
heavy sledge. To the uninitiated they 
would appear to be in imminent danger of 
having their legs broken, for the speed 
down some of the grades when the crust 
was hard and icy was terrific. When de- 
scending the gentler slopes we all rode, 
depending upon the drag alone to keep 
our speed within reason. This coasting 
down hill was always an exciting expe- 
rience, and where the going was rough it 
was not easy to keep a seat on the narrow 
komatik. Occasionally the komatik would 
turn over. Wh2n we saw this was likely 
to happen we discreetly dropped off, a 
feat that demanded agility and practice to 
be performed successfully and gracefully. 

It was a relief beyond measure to feel 
that we were at length, after seven long 
months, actually headed toward home and 
civilization. Words cannot express the 
feeling of exhilaration that comes to one 
at such a time. 

We did not have to go so far up Whale 
River to find a crossing as on our trip to 
Fort Chimo, and we were fortunate to meet 
no very rough ice on the river. We 
reached the eastern side before dark. 
Sometimes the ice hills are piled so high 
here by the tide that it takes a day or even 
two to cut a komatik path through them 
and cross the river. We had very little 
cutting to do. Not long after dark we 
coasted down the hill above the Post, and 
the cheerful lights of Edmunds’ cabin were 
at hand. 

Here we had to wait two days for Emuk, 
and in the interim Mrs. Edmunds and 
Mary went carefully over our clothes, 
sewed sealskin legs to deerskin moccasins, 
made more duffel socks, and with kind 
solicitation put all our things into the best 
of shape and gave us extra moccasins and 
mittens. ‘’Tis best to have a-plenty of 
everything before you starts,” said Mrs. 
Edmunds, “for if the huskies is huntin’ 


deer the women’ll do no sewin’ on seal- 
skin, an’ if they’s huntin’ seals they’ll not 
touch a needle to your deerskins, though 
you were a-freezin’.” 

“Why is that?” I asked. 

“O, ’tis some o’ their heathen beliefs,” 
she answered. “They thinks ‘twould 
bring bad luck to the hunters. They're 
believin’ all kinds o’ foolishness.” 

Emuk had never been so far away as 
George River, and Sam Ford was to be 
our pilot to that point, and to return with 
Emuk. The Eskimos do not consider it 
safe for one man to travel alone with dogs, 
and they never do it when there is the 
least probability that they will have to 
remain out over night. Another reason 
for this is that two men are always needed 
to build a snow igloo. It was therefore 
necessary for me at each point, when em- 
ploying the Eskimo driver for a new stage 
of our journey, to engage a companion for 
him, that he might have company when 
returning home. 


Our coming to Whale River two months 
before had made a welcome break in the 
even tenor of the cheerless, lonely exist- 
ence of our good friends at the Post. In 
the score of years that they had lived in 
these dreary barrens, we were the first vis- 
itors from the far-off world that had ever 
come to them, and it was an event in their 
confined life. 

“’Twill be a long time before we has 
folks come to see us again; aye, a long 
time,” said Mrs. Edmunds, sadly adding: 
“T expects no one will ever come again.” 

When we said our farewells the women 
cried. In their Godspeed the note of 
friendship rang true and honest and sin- 
cere. These people had proved them- 
selves in a hundred ways. In civilization, 
where the selfish instinct governs so gen- 
erally, there are too many Judases. On the 
frontier, in spite of the rough exterior of 
the people, you find real men and women. 
That is one reason why I like the North 
so well. 

We left Whale River on Saturday, the 
sixth of January, with one hundred and 
twenty miles of barrens to cross before 
reaching George River Post, the nearest 
human habitation to the eastward. Our 
fresh team of nine dogs was in splendid 
trim and worked well, but a three or four 
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inch covering of light snow upon the har- 
der under crust made the going hard and 
wearisome for the animals. The frost 
flakes that filled the air covered every- 
thing. Clinging to the eyelashes and 
faces of the men it gave them a ghostly 
appearance; our skin clothing was white 
with it; long icicles weighted our beards, 
and the sharp atmosphere made it neces- 
sary to grasp one’s nose frequently to 
make certain that the member was not 
freezing. 

When we stopped for the night our snow 
house which Emuk and Sam soon had 
ready seemed really cheerful. Our halt 
was made purposely near a cluster of small 
spruce where enough firewood was found 
to cook our supper of boiled venison, hard- 
tack and tea, water being procured by 
melting ice. Spruce boughs were scattered 
upon the igloo floor and deerskins spread 
over these. After everything was made 
snug, and whatever the dogs might eat or 
destroy put safely out of their reach, they 
were unharnessed and fed the one meal 
that was allowed them each day after their 
work was done. Feeding the dogs was 
always an interesting function. While one 
man cut the frozen food into chunks, the 
rest of us, armed withcudgels, beat back the 
animals. When the word was given we 
stepped to one side to avoid the onrush as 
they came upon the food which was bolted 
with little or no chewing. They will eat 
anything that is fed them—seal meat, 
deer meat, fish, or even old hides. There 
was always a fight or two to settle after the 
feeding, and then the dogs made holes for 
themselves in the snow and lay down for 
the drift to cover them. When the ani- 
mals were cared for we crawled with our 
hot supper into the igloo, put a block of 
snow against the entrance and stopped the 
chinks around it with loose snow. Then 
the kettle covers were lifted and the place 
was filled at once with steam so thick that 
one could hardly see his elbow neighbor. 
By the time the meal was eaten the tem- 
perature had risen to such a point that the 
place was quite warm and comfortable— 
so warm that the snow in the top of the 
igloo was soft enough to pack but not 
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quite soft enough to drip water. Then we 
smoked some of Thevenet’s cigars and 
blessed him for his thoughtfulness in pro- 
viding them. Usually our snow igloos 
allowed each man from eighteen to twenty 
inches space in which to lie down, and just 
room enough to stretch his legs well. With 
our sleeping-bags they were entirely com- 
fortable no matter what the weather out- 
side. The snow is porous enough to 
admit of air circulation, but even a gale of 
wind without would not affect the temper- 
ature within. It is claimed by the natives 
that when the wind blows, a snow house is 
warmer than in a period of still cold. | 
could see no difference. A new snow igloo 
is, however, more comfortable than one 
that has been used, for newly cut snow 
blocks are more porous. In one that has 
been used there is always a crust of ice on 
the interior which prevents a proper circu- 
lation of air. 

On the second day we passed the shack 
where Easton and I had held our five-day 
fast, and shortly after came out upon the 
plains—a wide stretch of flat, treeless 
country where no hills rise as guiding land- 
marks for the voyageur. This was beyond 
the zone of Emuk’s wanderings, and Sam 
went several miles astray in his calcula- 
tions, which, in view of the character of the 
country, was not to be wondered at, pilot- 
ing as ht did without a compass. How- 
ever, we were soon set right and passed again 
into the rolling barrens, with even higher 
hills with each eastern mile we traveled. 

At two o’clock on the afternoon of Tues- 
day, January ninth, we dropped over 
the bank upon the ice of George River 
just above the Post, and at three o’clock 
were under Mr. Ford’s hospitable roof 
again. 

Here we had to encounter another vexa- 
tious delay of a week. Ford’s dogs had 
been working hard and were in no condi- 
tion to travel, and not an Eskimo team was 
there within reach of the Post that could 
be had. There was nothing to do but wait 
for Ford’s team to rest and get into condi- 
tion before taking them upon the trying 
journey across the barren grounds that lay 
between us and the Atlantic. 


(To te continued) 


























This is the season when good Americans neither shoot nor eat wild ducks. 


One of the worthiest causes 
now before the public for sup- 


wang port is preservation of the 
to Save “ : S z 

: American bison, which in 
the Bison 


hardly thirty years decreased 
from numberless herds of 
thousands to about fifteen hundred in- 
dividuals. For a long time it has been ap- 
parent to the intelligent that the day is 
fast approaching when the bison will be- 
come extinct unless by some unusual and 
united effort its rapidly diminishing num- 
bers are restored through powerful pro- 
tective measures. This realization has 
spurred to effort from time to time various 
organizations of sportsmen and some in- 
dividual men; but none has made material 
advance and all together have had little 
effect on the real issue. The only practical 
results of the agitation were the establish- 
ment by sportsmen of small herds for their 
private estates. Several of our zodlogical 
gardens also have done excellent service 
through securing small herds and endeav- 
oring to surround them with conditions 
conducive to breeding. One of the most 
intelligent workers along these lines is the 
Zodlogical Society of New York, which has 
gathered the largest number to be found in 
any zodlogical garden of the world and 
turned them out on a range which more 
nearly than that of any other enclosure 
approaches conditions of real wildness. 
Yet the breeding results on private estates, 
on rather extended ranges, and at the 
several zodlogical gardens have been about 
the same, and none too encouraging. The 
bison does breed in captivity and appears to 
live in health, but the calf is not a vigorous 
specimen. It is a weakling, in a word. 
Those of us who have been watching these 
matters rather closely and with some in- 


telligence have come to understand that 
under existing conditions it will be only a 
short period of years when herds confined 
within limited areas will gradually diminish 
into a weedy, degenerate remnant, and no 
doubt in time pass out of existence al- 
together. Thus, as I say, most of us have 
known for a long time that something of a 
big scope must be done to save the bison 
from extinction, but it remained for Ernest 
Harold Baynes to inaugurate a practicable 
working plan. 

For several years Mr. Baynes sought to 
arouse enough public interest to permit of 
the formation of a national society for the 
protection and preservation of the bison, 
and last year success crowned his effort in 
the organization of the American Bison 
Society, of which Theodore Roosevelt is 
the honorary president and William T. 
Hornaday, the active president. In Mr. 
Hornaday Mr. Baynes found a sympa- 
thetic and active co-laborer in the worthy 
work, and it is very gratifying to record 
here that the results attendant, upon their 
united efforts have given the Society an 
encouraging start. 


During its first year the 
work of the Society was 
largely educational. Scores 
of newspaper and magazine 
articles, many of them illus- 
trated, were written and published mostly 
in the United States, but also in Canada 
and in Europe; the majority of the news- 
paper articles being syndicated and printed 
simultaneously in about twenty of the 
leading papers from New Hampshire to 
California. As supplementing this mis- 
sionary service, Mr. Baynes spent a great 
deal of time on free lecture tours through- 
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out New England, New York and at Wash- 
ington. In addition he also succeeded in 
breaking to yoke and to harness a pair of 
young bison taken from the Corbin herd in 
New Hampshire, and these he exhibited 
at many agricultural fairs and sportsmen’s 
shows. Incidentally, Mr. Baynes writes 
me that these bison will be two years old in 
April of this year and that they have be- 
come more and more tractable and show 
speed, strength and endurance. He has 
made several attempts to match these 
bison in a speed contest with domestic 
steers of the same age, but with little suc- 
cess. One farmer, however, in Maine, who 
had broken a steer to sulky, and which 
enjoyed quite a local reputation for speed, 
agreed to a match at a half mile. The 
contest was held on the race track during 
the Central Maine Fair, and the bison won 
by about a quarter of a mile! All this may 
read as irrelevant to the legitimate work 
of bison preservation, yet the fact is that 
not only is it decidedly germane, but it 
indicates good judgment on the part of Mr. 
Baynes; because such exhibitions of the 
bison attract public attention and arouse 
popular curiosity and interest in the real 
work which the Society seeks to accomplish. 


Preserving the bison on 
sentimental ground is suffi- 


Mong Worn cient reason for the more 
wdininad intelligent of our people 
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but sentimental ground is 

not at all sufficient to the 
average American mind. And it is, there- 
fore, with wisdom that Mr. Baynes has 
sought to extend the appeal which the 
bison has for many different kinds of peo- 
ple. For example, last summer he took 
up the question of buffalo wool. A small 
quantity was obtained just as it was shed 
by the animals, was carded at a factory and 
later spun and knitted into gloves which 
proved very warm and, so far as could be 
judged from a few months’ wear, durable 
as well. Samples of this wool and yarn 
have been submitted to manufacturers, who 
all agree that the wool is of a very good 
quality, that for a while it would demand a 
high price as a novelty and later a very 
good price for general utility purposes 
where light colors are not required. Other 
men Mr. Baynes has found who are inter- 
ested in the bison as a beef animal, and 
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still others who are inclined to give ear to 
the voice of the Society because they be- 
lieve that by crossing the bison with certain 
breeds of domestic cattle, a valuable new 
breed may in time be evolved. Indeed 
some rather conservative scientific men 
have expressed the opinion that bison farms 
would prove profitable in any of the states 
included in the animal’s former range. 

Thus has Mr. Baynes sought to arouse 
public interest from as many points of view 
as possible, and especially through suggest- 
ing the commercial uses to which the ani- 
mal might be put, he has succeeded in 
making widely known the existence of the 
Society and the movement it is fathering 
for the preservation of a dying race. 


That I choose my word (dy- 
ing race) advisedly I will 


br re show by a list of the number 
ee yin of _bison in the world, the 


basis of which figures are 
taken from the report of Dr. 
Frank Baker, of the National Zodlogical 
Park at Washington, who in 1905 com- 
piled a census from data which he had 
gathered in every case from the owners or 
persons in charge of the bison. In the 
first place I may say that with the excep- 
tion of the herd near Great Slave Lake 
and a little herd in Yellowstone National 
Park, there are no examples of the Ameri- 
can bison unconfined in all the world. 


Purr BLoops IN THE UNITED STATES 


Pigshesd Indian Reservation, Montana (Michel 


haste “Corbin Estate, Newport, N. H........ 170 
Fort Pierre, S. D. (James hili; ca aa cs ataccale 108 
Goodnight, Texas (Charles Goodnight) Sey 55 
Matenen (ire. A. D. Conrad)......ccccccess 55 
Pawnee, Okla. (G. W. Lillie)... ......c.ccceee 48 
Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming (in cap- 
CE side hue need auree sina h da kaka’ wade 
be oe National Park, Wyoming (running 
| RE Re GO e arta te Sees 20 
Wild West Show, Missoula...........sccccces 32 
New York Zodlogical Society Park, Bronx.... 31 
Island Improvement Co., Salt Lake City, Utah.. 28 
The Golden Gate Park, San Francisco......... 14 
Denver City Park, Colorado.............ccee. 10 
Washington National Zodlogical Park......... 14 
Damen Perk, CHEREO....... 0c c cece cece ceene 20 
Belvidere, Kansas (F. me Roce anew oncae 26 
CarGigan, Minn, (J. J. Hill)... cece cseces 16 
Cincinnati Zodlogical Gentes ere Tre 16 
BN SR: DOT I os kn ene cessesveseves 23 
Bancroft, Iowa (C. G. Lenander)............. 10 
Ronan, Montana (Eaton Bros.)............... 10 
Philadelphia Zodlogical Gardens.............. 8 
1,053 


To a small extent changes are always 
making in numbers and at times in the 
ownership of the smaller herds, but these 
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figures are substantially correct. There 
are also some small herds containing from 
two to six scattered throughout the coun- 
try, making, say, about one hundred and 
thirty all told, and thus we get a total of 
one thousand one hundred and eighty-three 
pure blooded bison in the United States. 
The effort making in several directions 
to cross the bison with cattle has resulted in 
a hybrid called catalo. Of these there are: 


HysrRIps IN THE UNITED STATES 


26 in California (E.G. Molera) 
13 in Minnesota 
95 in Montana (Pablo) 
12 in Oklahoma 
29 in South Dakota 
65 in Texas (Goodnight) 
5 in Wyoming 


245 
Besides these there are about seventeen in 
scattered ownership, which would make a 
total of two hundred and sixty-two hybrids. 


In Canada the principal herd 
is located in a large triangle, 


a - formed by the Great Slave 
Wild Bison and the Peace and the Hay 


rivers northwest of Lake 
Athabasca and south of 
Great Slave Lake. These are called wood 
bison, but are in fact the old plains bison 
with a thicker, darker robe, and a fuller 
stern. The extreme cold of their natural 
reserve explains the warmer pelt, and a less 
harassed life answers, | suppose, for the 
heavier stern. This herd is variously es- 
timated as containing from three to five 
hundred. Three or four years ago it was 
officially said to number six hundred. As 
only a stray Indian or so now and again 
penetrates the range of these animals, there 
is good cause for the wide difference of 
figures. Actually very little is known of 
the herd. 

On my way to the Barren Grounds and 
the Arctic Ocean after musk-oxen in 1895, 
I made a side hunt for this herd of bison. 
At that time their number was estimated 
by the local Indians and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company Factor at Fort Smith—the near- 
est post to their range—as being from two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred. I do 
not believe the number has decreased very 
much, nor is it likely to have increased since 
then, so I should say that three hundred 
very fairly represents the number of these 
animals yet alive. Their increase would 
be normal were it not for the wolves which 
kill the calves when an unusually heavy 





snow has been followed by freezing sleet 
which puts*the heavy bison at the mercy of 
the agile and ravenous wolves that run to 
the attack over the crust. At such times, 
which come usually once in every winter, 
it is impossible for the bison to defend their 
young and the natural increase is killed. 
This is the only real menace to the life of 
these bison. 

It is now about ten years since the 
Canadian government established protec- 
tion for this herd by a perpetual close sea- 
son, but it was not at all necessary, for | 
believe I am correct in saying that none 
has ever been killed by a white man and 
only a comparative few by Indians. | 
know of only three white men that have 
penetrated to the actual wood bison range: 
Warburton Pike, Henry Toke Munn and 
myself. All three of us on our independent 
trips had an extremely hard experience and 
none of us scored. Both Pike and I after 
several weeks of hard tracking on starva- 
tion rations found the game; each of us 
had a view and each of us lost his chance 
through the Indian guide firing unex- 
pectedly (to us) and prematurely at the 
moment when we were each starting to 
circle within range. In each case the herd 
“went out of the country,” not again to be 
seen, though both of us hunted hard for 
days after. Munn made a hunt lasting 
something like two weeks, but though he 
got on tracks he did not have the good 
fortune (or the misfortune) to actually see 
bison. Before the government had pro- 
tected the bison, a couple of other white 
men set out from the railroad to hunt them, 
but I believe never really got into the coun- 
try. Thus it is easy to see that, even were 
there no protection, the danger of these ani- 
mals being slaughtered by man is remote. 


There has been some talk in 
Canada of a wolf bounty 
with the idea of cleaning 
them out so as to insure the 
bison freedom from attack 
during the severe storm periods which visit 
their section with regularity. It isa worthy 
thought, and | hope the Dominion govern- 
ment will spread such a law on record, but 
privately | confess to very great doubts as 
to its achieving any extended practical 
results. The wolf is a very canny gentle- 
man and not easily to be caught by either 
art or by cajolery; in this particular coun- 


First Catch 
Your Wolf 














try he is f€vored by a wilderness which is 
difficult in the extreme for travel> and so far 
removed from man’s habitation as to make 
a trip unattractive and impracticable 
except the reward be considerable. For 
example, the point of departure for the 
wood bison country is Fort Smith, and 
Fort Smith is about five hundred miles of 
snowshoeing from the railroad. Then it 
would be necessary to take from the rail- 
road your provisions for the entire trip, be- 
cause the two Hudson’s Bay Company posts 
en route, and especially Fort Smith, rarely 
in winter have more than enough for their 
own needs. From Fort Smith you would 
have about a week’s stiff snowshoeing 
until you got into the bison country. You 
may go into this section only in winter, be- 
cause you must travel over muskeg, and 
the muskeg of this region is practically im- 
passable except when frozen and snowed 
upon. 

Having got into the country the next 
step would be to catch the wolf, and I need 
not tell my knowing readers what that 
implies. In fine, the idea of protecting 
these bison by levying bounty on the wolves 
is well meant, but unfortunately I believe 
it is not feasible. It would require six to 
eight months and the provisions for the 
hunter, his party and his dogs, to make a 
trip of this kind—and it would take a 
great many wolves’ scalps to cover even 
the expenses of that journey. 

So | think we are safe in putting down 
the number of bison in that part of Can- 
ada as about three hundred. 


Pure B Loops In CANADA 


6 i bic tbe ka deensteeenavees 300 
BE Ae Cee Gh ceT REN CANO Ces ae TROT ORREES 38 
acrididh56ss 04 as 00.4064 0e0neneees tes II 
FTC reTrrecrrrerirrerri ett 2 
Hysrips 1n CANADA 351 


7 in Alberta and 24 in Ontario; 31 in all. 


Thus it is demonstrated that in 
the United States we have 
1,053 pure blooded bison of 
which all but 20 are in cap- 
tivity. In Canada are 351 
pure blooded animals of which 300 are in 
the wild state, making a total of 1,404 pure 
blooded American bison left out of the 
countless thousands that but little more 
than a quarter of a century ago covered 
great areas of the western prairie. Nothing 
like it ever has been recorded in the world 
of animal life. It reads like a fairy tale. 


The 
Remnant 


The View-Point 
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In Europe there are about 107 pure 
blooded examples of the American bison, of 
which number England has 32, Germany 
44, Hungary 10, France 1, Netherlands 12, 
and Russia 8, and there are about 20 
hybrids in Europe, of which England has 
15 and Russia 5. 


With these figures and facts 
in view none will deny the 
worthiness or the timeliness 
of the cause for which 
the American Bison Society 
stands, viz.: the “permanent preservation 
and increase of the American bison.” 

Now, although fairly successful results 
have attended the efforts of the officers and 
Board of Managers of this Society to raise 
money, yet the sum realized is not com- 
mensurate with either the effort of these 
gentlemen or with the cause they represent. 
The truth is that the Society has been and 
is very much handicapped for money. It 
needs money badly. It will be to the ever- 
lasting disgrace of us Americans if the 
bison is permitted to pass into extinction, 
and now there is not longer the excuse of 
no practicable method, for here stands 
ready a Society with the organization and 
the impulse, and the plan for carrying out 
protective measures on a thorough-going 
working basis. It is therefore now within 
the means of every citizen of this country 
to lend aid in this good work—and that aid 
may be rendered by joining the American 
Bison Society. The fee is a very small one 
(Five Dollars) and may be remitted to the 
Treasurer, Clarke Williams, 26 Nassau St., 
New York, or to the Secretary, Ernest Har- 
old Baynes, Sunset Ridge, Meriden, N. H., 
or to the President, William T. Hornaday, 
New York Zodlogical Park, New York. 

The Society has money enough to begin 
its work, but it will be stopped unless more 
money is raised, either through this meas- 
ure of increased membership or through 
the contributions of those who indorse 
the splendid work and can afford to heip 
through substantial donations. One hun- 
dred dollars is a very small sum to a very 
great number of our well-to-do American 
citizens, yet if a given number of them 
could be smitten by an acute attack of 
Americanism and, as a symptom, forward 
that sum to one of the gentlemen | have 
named—the Society would be placed be- 
yond financial embarrassment. 


How You 
Can Help 
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The scheme of the Society is 
to establish herds under as 
natural conditions as possible 
on government land in differ- 
ent parts of the country. One 
manner of doing this is to buy bison from 
private herds and present them to the 
Federal government to be maintained and 
protected by the government on ranges in 
the forest reserves or elsewhere set apart 
and fenced for this purpose, with money 
appropriated by Congress. 

Last year the Zodlogical Society of New 
York offered twenty of its herd io the 
government on the understanding that if 
the gift was accepted a range should be 
fenced off at Federal expense on the 
Wichita Reservation. The gift was ac- 
cepted under these conditions, and it is a 
very great pleasure to be able to record 
that Congress took sufficient time from its 
pursuit of personal interests to appropriate 
$15,000 for fencing this range and for build- 
ing the necessary corrals and sheds. This 
range will be ready for occupancy shortly, 
and by the autumn we should have working 
the first practical effort for preserving the 
bison. 

With such ends in view the American 
Bison Society is trying to induce the New 
York Legislature to put apart some State 
land in the Adirondacks and appropriate 
a sufficient sum of money, something like 
$12,000, I believe, for the purchase and 
support of a small herd in that section. 
The idea is to foster a scheme for establish- 
ing and maintaining State herds on public 
lands, and the plan is to be put before 
the legislatures of such states as have 
considerable public land suitable for the 
purpose. The wisdom of this course is 
beyond question. 


Federal 
Aid Needed 


For a long time all thinking 
American citizens have felt 


F t : 
ot convinced that the surest 
method of protecting the re- 
a Refuge er 
maining examples of our Am- 
for Game 


erican wild fauna is to make 
game refuges of all the forest 
reserves. This plan has been put before 
Congress several times and indorsed by the 





President and urged and supported by some 
of our broadest minded and most earnest 
Americans, but so far Congress has been too 
absorbed in paying off personal grudges 
to take time for anything of a popular 
economic interest such as this. The day 
is coming, however, when Congress must 
yield to the demand of the people, and it is 
the duty of every American citizen to vote 
only for such men as will listen to the voice 
of the people and not place private crusades 
above economic questions in his service at 
Washington. 

Every schoolboy nowadays knows the 
importance to this country of forest preser- 
vation and of the protection and pres- 
ervation of our remaining wild animals. 
Included in this latter question is the 
present very earnest move for the pro- 
tection of our bison, and if every indi- 
vidual will do his share success is assured. 
And to do his share in this matter is a part 
of good citizenship. 

I hope I do not appeal in vain when I ask 
every reader of this magazine to send in 
his membership fee to the American Bison 
Society, and to make his state and national 
representatives know in no uncertain terms 
of its being his will that the splendid and 
comprehensive plans for forest preservation 
be indorsed, that forest reserves be made 
also national game reserves, that the bill of 
George Shiras, 3d, which has for its pur- 
pose the Federal control of the laws govern- 
ing migratory game be passed when next 
it comes up, and that more protection be 
given the upland plover. All such matters 
are not sentimental questions. They are 
questions that. concern very closely na- 
tional economics. Two of them, the 
forestry and the protection of the plover, 
are especially close to the farmer, for 
denudation of forest land touches the water 
supply, and loss of the plover means taking 
from the agricultural districts one of the 
most indefatigable hunters of the weevil 
and of the grasshopper and other crop- 
destroying insects. 

Let us all get together in one strong 
united effort to have these measures not 
only brought to the attention of Congress, 
but put through. 
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CAMP EQUIPMENT 


BY STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


CHAPTER VII 
Grus (Continued) 
DESICCATED FOODS 


S I mentioned at the beginning of this 
chapter, modern desiccation of foods 
has helped the wildern2ss traveler te some 
extent. I think I have tried about every- 
thing in this line. In the following list I 
shall mention those I think good, and also 
those particularly bad. ay not men- 
tioned it may be implied that I do not care 
for myself; but am willing to admit that 
you may. 

Canned Eggs. The very best thing of 
this kind is made by the Bakers’ National 
Egg Co. of St. Louis. It isa coarse yellow 
granulation and comes in one pound screw- 
top tin cans. Each can contains the equiv- 
alent of five dozen eggs, and costs, I think, 
only $1.00. A tablespoon of the powder 
and two of water equals anegg. With that 
egg you can make omelets and scrambled 
eggs which you could not possibly tell from 
the new laid. Two cans, weighing two 
pounds, will last you all summer; and 
think of the delight of an occasional egg 
for breakfast! The German canned eggs are 
rather evil tasting, do not beat up light, 
and generally decline sullenly to cook. 

Soups. Some of the compressed soups 
are excellent. The main difficulty is that 
they are put up in flimsy paper packages 
difficult to carry without breaking. Also 
I have found that when you take but two 
kettles, you are generally hungry enough 
to begrudge one of them to anything as 
thin as even the best soup. However, 
occasionally, a hot cupful is a good thing, 
and I should always include a few packages. 
The most filling and nourishing is the 
German army ration called Erbswurst. It 
comes in a sausage-shaped package which 
is an exception to the rule in that it is 
strongly constructed. You cut off an inch 
and boil it. The taste is like that of a 
thick bean wen It is said to contain all 
the elements of nutrition. 

We have tried them all, and have decided 
that they can be divided into two classes: 
those that taste like soup and the dish-water 
brand. The former comprise pea, bean, 
lentil, rice and onion; the latter, all others. 

The green pea and lentil make really 
delicious soup. 

Bouillon capsules of all sorts I have no 
use for. They serve to flavor hot water, 
and that is about all. 

Desiccated Vegeiables come in tablets 
about four inches square and a quarter of 


an inch thick. A quarter of one of these 
tablets makes a dish for two people. You 
soak it several hours, then boil it. In 
general the results are all alike, and equally 
tasteless and loathsome. The most nota- 
ble exception is the string beans. They 
come out quite like the original vegetable, 
both in appearance and taste. I always 
take some along. Enough for twenty 
meals could be carried in the inside pocket 
of your waistcoat. 

Julienne, a mixture of carrots and other 
vegetables cut into strips and dried. When 
soaked and boiled it swells to its original 
size. A half cupful makes a meal for two. 
It ranks with the string beans in being 
thoroughly palatable. These two prepara- 
tions are much better than canned goods, 
and are much more easily carried. 

Potatoes, saxin, saccharine and crystallose 
I have already mentioned. 


QUANTITY 


That completes the most elaborate grub 
list I should care to recommend. As to 
a quantitative list, that is a matter of 
considerably more elasticity. I have kept 
track of the exact quantity of food con- 
sumed on a great many trips, and have 
come to the conclusion that anything but 
the most tentative statements must spring 
from lack of experience. A man paddling 
a canoe or carrying a pack all day will eat 
a great deal more than would the same man 
sitting a horse. A trip in the clear, bracing 
air of the mountains arouses keener appe- 
tites than a desert journey near the borders 
of Mexico. If either party were to depend 
on the other party’s list, it would be woe- 
fully surprised. The variation is really 
astonishing. 

Therefore, the following figures must be 
experimented with rather cautiously. They 
represent an average of many of my own 
trips. 


ONE MONTH'S SUPPLIES FOR ONE MAN ON 
A FOREST TRIP 


1s lb. flour (includes flour, pancake flour, corn- 
meal, in proportions to suit). 
15 lb. meat (bacon or boned ham). 
8 Ib. rice. 
4 lb. baking powder. 
1 lb. tea. 
2 lb. sugar. 
150 saccharine tablets. 
8 Ib. cereal. 
1 Ib. raisins. 
Salt and pepper. 
5 lb. beans. 
3 lb. or 4 doz. Erbswurst. 
2 lb. or 4 doz. dried vegetables. 
2 Ib. dried potatoes. 
1 can Bakers’ eggs. 











ONE MONTH’S SUPPLIES FOR ONE MAN ON 
PACK-HORSE TRIP 


15 lb. flour supplies (flour, flapjack flour, corn- 
meal). 
15 lb. ham and bacon. 
2 lb. hominy. 
4 Ib. rice. 
4 lb. baking powder. 
1 Ib. coffee. 
4 Ib. tea. 
20 lb. potatoes. 
A few onions. 
2 Ib. sugar. 
150 saccharine tablets. 
3 lb. pail cottolene, or can olive oil. 
3 lb. cream of wheat. 
keg mixed dried fruit. 
It, pepper, cinnamon. 
cans evaporited cream. | 6 cans salmon. 
gal. syrup or honey. 2 cans corned beef. 
Ib. beans. 1 can Bakers’ eggs. 
hilis. | + doz. Maggi’s soups. 
Pilot bread (in flour cask). | 4 doz. dried vegetables 
6 cans corn. —beans and Julienne. 


These lists are not supposed to be ‘‘eaten 
down to the bone.”” A man cannot figure 
that closely. If you buy just what is in- 
cluded in them, you will be well fed, but 
will probably have a little left at the end 
of the month. If you did not, you would 

robably begin to worry, about the twenty- 

fth day. And this does not pay. 
course if you get’ game and fish you can 
stay out over the month. 


CHAPTER VIII 
HORSE OUTFITS 


We nave now finished the detailing of 
your wear and food. There remains still 
the problem of how you and it are to be 
transported. You may travel through the 
wilderness by land or by water. In the 
former case you will either go afoot or on 
horseback; in the latter you will use a 
canoe. Let us now consider in detail the 
equipments necessary for these different 
sorts of travel. 


RIDING SADDLES 


You will find the Mexican or cowboy 
saddle the only really handy riding saddle. 
I am fully aware of the merits of the 





Sawbuck saddle. 


Riding saddle. 


McClellan and army saddles, but they lack 
what seems to me one absolute essential, 
and that is the pommel, or horn. By 
wrapping your rope about the latter you 
can lead reluctant horses, pull firewood to 
camp, extract bogged animals, and rope 
wild stock. Without it you are practically 
helpless in such circumstances. The only 
advantage claimed for the army saddle is 
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Saddle holster—usual arrange- 
ment of straps. 


its lightness. The differ- ae we ol 
ence in weight between it holster and saddle. 
and the cowboy saddle 

need not be so marked as is ordinarily the 
case. <A stock saddle, used daily in roping 
heavy cows, weighs quite properly from 
thirty-five to fifty pounds. the same saddle 
(of lighter leather throughout), made by a 
conscientious man, need weigh but twenty- 
five or thirty, and will still be strong and 
durable enough for all ordinary use. My 
own weighs but twenty- 
five pounds, and has 
seen some very hard 
service. 

The stirrup leathers 
are best double, and 
should be laced, never 
buckled. In fact, the 
logic of a_ wilderness 
saddle should be that it 
can be mended in any 

Under sideof pack part with thongs. The 

saddle. stirrups themselves 

should have light hood 

tapaderos, or coverings. They will help in 

tearing through brush, will protect your 

toes, and will keep your feet dry in case of 

rain. I prefer the round rather than the 
square skirts. 

In a cow country you will hear many and 
heated discussions over the relative merits 
of the single broad cinch, crossing rather 
far back, and the double cinches, one just 
behind the shoulder and the other on the 
curve of the belly. The doublé cinch is 
universally used by Wyoming and Arizona 
cowmen, and the ‘‘center fire’’ by Califor- 
nians and Mexicans—and both 
with equally heated partisanship. 
Certainly as it woe be difficult 
to say which are the better horse- 
men, so it would be unwise to 
attempt here a dogmatic settle- 
ment of the controversy. 

For ordinary mountain travel, 
however, I think there can be no 
doubt that the double cinch is the 
better. It is less likely to slip 
forward or back on steep hills; 
it need not be so tightly cinched Shape of 
as the ‘‘center fire;’’ and can be _ collar 
adjusted, according to which P44—for 


° k 
you draw the tighter, for up enddies. 
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or down hill. The front cinch should 
be made of hair. I have found that the 
usual cord cinches are apt to wear sores 
just back of the shoulder. Webbing makes 
a good back cinch. The handiest rig for 
attaching them is that used by the Texan 
and Wyoming cowmen. It is a heavy 
oiled latigo strap punched with buckle 
holes passing through a cinch ring supplied 
with a large buckle tongue. You can 
reach over and pull it up a hole or so with- 
out dismounting. It differs from an or- 
dinary buckle only in that, in case the rig 
breaks, the strap can still be fastened like 
an ordinary latigo in the diamond knot. 


SADDLE BAGS AND SADDLE BLANKETS 


On the right hand side of your pommel 
will be a strap and buckle for your riata. 
A pair of detachable leather saddle bags 
are handy. The saddle blanket should be 
thick and of first quality, and should be 
surmounted by a ‘‘corona,’”’ to prevent 
wrinkling under the slight movement of 
the saddle. 


QUIRTS 


A heavy quirt is indispensable, both for 
nag own mount, if he prove refractory, 
ut also for the persuasion of the pack- 
horses. 
SLING SHOTS 


When with a large outfit, however, I 
always carry a pea shooter or sling shot. 
With it a man can spot.a straying animal 
at considerable distance, generally much 
to the truant’s astonishment. Aftera little 
it will rarely be necessary to shoot; a 
mere snapping of the rubbers will bring 
every horse into line. 


BRIDLES 


The handiest and best rig for a riding 
bridle can be made out of an ordinary 
halter. Have your harness-maker fasten 
a snap hook to either side and just above 
the corners of the horse’s mouth. When 
_ start in the morning you snap your 

it and reins to these hooks. When you 
arrive in the evening you simply unsnap 
the bit, and leave the halter on. 


RIATA, SPURS 


Rope and spurs will be necessary. I 

refer the Mexican grass rope with a brass 
foods to the rawhide riata, because I am 
used to it. I once used a linen rope with 
weighted houda that was soft and threw 
well. The spurs will be of good steel, of 
the cowboy pattern, with blunt rowels. 
The smaller spurs are not so easy to reach 
a small horse with, and are apt to overdo 
the matter when they do. The wide spur 
leathers are to protect the boot from chaf- 
ing on the stirrups. 
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SCABBARDS 


There remains only your rifle to attend 
to. The usual scabbard is invariably 
slung too far forward. I always move 
the sling strap as near the mouth of the 
scabbard as it will go. The other sling 
strap I detach from the scabbard and 
hang loopwise from the back latigo ring. 
Then I thrust the muzzle of the scab- 
barded rifle between the stirrup leathers 
and through this loop, hang the forward 
sling strap over the pommel—and there 
I am! The advantage is that I can re- 
move rifle and scabbard without unbuck- 
ling any straps. The gun should hang on 
the left side of the horse, so that after dis- 
mounting you need not walk around him 
to get it. A little experiment will show 

ou how near the horizontal you can sling 
it without danger of its jarring out. 


PACK OUTFITS 


So much for your own riding horse. 
The pack outfit consists of the pack saddle, 
with the apparatus to keep it firm; its 
padding, the kyacks, or alforjas—sacks 
to sling on either side, and the lash rope 
and cinch with which to throw the hitches. 


PACK SADDLES 


The almost invariable type of pack 
saddle is the sawbuck. If it is bought with 
especial reference to the animal it is to be 
used on, it is undoubtedly the best. But 
nothing will more quickly gouge a hole in 
a horse’s back than a saddle too narrow 
or too wide for his especial anatomy. 
saddle of this sort bolted together can be 
taken apart for easier transportation by 
baggage or express. 

nother and very good type of pack rig 
is that made from an old riding saddle. 
The stirrup rigging is removed, and an 
upright spike bolted strongly to the cantle. 
The loops of the kyacks are to be hung 
over the horn and this spike. Such a 
saddle is apt to be easy on a horse’s back; 
but is after all merely a makeshift for a 
properly constructed sawbuck. 


APAREJOS 


I shall only mention the aparejos. This 
rig is used for freighting boxes and odd- 
shaped bundles. It is yoeney nothing 
but a heavy pad, and is used without 
kyacks. You will probably never be called 
upon to use it; but in another chapter I 
will describe one ‘‘sling’’ in order that 
you may be forearmed against contin- 
gencies, 

PADS 


We will assume that you are possessed 
of a good sawbuck saddle of the right size 
for your pack animal. It will have the 
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double cinch rig. To the under surfaces 
tack firmly two ordinary collar pads by 
way of softening. Beneath them you will 
use two blankets each as heavy as the one 
you place under your riding saddle. This 
abundance is necessary because a pork 
‘rides dead’’—that is, it does not favor 
the horse as does a living rider. 


BREASTING AND BREECHING 


The almost universal saddle rigging in 
use the West over is a breast strap of web- 
bing fastened at the forward points of the 
saddle, and a breech strap fastened to 
the back points of the saddle, with guy 
lines running from the top to prevent its 
falling too far down the horse’s legs. 
This, with the double cinch, works fairl 
well. Its main trouble is that the breec 
strap is apt to work up under the horse’s 
tail, and the breast strap is likely to shut 
off his wind at the throat. 

Mr. Ernest Britten, a mountaineer in the 
Sierras, has, however, invented a rig which 
in the nicety of its compensations, and the 
accuracy of its adjustments, is perfection. 
Each who sees it becomes a convert and 
hastens to alter his own outfit. 

The breasting is a strap (a) running from 
the point of the saddle to a padded ring 
in the middle of the chest. Thence another 
strap (6) runs to the point of the saddle on 
the other side, where it buckles. A third 
strap (c) in the shape of a loop, goes between 
the fore legs and around the front cinch. 

The breeching is somewhat more com- 
plicated. I think, however, with a few 
rivets, straps and buckles you will be able 
to alter your own saddle in half an hour. 

The back cinch you remove. A short 
strap (d), riveted to the middle of the 
front cinch, passes back six inches to a 
ring {e). This ring will rest on the middle 
of the belly. From the ring two other 
straps (f, f) ascend diagonally to the 
buckles (g) in the ends of the breeching. 
From the ends of the breeching other straps 
(h) attach to what would be the back 
cinch ring (k). That constitutes the 
breeching rig. It is held up by a long 
strap (m) passing from one side to the other 
over the horse’s rump through a ring on 
top. The ring is attached to the saddle by 
a short strap (7). 

Such a rig prevents the breeching from 
riding up or dropping down; it gives the 
horse all his wind going up hill, but holds 
firmly going down; when one part loosens, 
the other tightens; and the saddle cinch, 
except to keep the saddle from turning, is 
practically useless and can be left quite 
loose. I cannot too strongly recommend 
you, both for your horse’s comfort and 
your own, to adopt this rigging. 


KYACKS 


The kyacks, as I have said, are two 
sacks to be slung one on each side of the 
horse. They are provided with loops by 
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Ordinary and inferior pack rig usually employed. 


which to hang them over the sawbucks of 
the saddle, and a long strap passes from 
the outside of one, across the saddle, to a 
buckle on the outside of the other. 

Undoubtedly the best are those made of 
rawhide. They weigh very little, will 
stand all sorts of hard usage, hold the 
pack rope well, are so stiff that they will 
protect the contents, and are so hard that 
miscellaneous sharp-cornered articles may 
be packed in them without fear of injury 
either to them or the animal. They are 
made by lacing raw hides, hair out, neatly 
and squarely over one of the wooden boxes 
built to pack two five-gallon oil cans. A 
round, hardwood stick is sewn along the 
top on one side; to this the sling straps are 
to be attached. After the hide has dried 
hard, the wooden box is removed. 

Only one possible objection can be urged 
against rawhide kyacks; if you are travel- 
ing much by railroad, they are ex- 
ceedingly awkward to ship. For that 
purpose they are better made of canvas. 

any canvas kyacks are on the market, 
and most of them are worthless. It is 
astonishing how many knocks they are 
called on to receive and how soon the 
abrasion of rocks and trees will begin to 
wear them through. Avoid those made of 
light material. Avoid also those made in 
imitation of the rawhide with a stick along 
the top of one side to take the sling straps. 
In no time the ends of that stick will punch 
through. The best sort are constructed 
of OO canvas. The top is made of a 
























half-inch rope sewn firmly to the hem all 
around. The sling straps are long, and 
riveted firmly. The ends are reinforced 
with leather. Such kyacks will give you 
ee service and last you a long time. 

hen you wish to express them, you pack 
your saddle and saddle blankets in one, 
telescope the other over it, and tie up the 
bundle with the lash rope. 


LASH ROPES 


The lash rope is important, for you will 
have to handle it much, and a three 
months’ trip with a poor one would lose 
you your immortal soul. Most articles on 
the subject advise thirty-three feet. That 
is long enough for the diamond hitch, and 
for other hitches, with a very small top 
er but it will not do for many vatuable 

itches on a bulky pack. Forty feet is 
nearer the ticket. The best is a Manila 
$-inch or §-inch. If you boil it before 
starting out, you will find it soft to handle. 
Parenthetically: do not boil your water, or 
it will kink. The boiling does not impair 
its strength. Cotton rope is all right, but 
apt to be stiff. I once used a linen rope; it 
= to be soft, strong, and held well, but 

have never been able to find another. 


CINCH HOOKS 


The cinch hook sold with the outfit is 
sawn into shape and strengthened with a 
bolt. If you will 
go out into the 
nearest oak grove, 
however, you can 
cut yourself a 
natural hook 
which will last lon- 

er and hold much 

pees + tter. The illus- 

IMT ALUM (he tration shows the 

\ P UTAWAl \ method of attach- 
i Gace ————=i ey ing such a hook. 

Wi So you have 
your horses ready 
for their burdens. 


PICKET ROPES 


Picket ropes 
should be of 4-inch 
rope and about 50 
feet long. The 
bell for the bell 
horse should be a 
Natural cinch hook of oak. loud one, with dis- 

tinctive note not 
easily blended with natural sounds, and at- 
tached to a broad strap with safety buckle. 


HOBBLES 


Hobbles are of two patterns. Both 
consist of heavy leather straps to buckle 





(To be continued.) 
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around either front leg and connected by 
two links and a swivel. In one the strap 

sses first through the ring to which the 
inks are attached, and then to the buckle. 
The other buckles first, and then the end 
is carried through the ring. You will find 
the first mentioned a decided nuisance, 
especially of a wet or frosty morning, for 
the leather tends to atrophy in a certain 
position from which numbed fingers have 





A—wash leather, 
B—heavy leather, D—buckle, 
E—swivel. 


C—steel ring, 


Hobbles—wrong (upper) and right sort. 


more than a little difficulty in dislodging 
it. The latter, however, are compara- 
tively easy to undo. 

Hobbles should be lined. I have ex- 
perimented with various materials, in- 
cluding the much lauded sheepskin with 
the wool on. The latter when wet chafes 
as much as raw leather; and when frozen 
is about as valuable as a wood rasp. The 
best lining is a piece of soft wash leather 
at least two inches wider than the hobble 
straps. 

With most horses it is sufficient to strap 
a pair of these around the forelegs and 
above the fetlocks. A gentile animal can 
be trusted with them fastened below. 

But many horses by dint of practice 
or 7 native cussedness can hop along 
with hobbles nearly as fast as they could 
foot-free, and a lot too fast for you to 
catch them single handed. Such an ani- 
mal is an unmitigated bother. Of course 
if there is good staking you can picket him 
out, but quite likely he is unused to the 
picket rope, or the feed is scant. 


SIDE LINES 


In that case it may be that side lines, 
which are simply nobiles by which a hind 
foot and a forefoot are shackled, may 
work. I have had pretty good success by 
fastening a short, heavy chain to one 
foreleg. As long as the animal fed quietly, 
he was all right; but an attempt at gal- 
loping or trotting swung the chain suffi- 
ciently to rap him sharply across the 
shins. 

Very good hobbles can be made from a 
single strand unraveled from a large rope, 
doubled once to make a loop for one leg, 
twisted strongly, the two ends brought 
around the other leg and then thrust 
through the fibers. This is the sort used 
generally by cowboys. They are soft and 
easily carried, but soon wear out. 
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BY C. G. DAVIS 


, HE selec- 
tion of the 
first yacht is 
naturally a 
very difficult 
undertaking 
for the novice, 
and he would 
be wise to let 
some one ex- 
perienced in 
such matters 
“<” do it for him. 
Very likely an 
old craft, with 
holes and cracks fil- 
led with putty and 
shining with a coat 
of new paint, is far 
more attractive to 
him than a much 
better boat looking 
grimy and worn. Try 
not to be deceived by 
paint, but make your 
selection to suit your 
price, to fit the con- 
ditions the boat is to 
be used for and above 
all with a view to her 
soundness. 

It is often very 
difficult to console 
one’s ambition with 
one’s pocketbook. 
When a young man, 
lately out of school, we'll say, accumulates 
a hundred dollars, he feels pretty well off— 
until he canvasses the various yacht yards 
and beaches where small boats haul out 
over winter. 
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Some diminutive little cutter with the 
cutest of skylights and a real windlass 
takes the eye and fills the soul with long- 
ing. But when the grizzly guardian of 
the beach announces the price is six hun- 
dred dollars the disappointment fails to 
hide behind the outward mask of indif- 
ference. Search the beaches as one may, 
it seems as if nothing but flat-bottomed 
scows and the plainest of small cat-boats 
are on the eligible list. 

Yachts these days must be round-bot- 
tomed affairs—the deeper the keel the 
more yachty they are; flat-bottomed boats 
are held in mild contempt as poor make- 
shifts for a floating home, and an imitation, 
such as a skip-jack, is not even considered. 
But many a poor beginner has had to re- 
sort to this kind of craft for his first ven- 
ture. 

Where racing is concerned and room 
inside is no’ object flat-boats have often 
proved themselves superior to their round- 
sided deeper sisters. I recall one instance 
of this. It was in the summer of 1890. 
The fleet of the Corinthian Navy had 
assembled in Echo Bay at New Rochelle 
for a cruise on Long Island Sound. A 
more variegated fleet would be hard to 
collect in one harbor. There was the large 
roomy sloop Charles Wilde with a harum- 
scarum crew of about twenty; the pompous 
little cutter Roamer, with her diminutive 
“Admiral” and his crew of one Swede; 
the trim little cutters Beth and J. O.; the 
cat Uno, along with some half dozen simi- 
lar felines; the St. Lawrence sailing skiff 
Germania, and a periauger-rigged, double- 
ended little affair called the Unique that 
turned turtle the moment Jones got aboard 
and gave him an unexpected bath. 

























Just before 
this fleet was 
ready to start 
east there came 
slowly gliding 
into the harbor 
from Long 
Island a yawl- 
rigged scow, 
square at both 
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“The Bouncer” 


ends and almost flat on the bottom, with 
the name Bouncer painted on the stern. 
She was greeted with cheers and cat-calls 
of: ‘Where did you get that barn door?” 
“Look at the packing-box coming in!” 
“Which way are you heading, Tom?” 
Sake ana Clapham of Rosyln was sailing 
er). 

But when the starting gun was fired and 
the fleet started off for Black Rock, the 
Bouncer went fully two feet to any other 
boat’s one, and the last seen of her was a 
speck of white on the horizon ahead. That 
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night there was a panic in the fleet: ‘‘ Beat 
a cutter—pooh! How could a miserable 
square scow beat a deep sea-going cutter!”’ 
It was voted a trick of some kind that 
could probably never be repeated—but 
it was and many times over. She skimmed 
over the top of the water instead of plow- 
ing through it, and her extreme beam, car- 
ried the full length, gave great sail-carry- 
ing power. 

Rowboats and small duck boats have 
been built on this principle for ages, but 
yachtsmen seemed to look with disgust 
on anything so simple for a yacht. They 
expected speed in the round-bottom or any 
expensive shape, just as though the ex- 
penditure of money would insure it. 

In 1895 when this feeling was at its 
height, ad D. Huntington, Jr., of New 
Rochelle, built a narrow, shallow, arc- 
bottomed boat called the Question, for the 
popular 15-ft. class then known as half 
raters—a term brought by the English 
boat Spruce IV, when she came over to 
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race the Ethel- 
wynne for the 
cup now known 
as the Seawan- 
haka Cup. 

Question was 
24 ft. on deck, 
14 ft. 4 ins. on 
the water-line, 
5 ft. beam, and 
the hull, ex- 
clusive of skeg, 
only drew 3 in., 
with a free- 
board amid- 
ships of almost 6 in. and 
she carried 225 square ft. 
of sail, nearly all of which 
was in her mainsail—her 
jib being a tiny triangle of 
about five square feet, just 
enough to class her as a 
sloop. There were boats 
of every conceivable shape 
against her, but when it 
blew hard the little scow 
beat them all, outdistan- 
cing boats four and five 
times her size when going 
to windward. 

However, in spite of 
their speed and safety, a , 
young, ambitious yachts- 
man cannot help feeling 
ridiculous every time he 
passes another yacht ina 
scow-shaped craft, and so 
is anxious to buy a round- 
bottom yacht. 

A boat to delight a boy’s ; 
heart, and about the only 2 
cheap kind, is an 18-ft. old 
style plurnb-ended center- 
board cat-boat. Such 
boats can be picked up for anywhere 
from $50 to $150, but are becoming scarcer 
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A Keel Cat-bat 








A Cernterboard Cat-boat. 


each year, having been succeeded by boats 
with overhanging ends. A fine little open 
cat-boat can be bought for about $300, 
and for $400 to $500 a little 20-ft. cabin 
cat can be built new. By diligent search 
great bargains are often found where a 
$500 boat can be got for $200, but such 
opportunities have to be hunted up—they 
don't often present themselves, 

The 20-ft. Cape Cod cat with a 9 or 10 
ft. beam is one of the stiffest small boats 
afloat. 

They seldom capsize, though they sail 
from port in all kinds of weather, over 
treacherous bars where the breakers are 
huge and beat back in the teeth of nor’- 
westers, loaded down with lobsters and 
lobster pots. Familiarity with their boats 
and a dauntless courage have a great deal 
to do with such deeds, but after all the 
boat must be there to stand it. Their high 
freeboard is one of the chief advantages, 
being fully double that of a boat of similar 
size built for use about New York waters. 

A little cutter would be an appropriate 
selection for the yachtsman who does his 
sailing on deep, exposed bodies of water. 
They cost more, as wg aig very heavy 
keels of lead or iron bolted on to their 
wooden keels, but one has the satisfaction 
of knowing that the boat cannot capsize. 
No matter how far over she may heel, she 
is bound to come up again. All that is 
needed is to keep the slide and skylight 
shut tightly so no water can get below. 
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If the angle becomes uncomfortable, clew 
up the topsail, or, if that sail is not set, 
lower the mainsail and reef it. A cutter 
will stand any amount of punishment. 
That is the reason they always look so 
shippy; everything about a cutter is built 
with a solidity not often seen on a sloop. 

The hull itself is heavy planked, well 
braced and well kneed. The deck fittings 
are stout. The skylight slide, etc., being 
made strong to resist the water when the 
yacht is dragging them under. The iron- 
work, rigging and spars are all heavy. 

They may not pull on their tillers like 
a Cape Cod cat, but the heavy displace- 
ment gives them a slow, shiplike stateli- 
ness of action. When they round up to their 
moorings they don’t bounce and splash one 
or two seas and then stop dead, but cut 
clean and forereach many times their length 
against wind and sea—due to their great 
momentum and narrow knife-like model. 

I have been scudding up the Hudson 
River in an open cat-boat under the peak 
of a mainsail and seen a cloud of white 
canvas coming up the river astern; now 
hidden in a bank of white mist as a squall 
of rain overtook her, now in sight again, 
growing larger and larger rapidly until she 
came up abreast of us and disappeared in 
short order ahead. But what a sight for 
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a yachtsman’s eyes in the few moments 
she was near us! 

The Coquette, I believe her name was. 
A long, thin, black hull, with glistening 
copper bottom, straight bowsprit, short 
lower mast, wide spreaders and tall thin 
topmast. A mahogany skylight with 
shining brass rods, companion slide and 
a cosy little mahogany-trimmed cockpit 
in which two oilskin-clothed men were as 
comfortable as could be. And we three 
were cruising for two weeks in a leaky, 
open, $75 cat-boat! ‘Oh, well,’’ we would 
sigh, ‘‘we can’t all be rich.’? But how we 
would yearn for such a yacht! That is 
what keeps a yachtsman ambitious. 

A practical builder’s glance over a boat 
is of more value than a day’s inspection by 
the amateur. 
He will know 
se where to 
ook for struc- 
tural weak- 
ness and he 
will see and 
understand 
many little 
signs that the 
novice would 
never notice. 
If, however, 
he can not get 
any experi- 
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enced judgment and 
the selection devolves 
upon himself let him 
try and remember 
some of the following 
hints: 

Boats are naturally 
built so their curves 
all run in true, fair 
lines. So stand at one 
end and look along 
the deck edge; if the 
hull is strained it will 
show a hump. The 
keel line should show 
a fair straight line, 
or sweep, according * 
to the model. In the 
old style of straight-keel boat you will find 
many where the keel is arched up in the 
middle or ‘“‘hogged”’ as we call it; this 
shows the backbone of the boat is weak or 
has been strained all out of shape and is 
anything but a desirable investment. If 
it is a keel boat this hogging will not be 
so likely to occur, as the additional stiffness 
given by the false keel and iron or lead 
ballast prevents it. 

In many of the modern fin-keel type 
where the keel is extremely short and deep, 
you will find the ends have, sagged, giving 
an S-shaped sheer. This occurs mostly in 
the frail, lightly built racers where every- 
thing is sacrificed to obtain a light hull, 
even to putting in spruce deadwood. Some- 
times sagging is caused by the boat being 
improperly blocked up when laid up for 
the winter. 
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Bound Hull 

















Strained Hull. 


Examine the ends of the planking where 
they are fitted into the rabbet. Straining 
will often show by the top or bottom edges 
of the planking having crowded forward 
out of place. If the top edge projects it 
shows the boat has hogged, that is the two 
ends have dropped. If the lower edge 
projects it shows the middle has sagged. 
Both are a sign of weak construction. 
Another sign of weak construction is the 
seam between the edges of the planking. 
You will often see a boat where the putty 
keeps roughing up along the seams, par- 
ticularly about the chain-plates where the 
strain of the mast comes. This shows 
the planks move. 

To test the soundness of a plank, jab the 
point of your knife into it. Do this par- 
ticularly just above the water-line. If 
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ybark Bark 
sap Good Weed. Sap 


there is a rotten spot, it will be punky and 
soft. Another way is to bore with an 
auger and see if the chips come out brittle 
and sound or are black and punky. If you 
can hear or feel the bit cutting it’s a sign 
the wood is strong; if it cuts soft the wood 
is otherwise. Always jab the point of 
your knife a few 
times near the 


edges of the 
boards, for there 
is where the sap 
will be. Some- 
times the plank- 
ing will be so 


crooked that to cut 
it out requires a 
wide board; and some builders will cut the 
plank so it includes much of the blue wood 
containing sap under the bark at the edge 
of the plank. This, of course, is bad. 
If she is a keel boat examine the bolts that 
hold her ballast on, and the iron floors if 
there are any. Tap them with a light 
hammer, for sometimes under a scale of 
rust you will find the floors are eaten away. 
If she is a center-board boat examine the 
connection that 
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Look carefully 
along the garboard 
seam between the 
planking and keel 
clear up to the bow 
and stern. This 
seam along under 
the bottom in par- 


not euf Too short and 
ticular will open 
quite wide in a 


Good Riveting q 
weak boat. See 


that the centerboard slot is parallel and 
not pinched together in the middle so the 
board will bind. 

Get inside the boat and see if the frames 
fit flat against the plank and are not touch- 
ing on one edge only. The truer they fit 
the better the job of course. 

If the planking is copper riveted see that 
the nails used are in proportion to the size 
of timber and not little bits of things. 
See that the 
riveting over the 
‘“‘burrs’’ has left 
them in good con- 
dition and that 
they were nearl 
re Auton 4 Senna Broken 
the washer or “burr.’”? If clinched, see 
that the nails when they were bent over 
on the ends did not break or split the frames. 
While inside, examine the seams of her 
planking to see if they are close together 
and do not show cotton sticking through. 

If they are wider 1n- 

















hangs the board, and 
if possible have a 


Sa 





side than out, con- 
demn the boat—you 





look at the board 
itself. 


pea 
Proper caulking seam 


can never keep it 


(1 “ 
Hollow seam tight. 


CONTROLLING THE HIND QUAR- 
TERS OF YOUR HORSE 


BY F. M. WARE 


N° art in this country is more generally 
misunderstood cr more scantily ap- 
preciated than that of la haute école—a 
science which is to ordinary riding what a 
collegiate education is to the kindergarten 
course; an art upon which all genuine 
horsemanship depends, and upon which, in 
however imperfect shape it may appear, 
the management of all horses under saddle 
must and does rest. That this stud 
should be looked upon so generally wit 
contempt in America is not to be wondered 
at perhaps for two reasons—first, that its 
intricacies have never been favorably con- 
sidered in England, after whose tastes so 
many of our modern fashions are patterned, 
and second, that through the national char- 





acteristics of impetuosity and impatience 
of detail our people are not mentally cal- 
culated to actively take up a pursuit which 
requires in the highest degree patience, 
dexterity, self-control and willingness to 
learn from the demonstration of others, 
or to sift forth from the bushels of chaff 
written upon the subject the kernels of 
knowledge which are so generally con- 
cealed that without the assistance of an 
expert, who will charge roundly for his 
services, they are impossible to find. 

For another thing, the physical structure 
of many equestrians prevents their ever 
acquiring the secureness of seat, perfect- 
ness of balance and ready flexibility of pose 
without which no advance beyond narrow 

















limits in this fascinating pursuit is possible. 
Without this perfect seat no such accom- 
plishment as ‘‘good hands’’ is possible— 
so absolutely does the latter acquirement 
depend — the former, and therefore 
recruits who are likely to attain success are 
few indeed. 

The average equestrian looks upon a 
horse as an animal with two ends, one of 
which. you steer to either hand or back- 
ward, while the other must perforce keep 
out of the way, and it is the animal’s busi- 
ness to arrange that this shall be done ex- 
peditiously. It never occurs to such riders 
to go further into the matter, and the 
average hunting man or frequenter of the 
bridle path has no use for any methods 
which, as he thinks, entail more trouble 
upon himself. He has taken his regular 
outings at either pursuit in just this fash- 
ion, and he has succeeded in getting the 
exercise and achieving the ends at which 
he aimed; nor has he been injured in the 
process. Therefore to him all further in- 
vestigation is as leather and prunella, and 
he begins by scoffing at its necessity and 
ends. by ridiculing its usefulness; nor has 
he any patience with those who advocate 
the advantages of a proceeding which he 
will not acknowledge has any merits and 
of which he resolutely and ignorantly re- 
fuses to avail himself; ignoring the fact 
that, if a hunting man, he never opens a 
gate (as the very ‘‘hardest’’ of us some- 
times must) that he dees not roughly exe- 
cute quite unconsciously a complicated 
‘high-school’? movement — the reverse 
pirouette; or that, if a road-rider, he never 
puts his horse into a canter before that 
most adaptable beast has voluntarily as- 
sumed the collection of forces which his care- 
less rider neglects; has diagonally aligned 
his body in the same way; and has, of his 
own volition and at his time and place 
taken up a gait which should have been 
begun only at the rider’s correct indica- 
tion. The equestrian may fancy in such 
cases that he is the master, and is really 
riding his horse, but that self-assertive 
quadruped knows better, and thoroughly 
understands that he is carrying his burden, 
not being managed by it. It is just this 
sense which it would seem should lead us 
all to undertake this study, and to master 
as many of its simpler and absolutely logi- 
cal directions as will benefit us in our 
daily experience and lead ours to be the 
guiding hand in an outing in which one of 
the two must be the master, even if the 
fact is not conspicuously evident. 

Roughly speaking, la lente école may be 
defined as ‘‘ The science of absolutely con- 
trolling and directing the movements of 
the hind quarters of the horse.’’ Perhaps 
some people would add to this that. it in- 
cluded first ‘‘the placing and maintaining 
under all circumstances of the horse in 
perfect balance or equilibrium,’’ and this 
statement may be included in the defini- 
tion, since it is so absolutely, as are all 
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other effects, the result of the control of 


the hind legs. Without this no balance 
can ever be perfect, and rarely even good, 
but all horses must hang upon the hands 
with a weight proportionate to their indi- 
vidual physical structure, and the lengths 
to which they can without personal dis- 
comfort respond to our efforts to prevent 
it. Properly balanced, no horse can pull or 
refuse his rider’s demand in any way; 
without it he has always the ability and 
very often the will to refuse to obey direc- 
tions of his rider, and to successfully resist 
any efforts to compel him to submit. This 
balance accrues to his advantage in vari- 
ous ways, and we neglect our duty to our 
dumb dependents in not more regularly 
striving to perfect it. We place a burden 
upon his back—a burden not of one weight, 
nor carried in one position or balance, but 
a sadly unsteady one, and often very heavy, 
and then we make no attempts, beyond the 
most primitive efforts, to explain to him 
how he may carry it most comfortably and 
enduringly. This singular negligence, how- 
ever, is apparent in the way most of us sit 
and stand and even lie; so that perhaps 
it is not so very odd that we overlook in 
the equine connection the regulations which 
are vitally important in the human. 
Every horse is better for learning his bal- 
ance, and like Kipling’s ship that ‘‘found 
herself’’ he will ever after prove the more 
enduring whether in daily use or turned out 
to take his ease at pasture. 

In harness only shall we find the thor- 
oughly trained high-school horse not likely 
to be useful. His balance, acquired with 
much effort after diligent rehearsal, and 
maintained by constant practice, has al- 
ways been accomplished with the bits in 
his mouth which forced response to the 
efforts of the hind quarters guided by the 
indications. of the rider’s legs and heels. 
When now he is thus bridled and finds no 
demands upon the hind legs by any signal 
which he has already been taught he is 
quite at sea and fails to answer pleasantly 
to his driver’s demands. When further- 
more he is required to over-balance him- 
self by pulling from his shoulders at from 
600 to 1,200 lbs. of weight in the shape of 
vehicle and occupants, he is further con- 
fused, and makes usually a most inferior 
beast for the purpose, while, through miss- 
ing the guidance of the rider’s legs, he 
wanders about in the most awkward fash- 
ion once he is between the shafts. There 
is, however, for ordinary purposes, no 
slightest need for carrying instruction so 
far as this, and like every other science, 
the merit of this consists in its reasonable 
use and not its abuse. No rational man 
(or woman) desires to go capering about 
the public streets or parks at the Spanish 
trot or the traverse, or to perform in either 
public or private any of the other stunts 
of la haute école which are useful merely 
to show to what perfection the equilibrium 
of the subject has been brought. There 
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are many feats which stop short of this 
and yet enter or should enter into the de- 
tails of daily riding which are neither 
difficult of accomplishment nor elaborate 
in detail. 

La haute école is, however, even more 
than this—it is a perfect system of calis- 
thenics for the horse, and by it many an 
awkward and misshapen brute may be 
converted into a nimble, agile hack, hand- 
some and truly proportioned to the eye 
in every outline. It is in this connection 
that it appeals to us all, for we have all 
seen horses which, but for -this angularity 
and that defective curve, would have suited 
us to perfection; and this very develop- 
ment could have been brought about by a 
course of high-schooling which yet need 
never have entered into the graduate class, 
and could perfectly well have been carried 
out by ourselves. Beauty is a matter of 
harmonious curves, and while these may 
be produced in the naturally true-made 
horse by sufficient flesh, the outline is 
greatly assisted by proportionate muscular 
development; and this can be effected not 
only in the neck and forehand, but in the 
shoulders, body, loin and hind quarters. 

Furthermore, the rider must in all these 
performances retain his proper seat, posi- 
tion and balance as he needs to in no other 
connection; and he must correct hourly 
and daily any eccentricities of either. The 
horse will not allow any departure from the 
“‘real thing,’’ but prove, if he is to advance 
in proficiency, as exacting to his master as 
that gentleman is to him. In short, this 
science teaches a man to really ride as no 
other effort, however long continued, will 
do, and thereby furnishes another and 
most irrefutable argument of the advantage 
to be gained from the study. 

The idea is general that the work is 
undertaken for the purpose of suppling 
the horse—though nothing can be more 
absurd. All resistance comes originally 
from the hind quarters, and it seems strange 
to observe riders persisting for months in 
efforts to ‘‘ flex the neck”’ of a horse, when 
if turned loose he can and will demon- 
strate most plainly that he is embarrassed 
by no stiffness of that member by promptly 
turning it far round and scratching his 
back with his teeth! How much suppling 
does any animal need that can do that? 
and can you by the most persistent efforts 
ever render him supple enough to go 
through the same act? Turn him loose 
and he will go through pirouettes, gam- 
bades, caprioles, volts, the Spanish trot, 
and forty other things you can find no 
name for, in the sheer lightness of his heart; 
but you will have to be quite an expert and 
stick to your job persistently to make him 
volunteer a tithe of them once he is em- 
barrassed by your weight. 

Not every horse, however, can by any 
means be either regarded as a fit subject for 
development along the lines of high-school 
education nor as likely to be worth the 
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trouble after he is thus worked upon— 
and it is to this fact nearly as much as to 
any other that the distrust and contempt 
in which the art is held by many eques- 
trians is due. Not only must the animal 
be well made and fairly proportioned, but 
he must be sound, especially in the hocks 
and loins, and of a structure likely to so 
remain under the stress of his exertions in 
the acquirement of supreme balance; while 
again he must be well made about and be- 
low the knee, that, when his training is 
finished he is not found to be either over 
in the knees, nor about to be afflicted by 
this disfiguring deficiency—which, by the 
by, almost invariably originates from im- 
proper or careless shoeing which injures 
or bruises the heels, and causes the attitude 
to be assumed which finally results in 
permanent disfigurement. he preven- 
tion of this state of affairs is obvious, and 
in the bare foot or the ‘‘tip”’ properly put 
on we have the means to that end. 

If there is weakness anywhere in the 
physical structure or malformation of cer- 
tain parts, the animal cannot without much 
pain yield and collect himself; nor will he 
do so, but vigorously resist attempts to 
coerce him. No horse with a short, thick 
neck, narrow jaws, or a ewe neck can bend 
that member properly; nor will hocks far 
behind him, a weak, bent, or curved hind 
leg, unsound hocks, a very light loin, or a 
very loose coupling over the hips, allow 
of any strain being placed upon them 
which is more severe than that of average 
locomotion which they so arrange as to 
allow for the deficiencies which make them- 
selves felt at once if any other style of pro- 
gress isessayed. Such horses must usually 
carry weight from 150 lbs. to over 200 lbs. 
possibly—and when under collection the 
strain upon the hind quarters is very acute. 
There is every reason why a subject upon 
which this method is about to be tried 
should be handsome; not only from the 
fact that his accomplishments and his 
beauty will mutually augment the admi- 
ration he excites, but because the mere 
possession of physical beauty proves prac- 
tically that the animal is harmoniously 
proportioned, naturally well balanced, 
graceful and agile—otherwise we should 
not be impressed by him in this respect. 
The further reason for the necessity of a 
forehand that is handsome and elastic is 
that, as no horse ever at any pace places 
his foot upon the ground in advance of his 
own nose, the erect carriage of the neck 
and perpendicular position of the head, so 
much admired in the trained high-school 
horse, has a practical value and necessity 
in that by this carriage and by none other 
is assured the collected and rather short- 
ened stride which is absolutely essential if 
equilibrium is to be maintained, and if the 
quick changes and abrupt curves of the 
various “‘airs’’ are to be unerringly and 
promptly executed. We shall see as we 
go on that while various shapes, attitudes, 











poses, etc., are held by saddle-horse fan- 
ciers in esteem merely because they are 
graceful and characteristic, there is always 
a practical reason and actual necessity for 
such acquirements far more genuine and 
important than the mere gratifying of a 
fad or fleeting fancy. 

Classes are offered at the various horse 
shows: held throughout the country for 
high-school horses, so-called, and no events 
have done more to improve the science 
they assumed to foster than these ill- 
conceived exhibitions of ‘‘ how not to do it.”’ 
Executors have unquestionably meant well, 
and have fancied that the forced caperings 
and plungings were the finest develop- 
ments of la haute école; nor were spec- 
tators generally better informed, but as- 
sumed in rather contemptuous fashion that 
the mere circus tricks displayed afforded 
the finest examples of the art of Baucher 
and his confréres. Nothing could be more 
grotesque or farther from the truth, nor 
have we ever yet found judges with either 
the knowledge to discriminate against such 
farces or the courage to turn the contest- 
ants out of the ring and to withhold the 
ribbons. To show how rare is the knowl- 
edge and the skill required to properly 
graduate a horse in these accomplishments, 
it is safe to say that there have never been 
over six men in all America who could 
certainly accomplish the feat, and not over 
fifteen horses who were thoroughly au 
fait at every step, or could be carried prop- 
erly through every phase from the piaf- 
fer to the trot and canter backward. A 
stream of animals has been sent in from 
the West, trained by force to a few tricks, 
and we see them in the circus once in a 
while, but such freaks are no more like an 
educated high-school horse than plain 
water is like a cocktail. It is a fair test, 
and the only fair test, to ask any rider or 
trainer (in the horse-show arena or out of 
it) to put his horse into the piaffer— 
strictly speaking a ‘‘trot-in-place’’—and 
to do this at once. If either he or his 
mount fails at this test there is no need 
of further investigation, because if the 
horse cannot properly piaffer he is not 
in balance at all, and can do nothing 
properly; and because the piaffer is the 
evidence of balance so perfect as to make 
anything else possible it is the foundation 
upon which the whole performance and 
education rests, and a most practical and 
necessary movement; one which, while 
not necessarily performed with the high 
play of knees and hocks, and the measured 
cadence so much admired and so beautiful 
to see, should be possible to any horse which 
pretends to any proficiency—possible with 
perfect balance, light mouth and nimble 
action—merely a ‘‘trot-in-place,’’ i.e., with- 
out advancing or retreating. 

Naturally not all riders will care to 
acquire special proficiency, but one may 
go as far as one likes, or as one’s seat and 
balance will allow, and with none but the 
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best results. Even the most persistent 
scoffers unwittingly use certain methods 
of la haute école, although in crude form; 
and even in the rush of a steeplechase 
field or the clash of a polo game these 
elementary principles are curiously evident. 
Watch the field swing into a turn; notice 
the increased pressure of the outside legs of 
the riders, and the shift of the bit to make 
the horses change the lead to the inner leg. 
They will tell you “it saves ground,” and 
so it does for the soundest of reasons. In 
the same way as the flying field, or a hunt- 
ing field for that matter, approach a fence 
you will see the legs of the riders closing 
—-stealing back, if response is not prompt— 
the ‘‘hard men”’ taking their horses ‘‘ be- 
tween legs and hands”’ to insure the utmost 
collection and best balance possible at the 
pace they are traveling. Again the polo 
player as he throws his eager pony back 
upon his haunches while going at full speed 
executes with his high hand and his closed 
legs a quite complicated high-school feat 
known as the ‘‘halt at the gallop.’”’ Now 
one and all of these equestrians would 
sneer at these so-called ‘‘tricks’’ if per- 
formed by an exponent of the art, and yet 
crudely utilize them every day of their 
lives—and that is the only important 
thing about this art, that it and its prin- 
ciples are thoroughly practical, are in uni- 
versal if unconscious use, and that as it is 
the pinnacle of all horsemanship, so also is 
it its sure and necessary foundation. 

A saddle-horse should ‘‘traverse’’ to 
either hand, should “pirouette”’ and ‘‘re- 
verse,’ change its lead and the canter as 
naturally as it walks and trots; nor is it 
a really decent hack until it can do all 
these things. The worst of it, and the dis- 
couraging feature of horse-handling of any 
sort, is that once so trained not one man in 
a hundred-can comfortably ride him, and 
not one man in a thousand is willing to pay 
for either the time or the skill required to 
thoroughly finish a horse. We—the buy- 
ing public—prefer our horses ‘‘in the raw”’ 
apparently, and naturally purveyors are 
not going to take any more time with the 
animals than will suffice to make them 
acceptable to the prospective purchaser. 
Hence the latter, in most cases, passes 
his life bumping about upon half-fledged 
creatures spoiled in the making, and with 
no more appreciation of the delights with- 
in his reach, or of what a genuine, first- 
class, balanced hack is like than a primary 
scholar has of trigonometry. He need 
never bother his head with the ultimate 
requirements of the science—the ‘‘airs and 
graces’’—for they mean nothing, and were 
never intended to accomplish anything but 
to afford evidence of nimbleness, agility, 
true balance and the perfect accord of man 
and beast. The A B C includes such 
apparently simple, yet generally neglected 
accomplishments as making a eos stand 
still; progress only when you signal and at 
the pace you intend; turn when you guide 
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and where you guide, by legs as well or 
more than by hands; carry himself lightly 
and in hand at all paces; step in measured 
cadence, if naturally loose-jointed and 
sprawling the more to be collected and 
balanced; carry always a perpendicular 
face, a closed mouth and a pliant one, and 
a well-arched neck; walk fast and free; 
trot square and regularly; canter on either 
lead, and change at rider’s will from a walk 
(preferably) or from a trot (generally and 
unfairly compelled, and resulting not in a 
balanced and collected canter, but in a dis- 
heveled hand-gallop); stop-quickly at any 
pace, and halt at the walk and canter; tra- 
verse freely to either hand; back straight 
and freely; turn freely on the fore-feet 
(‘reverse pirouette’’) as in opening and 
closing a gate, and as quickly on the hind 
feet (‘pirouette’’), etc.—all simple things 
to teach and simple for the rider to learn, 
yet all important parts of la haute école and 
from which all the exhibition tricks are 
compounded and upon which they are 
founded. 

These maneuvers require two-handed 
riding, and the double bridle with bit and 
tridon. One hand is necessary for soldiers, 
police, paralyzed people, and those who are 
satisfied ‘they know it all;’’ two hands will 
find themselves, at times, very full. No 
bridle but the double bridle will answer, 
because none other is constructed on in- 
telligent principles, or will give the neces- 
sary indications clearly and powerfully. 
No martingale of any kind is to be used, 
nor is any needed upon an animal of the 
shape and with the temper necessary to 
make a saddle horse. giich things are 
useful for raw colts, or as a “‘lubber’s de- 
vice’ for controlling grown horses. In 
later papers various methods, ways and 
means will be discussed. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW 


The English ae ge have begun to notice 
the International Horse Show, billed to 
occur in London, June 7—13th, and sports- 
men who have just returned from the other 
side report that all they have ever heard 
of the function has been through the Ameri- 
can dailies, and that in England and on the 
Continent not only is nothing generally 
known about the matter, but no interest 
whatever is felt in any exhibition now or at 
any time along the lines proposed by those 
who are trying to work up interest in the 
show. That such an enterprise can ever 
prove popular in London, or any foreign 
country, z.e., on the lines of our National 
Show, is much to be doubted. Englishmen 
are nothing if nct conservative, and the 
fashions and customs sanctioned by genera- 
tions of approval are quite good enough for 
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them; while, least of all, will they fancy 
any display which, to filch a morsel of their 
own slang, is sure to “‘ wipe their eye,’”’ in the 
harness classes (at least) in all matters of 
appointment, and (if carried out in every 
particular, as it is done in America) in every 
detail of their management and up-to- 
dateness. No classes in the English shows 
are really popular, except those for hunters 
—and in a few localities, the breeding 
divisions. The harness classes are crude 
in the extreme, and but sparsely filled; the 
saddle divisions contain numbers of ani- 
mals which we should class as distinctly 
“‘harnessy,”’ and a thoroughbred or two of 
indifferent manners for which the strain is 
notorious. At Richmond, or any of the 
shows, the harness events are hardly fea- 
tured; the appointments (from our view- 
point) shocking; the whole thing informal, 
rather crude and very amateurish, except 
for the hunter classes, which are fine and 
generally decided over a course that ‘“‘wants 
a bit of doing.”’ Again, the public that 
rong fancies horses and patronizes shows 
for that reason is no larger than our own— 
and that is very small indeed—while the 
mobs of pushing, gawking social climbers 
and “‘stargazers,’’ who make our shows pro- 
fitable, are not developed, or wholly want- 
ing, in the older and more sedate mother 
country; and, indeed, they are likely to be 
drawn forth in numbers by only one means 
—that of the King taking interest enough 
in the affair to show himself for a few mo- 
ments, in person. Lacking this, with all 
the attractions of the London season claim- 
ing both attendance and tribute, the Inter- 
national Horse Show seems likely to fare 
rather poenty in point of patronage from 
that general public whose presence or 
absence after all it is which makes or mars 
ali such functions. 

Exhibitors from this country will be few. 
Messrs. Vanderbilt and McGrann, an odd 
dealer or two (possibly) and the list is about 
complete. There are to be three sessions 
per day—r1o to 1—2 to 6—8 to 10:30—it 
means a lot of entries and a lot of classes to 
keep those hours full for six days., Will the 
response in the harness and saddle classes 
be strong enough to fill up? Hunters, 
ponies, draughters and breeding classes 
should be good, but will they attract even 
the sparse horse-show enthusiasts to the 
seat of action thrice daily for six long—and 
possibly very hot—days? (for after the 
cold winter over there, the summer is likely 
to be unusually fervid). To sum up, the 
undertaking is going to cost somebody a 
pot of money to prepare and to carry 
through, and it is heartily hoped that the 
response of the British public will warrant 
the outlay and recoup the sponsors of the 
exhibition. 
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MAKING THE COUNTRY HOME 





BY EBEN E. REXFORD 


LAWN MAKING 


| asi home-makers will go to the _ on 

of employing a professional lawn- 
maker. But the amateur who undertakes 
to make his own lawn will be likely to 
score a failure unless he thinks out his 
work carefully before beginning it, and 
goes at it intelligently, rather than in the 
haphazard fashion which characterizes the 
work of many amateurs. 

A lawn, to be pleasing, ‘must have a 
smooth, even surface. It can be perfectly 
level, or it can slope evenly from the 
house to the street. A level lawn is easiest 
to make, unless there happens to be a good 
deal of soil about the house, from the ex- 
cavations of the cellar. In this case it 
is an easy matter to secure a slope. Unless 
a house stands well above ground, on a good 
foundation of stone, I would advise a level 
lawn. 

Go over the ground with spade and hoe 
and cut down all knolls. The soil thus 
obtained should be used in filling hollows. 
But do not undertake to fill any depres- 
sion of the surface by simply dumping 
loose soil into it. Put in a little, work it 
over until mellow, and then beat it down 
thoroughly. Then put in some more, and 
repeat the beating process, and keep on 
doing this until the surface is even. It is 
very necessary that this part of the work 
should be carefully done. If it is not the 
soil will settle and your lawn will have 
little inequalities all over its surface and 
be anything but satisfactory. 

After having leveled the ground, the 
surface of it should be scarified in some 
manner, to prepare it for the reception of 
seed. Some persons go over it with the 
hoe, making little cuts all over the sur- 
face, following this operation with an iron 
rake, to pulverize the soil. This does very 
well where the grounds are small, but is a 
somewhat tedious task on large grounds. 
I would advise using a harrow drawn by 
one horse. Go over the ground thoroughly 
one way, and then cross-harrow it. Do 
not have the harrow teeth set to cut deeply 
into the soil. This is unnecessary, as all 
you want to do is to prepare the surface 
for the seed. If there are any bits of 
sward or clods after harrowing is com- 
pleted, pulverize them with the iron rakes. 

If harrowing is not feasible, the spade 
can be resorted to as a leveling tool. Or 
a garden cultivator can be used with a 
fair degree of success, unless the soil is 
grassy. Manure should be applied liber- 
ally, and can be done most effectively 
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when the process of leveling is going on, 
for then it becomes thoroughly mixed with 
the soil. I could advise chemical fertil- 
izers, bone dust, or guano, because with 
these we get no weed seeds. 

Get the very best grade of lawn mixture 
for seeding, and use it liberally. I believe 
in thick sowing. This way you are not 
obliged to wait a year for a good sward. 
Sow the seed on a very still day if you want 
an even ‘‘catch.” I would advise sowing 
from one side, and then cross-sowing. It 
is a good plan to sow just before a rain, if 
possible, as this wilt imbed the seed in the 
soil and prevent it from being blown away. 
If the season is a dry one it is well to roll 
or beat down the soil after sowing to make 
it compact enough to retain moisture until 
germination can take place. 

Don’t begin to use the lawn-mower too 
early in the season on new lawns. Let the 
plants get a good start before you begin 
to interfere with them. When mowing 
is begun have the cutter-knives set so that 
they will not cut low, but just clip off the 
tops of the plants. Many a lawn is ruined 
by shaving the sward while it is in its 
“‘stooling-out’’ period. Keep watch for 
weeds. Whenever one is seen pull it up. 
It will not be an easy task a little later 
when the grass becomes thick and matted. 


ROCKERIES 


Rockeries, when well constructed, add 
much to the attractiveness of the home 
grounds. But a formally built rockery, 
—one laid up with prim precision—is one of 
the most depressing things it has ever been 
my fortune to see. It is a constant source 
of annoyance to the owner and of amuse- 
ment to the visitor, because its formality 
makes it a burlesque on the real thing. A 
rockery of nature’s making is always wild 
and rough in outline—but artistic. It is 
the hardest thing in the world to success- 
fully imitate nature’s way of doing things, 
but that is what we must do if we would 
make the rockery in any way satisfactory. 
The most pleasing one I ever saw was made 
before the maker got ready to make it. 
This may seem like a somewhat paradoxi- 
cal statement, but nevertheless it is a true 
one. He drew the stones from which he 
planned to build it, and dumped them 
down carelessly. His only thought at the 
time was to get the stones unloaded. When 
all the material was on the ground, and he 
was ready to set about the work of con- 
struction, he took observations, and it oc- 
curred to him that the heap of stones left 





just as thrown off the wagon was really a 
good deal more like a natural rockery than 
anything he could build. And he had the 
good sense to leave it just as it was—big 
stones and little stones, hard-heads and 
bowlders—all indiscriminately mixed. The 
result was that when he had filled the 
cracks and crevices with earth and planted 
wild plants and vines there he had a really 
leasing imitation of nature’s handiwork. 
t would not have been that if he had 
carried out his original plan. 

Therefore, if you propose to build a 
rockery, let me advise you to simply throw 
the stones together in an utterly aimless 
way, and let it go at that. And plant in 
it only wild things, such as you find grow- 
ing where the stones are dug. Use this 
earth to fill in between the stones. Don’t 
have it in the front yard. Put it in a 
secluded portion of the grounds. The very 
idea of a rock-garden suggests seclusion 
and aloofness from the public view. 


WATER GARDENS 


Aquatic gardening is getting to be some- 
what of a fad of late. The probabilities 
are that it will speedily become something 
more than a fad, for it is a phase of garden- 
ing which has great possibilities in it. Those 
who are so situated that they can have the 
needed water supply will find that a tank 
or pond of lilies and other water-loving 
plants can be made extremely ornamental. 
It can be stocked in April and May, and 
will give very pleasing results the first 
season. 

In making the tank or pond, excavate 
the ground to the depth of at least two 
feet and a half. (The size of it must be 
determined largely by the size of your 
grounds. I would not advise one less than 
thirty feet square. If you have room 
for a larger one, by all means build it, for 
there are so many desirable water-loving 
plants that a small tank will oblige you to 
leave out many kinds you would like to 
grow.) 

If the soil at the bottom of the tank or 
pond is a stiff clay it may not be necessary 
to use cement there. Many ponds artific1- 
ally supplied with water are simply “‘ pud- 
died” at the bottom. That means that 
before water is let into them the clay is 
mixed to the consistency of thick paint 
and smoothed over the soil. Of course 
this will not make the bottom entirely 
water-tight, but it will be so nearly so that 
it will not be necessary to turn on the 
pump oftener than twice a week to keep it 
full. In loose, light soils it will be neces- 
sary to cement the entire bottom. It isa 
good plan to lay down small stones and run 
cement between and over them, making a 
smooth, level floor. About the edge, a 
wall should be laid up in stone and cement, 
taking care to have it water-tight. In one 
corner of the bottom a pipe should be set 
in cement, through ohh the water can be 
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let off in fall. Let the upper end of this 
pipe—which should be not less than two 
inches across—come flush with the cement 
of the bottom. Fit it with a plug, which 
can be removed when you desire to let the 
water off. It will be necessary to drain 
the pond before winter sets in to prevent 
injury to the cement from freezing, unless 
you cover it with boards and bank it in 
such a manner as to keep out frost. 

After the cement has hardened fill the 
bottom of the tank with muck to the depth 
of four or five inches. In this many of our 
native aquatics can be planted. 

If you have a windmill on the premises 
it will be an easy matter to connect it with 
the well or other source of water by a small 
pipe, through which the tank can be kept 
supplied with water. Possibly there is a 
brook which can be diverted from its origi- 
nal channel and made to supply the neces- 
sary water. 

The expense of building a tank is not 
large. If well constructed it will last for 
years. In it can be grown nearly all kinds 
of our native water lilies. These you can 
purchase from several leading florists, who 
grow them for the express purpose of stock- 
ing ponds and tanks of the kind described. 
They also grow many kinds of foreign 
plants adapted to water, such as the Egyp- 
tian lotus, with its immense foliage and 
large very fragrant flower, and the regia. 
I would advise you to procure their 
catalogues, in which you will find not only 
a full description of the plants they have 
for sale, but many exceedingly valuable 
hints about their culture. 

From what has been said about drawing 
off the water in fall, the reader may be at a 
loss to understand what becomes of the 
plants growing in it during summer. I 
will explain: Most of the lilies and plants 
of that character are not planted directly 
in the soil in the bottom of the pond. They 
are put into boxes of earth two feet across 
and perhaps a foot in depth, and dropped 
into the water where you want them to 
grow. If given a good rich soil they will 
make a vigorous growth and.do quite as 
well as if planted directly in the muck be- 
neath them. In fall, when the water is 
let off, they are taken from the pond in 
their boxes and placed in some shed, cellar, 
or other spot where they will be free from 
frost. It will not matter if they get dry. 
The roots will be all the better for that, 
for they will be getting a complete rest 
during their winter storage. 

Of course the plants put directly into 
the soil can not be removed, and it is not 
necessary that they should be. The tank 
is filled with leaves. These are tramped 
down well above the muck. After that 
a covering of boards goes on, and this is 
well banked with snow. In this manner 
the plants growing in the soil at the bot- 
tom of the tank are well protected from 
cold. Sometimes some of our native lilies 
are planted in the soil and left in the tank 
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over winter, with good results. But, as a 
general thing, this class of plants is win- 
tered in the cellar, as explained above. 

Let me add for the benefit of those who 
may have some idea of making a water 
garden, that any one can be reasonably 
sure of success in the culture of the plants 
adapted to this phase of gardening. In 
fact they will take care of themselves after 
you get them planted. If you want some- 
thing out of the common, something unique 
and altogether delightful that will add a 
most attractive feature to the country 
home grounds, have a water garden. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The Best Canary. (C. W. S.)—The best 
singers, among canaries, are found in the 
strain known as St. Andreasberg. These 
are selected, while young, with reference 
to their vocal abilities, all ordinary birds 
being rejected. The ‘‘chosen few’’ are 
given especial training by men skilled in 
this business. Their song, when developed, 
is wonderfully soft and sweet and includes 
trills, runs, and what are called ‘‘ water- 
bubble” notes, in great variety. Ameri- 
can dealers import them in November. 
The supply is always limited, therefore 
they bring a good price. One never tires 
of these birds, whose song is as superior to 
that of the ordinary canary as that of the 
mocking-bird is to the chatter of an Eng- 
lish sparrow. 

Coal Ashes for Walks.’ (B. T.)—Coal 
ashes make an excellent foundation for 
walks and drives. Excavate the path or 
drive to the depth of eight inches. Mix 
unsifted ashes with about one-third coarse 
sand. Put four inches of this mixture in 
the bottom of the excavation, pounding it 
down as firmly as possible. Set up bricks 
on their side along each side of the path, 
allowing them to rest on the filling of ashes 
and sand, and fill in with coarse gravel. 
This will give you a hard, dry walk which 
will last indefinitely. The brick edging 
will prevent grass from growing out into 
the walk and make a much neater job of it 
than is possible where gravel and sward 
meet each other. If gravel is not readily 
obtainable, the entire filling can be made 
of ashes; but an upper layer of gravel is 
advisable, because it will allow water to 
run off quickly. 

Flower Beds on the Lawn. (C. H. K.) 
—Don’t cut up your lawn—anyway that 
part of it between house and street—with 
flower beds. They rob it of that effect 
of breadth and dignity which an unbroken 
sweep of sward ought to impart to the 
house lot. Especially are beds out of 
place on small lawns. Have your beds at 
the sides, or at the rear. 

Ornamenting a Driveway. (W. M.)— 
This correspondent has a strip of ground 
ten feet wide and one hundred feet long 
on one side of his driveway, and wants to 
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know how he had better plant it. There 
are several ways by which such a strip 
could be made charming. First, by set- 
ting it out with hardy shrubs, putting 
large-growing kinds at least ten feet apart, 
to allow for future growth, and small ones 
about six. Set about four feet from back 
of strip. The smaller kinds can be ar- 
ranged in front of the larger ones in such 
a manner as to fill all breaks or gaps, if 
thought best. In front of these can be set 
such low-growing hardy perennials as phlox 
sublata, achillea and coreopsis lanceolata, 
with hyacinths, tulips and other early 
spring-flowering bulbs between them. Or 
summer-flowering plants like the gladiolus 
and dahlia can be worked in among the 
shrubs, and annuals can be given a place in 
the foreground. A fine hardy border can 
be made by planting perennials like del- 
phinium, hollyhock, peonies and others of 
that class, giving the tall-growing kinds a 
place in the rear and graduating the plants 
according to size toward the driveway. 
This can be done so as to secure a most 
charming effect if one studies the size and 
habits of the plants used before putting 
them out. Or there can be a combina- 
tion of shrubs, perennials, annuals and 
bulbs. 

A Bay Window. (Mrs. K. M. T.)—If 
you are going to have a bay window built 
for the accommodation of plants rather 
than for looks, build it more like a porch 
than anything else—a porch with posts 
at the corners only, and enclosed with sash. 
Let the woodwork be as. light as possible 
that it may not interfere with the free ad- 
mission of light. Have all the sash space 

ou can. Let the cornice be narrow, and 
et the roof project only enough to shed 
rain well. Let the sash begin about two 
feet from the floor. Ceil the space below, 
outside and-in with matched lumber used 
over ordinary boards, with two or three 
thicknesses of building paper between. 
Let the floor be of good matched boards, 
lined with sheathing paper. Of course 
there should be a thick wall under it. Use 
good-sized glass bedded in putty and held 
in place with strips of wood, rather than 
putty, as the latter, when exposed to out- 
side influences, will soon peel off. If you 
have proper facilities for warming it, or 
can arrange for them, do not make your 
plant room less than eight by twelve feet 
in size and about nine feet high. You will 
find that your collection will soon fill a 
room of this size, and the chances are that 
you will wish you had built it larger. Have 
the end sashes in two sections, with the 
upper ones hung from the top on hinges, 
so that they can be swung outward for 
ventilation in summer. If the plant room 
opens off the living room or parlor I would 
advise having a large opening between, 
fitted with glass doors, as this will allow 
the occupants of the dwelling to get a full 
view of the plants at all times. 





MR. JOHN BURROUGHS ON FAKE 
NATURAL HISTORY 





BY HAROLD S. DEMING 


HERE is an article from the pen of 

Mr. John Burroughs in THE OvuTING 
MaGaziINnE for February, 1907, under the 
heading ‘Fake Natural History— Gold 
Bricks for the Editors.’’ Three-fourths of 
this article is devoted to two ‘“ Briartown 
Sketches’”” by me in Harper’s for Octo- 
ber, 1905, and May, 1906. Mr. Burroughs 
announces these sketches to be ‘‘sham”’ 
and ‘“‘false,”” not ‘‘records of genuine ob- 
servations made in field and wood” but 
“blundering caricatures’’ built of ‘‘a tissue 
of falsehoods’’ which substitute the ‘‘in- 
vention’’ of a fakir for the honest obser- 
vations of the true nature student whose 
spirit he skillfully simulates. 

If the reader is interested to turn to the 
‘‘Briartown Sketches,’’ which have called 
forth from Mr. Burroughs this unqualified 
denunciation, it will perhaps be easier for 
him to understand the nature of this attack. 
The Briartown Sketches are not treatises 
upon natural history. They do not at- 
tempt to generalize upon plant or animal 
life. They do not pretend to present re- 
sults of prolonged scientific research, but are 
just what they appear to be, outdoor 
sketches, written not from the point of view 
of the scientific naturalist at all, but com- 
posed by casting together into pleasant 
descriptive form a series of observations 
made by an interested onlooker at the do- 
ings of birds and other creatures. 

Even in accredited text-books upon 
natural history, where the statements take 
the form of generalizations assumed to be 
founded only upon observations repeatedly 
verified, some erroneous statements cer- 
tainly appear. In the very nature of the 
work of even the highly skilled field nat- 
uralist there is always some _ possibilit 
of error; and because of this, few natural- 
ists, I think, would hold any general state- 
ment as to the exact habits of a given 
animal as final, and not subject to modifi- 
cation by later observations. In the notes 
to later editions of works like Nuttall’s 
Ornithology it is not uncommon to find 
this or that statement by the author ques- 
tioned, and on good grounds. If, then, 
even in well-known text-books errors ap- 
pear, and are justly criticized afterward, 
it will surprise no one if in these Briartown 
Sketches errors crop out. For in the prep- 


aration of a scientific text-book every care 
is taken by a skilled naturalist of wide 
experience to verify each statement made; 
while in these outdoor sketches the state- 
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ments rest upon the observations—some 
of them upon the isolated observations— 
of a “countryman” rather than of a 
“naturalist.” : 

If, therefore, some naturalist of experi- 
ence had, upon reading these sketches, seen 
fit to criticize this or that fact as seemingly 
carelessly recorded, too loosely described 
even for the purpose of an outdoor sketch, 
or so at variance with the reports of others 
as probably to have been stated from 
faulty observation or recollection, the 
criticism would not only have been legiti- 
mate, but such as the writer of the sketches 
would have been grateful for. 

But this is not the attitude of Mr. Bur- 
roughs. He does not question, in a criti- 
cal spirit, the accuracy of one or many 
statements, but denounces the sketches in 
their entirety as intentionally faked up, 
invented, falsified, fact upon fact, from 
beginning to end. 

It would be impracticable to catalogue 
all the statements which Mr. Burroughs 
condemns as invented; and it would be 
impossible to furnish direct proof of the 
truth of all those statements. Clearly 
many of them, as individual incidents or 
facts, depend solely upon my word. But 
it is not necessary to prove or disprove 
all these statements in order to test Mr. 
Burroughs’ capacity as a fair judge and 
critic of the recorded observations of other 
men. An examination of Mr. Burroughs’ 
article itself,—of its ‘‘quotations’’ from 
the Briartown Sketches, of its reasoning, 
of its misstatements as to facts of natural 
history easily within the ken of many,— 
will furnish test enough. , 

Though to the ordinary eye it would 
seem clear enough that these are not scien- 
tific monographs, but literary sketches, 
Mr. Burroughs is unwilling to permit in 
them any latitude of descriptive phrase; 
but has demanded of them an exactness 
of statement and a nicety of description 
like that in a scientific treatise. Yet, if the 
reader will place the Briartown Sketches 
side by side with Mr. Burroughs’ article, he 
will notice that Mr. Burroughs himself, in 
his versions of my statements, certainly 
shows no scientific exactness. My state- 
ments are there in cold type, unchanging. 
They were facts under Mr. Burroughs’ ob- 
servation. If the reader will contrast his 
own impression of them with the impres- 
sion which Mr. Burroughs gives of them 
in his article, the result will need little 
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comment. Not only does Mr. Burroughs 
pick out isolated statements and phrases 
and treat them apart from the context, 
omitting when he speaks of one statement 
any mention of another explaining it; he 
goes farther, he puts unfair construction 
upon passages as a whole, and as a result 
attacks not what I have said, but what 
he reports me to have said; and in one in- 
stance at least he invented an extraneous 
circumstance which threw a false light on 
what I did say. 

To illustrate: Mr. Burroughs declares 
that I could not possibly have identified 
a crow on various occasions as being the 
same crow, for ‘‘every crow,” he writes, 
‘looks like every other crow, and even if” 
(the italics here and elsewhere are mine) 
“one had a bell upon some particular in- 
dividual or some conspicuous mark,’’ it 
would be impossible to trace his wander- 
ings. Would the reader suppose from this 
that the crow in question had any distin- 
guishing mark? Yet the Briartown Sketches 
twice calls attention to ‘‘Crusoe’s’’ ragged, 
injured-looking right wing. Did Mr. Bur- 
roughs overlook this fact? 

Again: Mr. Burroughs invents a locality 
for my sketches, which he states to have 
been written in New Jersey, and upon that 
assumption which he has invented bases 
‘“‘proof,’’ by reference to the flora of New 
Jersey, that I invented certain facts. 

Seemingly reporting the gist of my 
words in another place, Mr. Burroughs 


writes: ‘‘We see the female ... 
(hummer) while her mate brings 
her bits otf rotten wood. .. . He 


makes a heap of the material beside him, 
while she converts it into a kind 
of pulp for use in her nest... 
Fancy pulp made from rotten wood! It 
were as easy to make pulp from ashes or 
common soil.” Here are the words of 
the sketch: ‘“ both hurried to 
a rotten stump near by, and... 
plucked off bits of the pulpy wood and 
ig them to the maple. After a little, 
the female bird, perching on the maple 
branch, began to work over the pulp 
already collected. . With deft bill 
she shredded the fibers in the rotting 
wood, sorted her material, and set about 
building a nest. She built it in layers, the 
first one fastened to the rough maple bark 
by innumerable fiber ends, each succeeding 
layer woven into the one below.”” Later on 
in the sketch I referred in a general way 
to this nest. as being built of ‘‘ woven fibers 
and wood pulp.” Could any fair-minded 
reporter of what I said represent me as 
having described the hummer as manufac- 
turing wood pulp, like a hornet? Is not 
Mr. Burroughs over-eager to convict me of 
“grossly and stupidly misrepresenting”’ 
facts? My written words were facts under 
his observation. Has he represented them 
with overmuch care? 

If the reader will apply to Mr. Burroughs’ 
versions of my statements the ‘‘test of the 
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parallel column,” he will find for himself 
plenty of illustrations of the distorted im- 
pression of another man’s observations 
which Mr. Burroughs appears willing to 
give to the public when he is denouncing 
that other man as a bungling misreporter 
and inventor of facts. A goodly share of 
his attacks are not upon what I actually 
said but upon his perversions of what I 
said. I shall have occasion to allude to 
some other instances of this. 

Some of his dogmatic generalizations 
from which he has deduced the falsity of 
my “invented’’ statements will perhaps 
surprise the reader, if he has ever taken a 
country vacation in New England in the 
summer. For instance, he lays down this 
tule as to the race of kingbirds: ‘“‘As a 
matter of fact, the kingbird only attacks 
its enemies when they appear in the vicin- 
ity of its nest.’”” Has Mr. Burroughs never 
seen a kingbird pursue a hawk or crow as 
far as his eye could follow them on some 
late August day when kingbirds’ nests are 
empty? I venture to say that the reader 
has. It is worth mention in passing that 
Mr. Burroughs misreports me as having 
made the kingbirds ‘attack < 
great blue heron.” 

Again, Mr. Burroughs writes that I 
‘should be told that red-shouldered black- 
birds do not nest in colonies of ‘countless 

airs,’ but singly—a pair or two in one 
ocality.’”’ Therefore I lied when, in writ- 
ing of a broad marsh bordering a lake, I 
put in one of my sketches these words: 
“In the alders almost countless pairs of 
red-winged blackbirds built their nests.’’ 
To begin with, would a fair critic trans- 
mute my description above into one of a 
“colony’’ (such as herons build)? But 
waiving that, if Mr. Burroughs has never 
seen more than a couple of pairs of redwings 
nesting in one “‘locality,’’ I feel sure that 
there are plenty to agree with me that 
this can go to prove no more than that Mr. 
Burroughs’ experience with redwings has 
been rather limited, much too limited for 
him to generalize with assurance as to 
every group of redwings in the union. 

In THE OuTING MaAGaAziInE for December 
last Mr. Burroughs states that ‘‘ the nests (of 
humming birds) are always neatly thatched 
with lichens;’’ and with this as his scientific 
premise, he deduces the result that I lie 
when I write that I saw on a grapevine 
a hummer’s nest thatched with bits of 
grapevine bark. If he will look in “ Bird- 
craft,’ by Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, a 
well-known writer, he will find record of a 
hummer’s nest, in a tall spruce, ‘covered 
with small flakes of spruce bark, instead 
of the usual lichens.’”’ This accords ill 
with the omniscience of Mr. Burroughs 
as to humming birds. 

Humming birds, Mr. Burroughs declares, 
nest in May or early June, and in New 
Jersey—the locality which he invented for 
my sketches—near the middle of May. 
Therefore he deduces that I lie when I re- 








port a nest as newly built when the wood 
lilies and meadow lilies were in bloom. 
And, exclaims Mr. Burroughs sarcastically, 
“In this sketch the wild grapevines are in 
bloom also and mingle their perfume with 
that of the lilies!’’ In my sketch the 
reader will find, in the course of a general 
description of the colors and perfumes of 
a summer noon, this phrase: ‘Each stir 
of air among the grapevines, bringing me 
the blended fragrance of leaf and bloom, 
set the branches overhead weaving new 
shadowy designs on the grass. I wrote 
not of blooming grapevines, but of a sum- 
mer breeze bringing its burden of mingled 
odors through the natural arbor of wild 
grape. But adopting Mr. Burroughs’ ver- 
sion, if he wili turn to Gray’s Manual of 
Botany, he will find that the blossoming 
seasons of wood lilies, meadow lilies, and 
grapevine overlap in June. That is cer- 
tainly true for Massachusetts, near the 
southern border of which my sketches were 
in fact written. And a number of wit- 
nesses could corroborate me in the state- 
ment that in northern Connecticut hum- 
mers sometimes nest in late June and early 
July, as the hummers of which I wrote did. 
Reference to “‘Birdlore” for May, r1gor, 
will disclose a report of a hummer’s nest as 
newly built about the 21st of July in 
Englewood, New Jersey. Truly, it looks 
as if hummers, lilies and grapevine were 
violating the laws which Mr. Burroughs 
had appointed for them. For the matter 
of that, few persons, I think, will question 
the fact that individual pairs of many of 
our common birds may now and then be 
found nesting, or individual patches of 
many of our common flowers be found 
blcoming, ‘“‘out of season.” 

When Mr. Burroughs turns his attention 
to my report of having found a crow’s 
treasure heap of bright trifles, he is moved 
to declare a general law of nature broad 
enough to include all animals. He de- 
nounces my statement as a palpable in- 
vention, ‘preposterous and not worthy of 
a moment’s credence. What purpose,” 
queries Mr. Burroughs, ‘‘could the habit”’ 
of collecting bright objects ‘‘serve in the 
economy of’ a crow’s life? ‘‘ None.” 
“That tame crows will carry away bright 
objects and hide them is no proof that 
wild crows will do the same.”’ (Nor would 
it, Mr. Burroughs, appear to be an appro- 
priate argument for the contrary conclu- 
sion.) ‘The wild creatures have no traits or 
habits that are not directly related to their 
needs,” says Mr. Burroughs. Taking the 
italicized sentence as an enunciation of an 
incontrovertible law of science, Mr. Bur- 
roughs deduces the result that my report 
of the crow’s treasure is a deliberate lie. 
Does the Australian bower bird build its 
bowers and ornament them with bright 
feathers and little heaps of whitened bones 
to meet an ‘‘economic”’ need in its life? 
And does the clipping of the wings and 
the taming of a crow born wild create 
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within it new needs, non-economic, leading 
it to steal, hide, and then secretly visit (as 
more than one tame crow is known to 
have done) various bright objects? 

How can even a naturalist of Mr. Bur- 
roughs’ long experience lay down the law 
as to what every individual wild creature 
in this world will do, and hold such a 
mighty generalization fit basis from which, 
as if by geometry, to deduce that any onc 
who differs with him is a liar? 

Another example of Mr. Burroughs’ wil- 
lingness to construe the statements oi 
another man into deliberate lies can be 
noted in what follows: ‘‘Our Briartow1. 
observer has preternaturally sharp eyes. 
This crow’s nest was forty feet from the 
ground in a tall pine, and yet this writer 
claims he could tell the kind of food the 
mother bird brought her young.’”’ Some 
persons I have questioned did not think 
it preternatural to judge of a large worm 
or insect at forty feet through clear air. 
And it might occur as an afterthought to 
Mr. Burroughs that a field glass has its 
appropriate uses. Moreover, if any one 
has seen crows, at close range, feed certain 
food to their young, it is possible to infer 
with moderate sureness that other crows 
feed like things to their young on other 
occasions; and a statement to that effect 
would seem proper enough in an outdoor 
sketch. 

Among the food which the crow brought 
I mentioned dobsons. ‘‘How the crow 
could get dobsons (the larve of the dragon- 
fly) is a mystery,’’ says Mr. Burroughs. 
‘“When I have sought them for bass bait 
I have had to wade in the creek and turn 
over heavy stones for them.” The solu- 
tion of the mystery is this: Mr. Bur- 
roughs is a bit rusty in his entomology. 
He is at pains to tell the reader that the 
dobson is the larve of the dragonfly, but 
he is evidently speaking of that other dob- 
son known to fishermen as the hell- 
gramite. If he will look in a manual of 
entomology he will find his bass bait 
labeled Corydalus cornutus, and will see 
that it develops into a large insect very 
different from the ‘dragonfly.’ In the 
same entomology he will find that the real 
larve of the dragonflies (Odonata), the 
creatures of which I wrcte (which are 
also popularly called aobsons), throng 
every shallow lake and pool. Crows and 
even slender-billed sandpipers can easily 
capture them in the shallows along the 
shore. 

My statement that a certain humming 
bird's nest did not drain dry after a rain 
sends Mr. Burroughs into an ecstasy of 
contemptuous incredulity. ‘‘How long 
would a race of birds that built such water- 
tight nests survive?’’ he cries. ‘A bird’s 
nest will not hold water as well as a boy’s 
straw hat—not even the mud-lined nest of 
the robin.’’ I wrote not of a race of birds, 
but of a single very tiny nest, so unhappily 
tucked away in the corrugations of the 























bark on a broad branch, that it did not 
drain. How long would a race of birds 
survive if it built nests so carelessly that a 
mere breeze would shake them down? Yet 
Mr. Burroughs has doubtless seen here and 
there a nest so built. How long would a 
race of birds survive in which the would-be 
parents hanged themselves in loops from 
the building nests? Yet many have seen 
occasionally such catastrophes. 

In brief, Mr. Burroughs’ method of at- 
tack may be thus summed up: Apart from 
the bad names he calls me, his article con- 
sists mainly of three elements. First, he 
makes unfair, distorted versions of many 
of my descriptive statements, and then, 
displaying to the reader the perversions 
which hexhimself has created, scoffs at 
them as clumsy fabrications of mine. 
Secondly, he lays down dogmatically the 
law as to the things which every indi- 
vidual member of a given species of animal 
will (or apparently can) do, wherever found 
in this broad land—and many of his “‘laws”’ 
it takes no scientific naturalist to recognize 
as at variance with common experi 
then from these ‘‘laws’’ which 
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has made, he deduces the conclusion, 
which he then asserts as a fact, that 
my statements inconsistent therewith are 
deliberate lies. Thirdly, as to my other 
statements whose verity he denies, his 
process is simpler. He says in effect: ‘I 
don’t believe you; therefore, you lie.’ 
But Mr. Burroughs is not omniscient. 
That he has not seen a certain thing does 
not make it impossible that another man 
should see it. 

Mr. Burroughs’ position is untenable. 
The Briartown Sketches are not the pro- 
duct of a morbid imagination; they are 
based upon actual observations honestly 
made and honestly recorded. I may have 
misobserved or through faulty recollection 
misreported; and I have no wish to 
deprecate fair criticism of any of my 


statements. But, as we have seen, Mr. 
Burroughs’ article is not only not fair 
criticism, it is not criticism at all, but a 


blend of faulty logic, frequent misstate- 
ments and heated temper, strangely out of 
tune with the good sense and kindliness 
which so distinguish his writings when he 
is not in this curious bellicose mood. 


ON THE CARE OF TACKLE 


BY LOUIS RHEAD 


ONG before the opening season for 
trout fishing, when the cold wind 
blows and the snow lies deep, some name- 
less influence is working to arouse the 
angler once again; no matter how absorbed 
in business cares, memories of the past rise 
in his imagination—and he has no choice 
but to look over his fly book, tackle and 
rods. The spell is on—recollections of 
brave fights won and disappointments en- 
tirely forgot—almost hourly he dreams of 
future pleasures, wherein the love of the 
art is above the greed of prey—not the 
picnicking duffer, but the real true fisher- 
man, I mean, whose love is broad and takes 
nature to him as a tender brother; who 
sees in every tree, though so lightly clad, a 
message of joy—of sunshine, wind and rain. 
In the pursuit of angling as a pleasurable 
recreation, the important thing is to have 
good tackle in thorough repair, and with a 
little care, at odd times during the winter, 
the expected pleasure will be assured. We 
all have some particular rod we like better 
than the rest. I have for some seasons 
‘er chosen a steel rod from others lighter, 
tter and more expensive. My tender- 


ness for it I cannot explain, except perhaps 
that I can cast a longer distance and can 
treat it with the utmost brutality, yet it 
remains sound and true. a 


I have 
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use ten years; during that time it has been 
enameled twice, and is still as good as new. 
All rods should have the greatest care, 

be they of solid wood, split bamboo, or 
steel. Weare not all inclined to send them to 
the rod maker every season for examination 
and repair; we would rather do that our- 
selves, at odd times. Scrape the rough 
places carefully with the sharp edge of a 
piece of broken glass, then revarnish with 
good coach or piano varnish laid thinly on 
with a camel-hair brush. Examine care- 
fully, that no crack or opening is seen in 
the bamboo and that the silk is not frayed 
or untied. If the latter, some fine red silk 
twist carefully wound will replace the 
frayed parts. If the thin part of the tip 
shows weakness, extra ties can be wound 
over it, and if the guides are loose, they 
should be retied; also the ferrules, if only 
slightly loose, should be taken out, reset 
and reglued—-then true casting is made 
more sure. Personally, I think the plated 
or silver mountings are a mistake. I do 
not keep mine polished bright, for the rea- 
son that the fash in the act of casting 
scares both trout and bass, especially on 
bright sunny days and low water. The 
time is near I hope when makers will pro- 
duce a rod with mountings of a somber 
color. When the varnish is thoroughly 
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dry the rod can be placed back in its case, 
and is ready for use when the time comes. 

Next in importance to the rod is the reel, 
of which there are numberless varieties— 
but all should be tested and put in good 
working order before the angler starts on 
his trip. The click is apt to loosen, the 
spool not act with freedom and ease, and 
often a screw is loose. All these should be 
attended to and made to work smoothly 
and the revolving parts thoroughly cleaned 
and then oiled. Most important of all, 
see that the reel fits tight on the butt; a 
reel is no good if it wobbles in the socket, 
or the ring is not tight and firm. 

I remember an instance that gave con- 
siderable annoyance. After casting for a 
time there rose a large bass in the opposite 
direction. I immediately changed the rod 
to cast left-handed. He took the fly just 
at the moment my reel dropped in the 
water, and darted up stream. Iwas stand- 
ing on a rock in comparatively deep water. 
I checked the line with my thumb, and 
tried to lift the reel by the line, which to 
my disgust unwound and would not hold 
it. I then dropped the line in the water 
and played the fish, and landed him. After 
considerable difficulty and wasted time I 
got things to rights again, but always took 
good care after that experience that my 
reel was secure. 

In the proper care of lines one is apt to 
balk. It is too much trouble to unwind 
and dry every time one returns from a hard 
day’s fishing, and the most we do is to re- 
wind parts to test if any kinks are there. 
A silk unvarnished line is the worst to kink, 
so that it is always advisable after the sea- 
son is over to take the lines from the reels 
and wind them ona large wheel. A careful 
and prudent brother angler has devised 
a unique plan of winding his lines round a 
bicycle wheel, after the tire has been re- 
moved. Placing the bicycle upside down 
he works the pedals and winds it through 
an oiled rag. This softens the lines and 
keeps them moist and pliable, as well as 
prevents cracking. I refer to the oiled 
trout and salmon lines—plain silk or linen 
need only to be well dried before winding. 
Even the best and most expensive lines 
become weak and worthless through want 
of proper care and attention—it is im- 
possible to prevent mildew or rot, unless 
a line is put away for the winter in ship- 
shape order. The sloven who throws his 
flies, leaders and lines all in a heap, with 
the idea of arranging them on arrival at 
the river, finds himself very miserable and 
ill-tempered—especially when in the com- 

any of friends who are kept waiting till 

is tackle is fit for work. Such trouble 
would be obviated if done comfortably by 
the winter fireside. 

Both leaders and flies, if properly cared 
for, will last two or three seasons. The 
best and finest gut is expensive and hard 
to get perfect. If the angler can tie a 
strong knot neatly, the frayed parts may 
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be cut away and the remainder tied to- 
gether just as good as new. Gut should 
always be soaked in water before testing its 
strength, then taken out singly, thoroughly 
examined that no cracks or frays may 
there, and then stretched till thoroughly 
dry (being held fast at each end by two 
pins or thin wire nails), when they may be 
wound and replaced in the round tin boxes 
ready for use. They should be kept in 
a cool damp place, air tight if possible, to 
keep them from rotting. More fish are 
lost on defective leaders than on any other 
art of the tackle, so that extra care should 
taken to have leaders perfectly strong. 

We buy new flies every year, so that 
they accumulate, and many are not used at 
all. It is necessary, therefore, to look 
them over at least two or three times dur- 
ing the winter months, to prevent, if pos- 
sible, the pesky little moths making short 
work of the feathers. This can be avoided 
by a plentiful supply of fine moth powder 
scattered thickly between each leaf. I 
have seen twenty-five dollars’ worth of 
flies utterly destroyed by moths in one 
winter, and I seldom see a book of flies 
without signs of moths in them. Only a 
little care and attention and this can be 
prevented. If the fly book is placed in a 
tin box or glass jar with a tight cover, there 
need be no powder used and the unpleasant 
odor is done away with. The late W. C. 
Harris claims that fish have the sense of 
smell in a comparatively large degree; but 
we cannot tell if a fish would fight shy at 
the smell of moth powder. Outside of the 
tackle there are numberless little things of 
great importance to keep in order: the 
landing nets, creels, wading or hip boots, 
should be well dried before being put away 
for the winter. Even with the best of care, 
rubber boots can not be made to last over 
one season’s constant use. 

I have said nothing about the bait fish- 
erman’s outfit, as each individual has his 
own way of providing articles for his use, 
such as minnow buckets and traps, floats 
and sinkers, measure and scales—all have 
to be packed away and placed where they 
can be found when wanted. The true an- 
gler has his chest made specially for his 
purpose—to him angling is a passion of 
which every detail is of interest. And 
again, there are others whose pocketbook 
is conveniently full, that everything miss- 
ing or out of order can quickly be re- 
placed with new, The economical angler 
is twice blessed in that he has the joy of 
making one fly kill a dozen trout, added 
to his zest of fishing. How inimitably 
amusing is Andrew Lang in his ‘‘Confes- 
sions of a Duffer,’’ wherein he describes his 
utter inability to use even a semblance of 
care over his tackle. 

So, the moral is, look well to your tackle. 
To land any game fish is not easy, but the 
angler may be well assured the fun is 
greater and success surer if tackle is in 
proper trim. 














“What fitter symbol for this divine uplift of the 
year than this bird (the lark) whose ecstasy in song 
makes the very word Spring an intoxication in our 
ears? . ww) Ut ts but a symbol of the divine 
Joy which is Life: that most ancient Breath, that 
Spirit whose least thought is Creation, whose least 
glance is that eternal miracle which we, seeing 
dimly and in the rhythmic rise of the long cadence 
of the hours, call by a word of out-welling, of 


measureless affiucnce, the Spring.” 


—Fiona Mac teop. 
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